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It  is  pleasant  to  be  recalled  by  Mr. 
iTrote  to  the  consideration  of  the  long- 
defunct  cosmical  systems  of  the  ancients. 
Ills  instructive  pamphlet  shows  us,  per¬ 
haps  more  strikingly  than  a  more  ela¬ 
borate  work,  the  point  of  departure  in 
modern  philosophy  from  the  ancient 
line  of  march,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
vast  accessions  made  to  physical  science 
since  its  emancipation  from  an  d  priori 
way  of  treatment  that  was  questionable 
even  in  metaphysics.  \V e  learn  from  him 
that  several  very  eminent  continental  wri¬ 
ters  are  employing  their  pens  upon  the 
cosmical  mechanics  of  the  ancients.  It 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  unwelcome  to  some 
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of  our  own  countrymen  to  renew  their 
recollection  of  some  of  those  old-world 
hypotheses,  which,  though  long  since  over¬ 
thrown,  have  satisfied  tlie  inquisitive  cre¬ 
dulity  of  mankind,  have  given  color  to 
some  of  the  noblest  flights  of  human  ima¬ 
gination,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part, 
though  not  an  integral  part,  of  the  mighty 
edifice  of  ancient  philosophy.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  thought  that  the  sun  moved 
round  the  earth.  Dante  constructed  the 
whole  scenery  and  mechanism  of  his  sub¬ 
lime  poem  upon  the  geocentric  theory. 
What  has  given  color  to  the  speculation 
of  such  lofty  genius  retains  an  interest 
independent  of  its  physical  truth. 

The  cosmical  theory  of  the  ancients,  as 
exhibited  in  Plato,  is  very  grand.  The 
earth  is  rotund,  not  flat,  as  the  earlier 
poets  thought ;  and  is  placed  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Cosmos:  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
ss 
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dies  revolve  about  in  various  concentric 
spheres.  The  outermost  sphere  is  that  of 
the  fi.\ed  stars;  and  this  sidereal  sphere 
whirls  round  all  the  interior  spheres, 
which  have  their  own  motions  in  addition 
to  this  revolution.  The  sidereal  sphere 
■was  what  became  known  to  later  philoso¬ 
phers  as  primum  mobile,  which  was  sujv 

{>osed  to  give  the  diurnal  motion  to  the 
leavens.  It  forms  the  eighth  heaven  in 
the  Paradise  of  Dante,  and  has  its  place 
in  the  more  imperfect  system  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  shadowed  out  by  Milton  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Paradise  L(tst.  The 
w’hole  conception  of  a  number  of  spheres 
inclosing  one  another,  of  ethereal  sub¬ 
stance,  holding  the  various  orders  of  stai-s 
embedded  in  them,  was  found  to  offer  a 
fair  explanation  of  celestial  phenomena. 
Certain  stars  w^ere  observed  to  hold  an 
unvarying  position  to  one  another :  such 
were  supposed  to  be  revolving  in  the 
same  sphere.  Other  stars,  which  shifted 
their  (>ositions  w'ith  regard  to  one  another, 
were  explained  to  b^elong  to  different 
spheres,  and  to  move  under  different 
laws.  Some  were  observed  to  revolve  at 
greater  speed  than  others,  in  consequence, 
of  course,  of  the  various  velocity  of  the 
sever.'il  spheres.  The  heavenly  bodies, 
so  far  as  observation  could  go,  always 
presented  the  same  side  to  the  earth  ;  it 
was,  therefore,  concluded  that  they  h.ad 
no  revolution  round  their  own  axis,  but 
were  fixed  immovably  in  the  sphere 
which  carried  them  round.  Aristotle, 
who  adopted  the  theory,  defends  it  by  an 
amusing  argument.  The  stars,  he  says, 
being  globes,  are  of  the  form  worst 
adapted  for  motion  ;  they  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  carried  round  by  some  other 
power ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
are  fixed  in  the  spheres. 

This  venerable  cosmical  theory  was 
adorned,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greeks, 
with  most  beautiful  poetical  embellish- 
raenls.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  music 
of  the  spheres ;  few  may  recall  that,  in  its 
origin,  this  music  reterred  not  to  the 
spheroid  bodies  which  we  watch  in  their 
nightly  courses  through  the  sky,  but  to 
the  harmonious  motion  of  the  hollow  cy¬ 
linders  of  ethereal  mold,  revolving  one 
within  another,  and  bearing  round  the 
wandering  fires  of  heaven.  These  were 
from  of  old  peopled  by  the  souls  of  the 
good ;  and  the  loftiest  of  them  and  the 
most  happy  habitations  are  in  the  Pheedo 
assigned  to  those  who  on  earth  bad  puri- 
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fied  their  minds  by  philosophy.  After 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
spheres  were  identified  with  the  several 
he.avens  in  w’hich  the  faithful  were  to 
enjoy  the  various  degrees  of  eternal  feli¬ 
city.  It  deserves  mention,  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  spiritual  element  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  even  in  the  midst  of  sujierslitions, 
that  two  new  ones  were  added  by  the 
Christian  poets  to  complete  the  number 
of  the  ten  he.avens ;  and  that  the  nature 
of  these  two  was  different  from  the  mate¬ 
rial,  though  sublimed,  substance  of  the 
eight  mundane  spheres.  They  belonged 
to  the  intelligential,  not  the  nnatcrial 
world.  The  lower  of  them  is  sometimes 
apparently  confounded  with  the  jmmnm 
mobile,  or  sidereal  sphere  ;  in  Dante,  it  is 
the  angelic  sphere,  or  Globas  Ccelesthan 
Ordinum,  divided  into  nine  circles  accord¬ 
ing  to  dignity,  each  circle  exercising  a 
mysterious  influence  upon  one  of  the 
lower  mundane  spheres.  The  highest  of 
all  was  the  Empyrean,  the  abode  of  pur¬ 
est  light  or  fire,  tenanted  only  by  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  intelligences, 
and  next  to  the  throne  of  Deity.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  suppo.sed,  that  phi¬ 
losophers  always  contented  themselves 
with  the  eight  spheres  assigned  by  Plato, 

(in  the  Republic,  lib.  x.  p.  616.)  The  as¬ 
tronomer  Callipus  a.ssumod  not  less  than 
thirty  three.  Aristotle  adopted  his  views, 
with  a  further  addition  of  twenty-two. 

Such  was  the  cosmical  theory  of  the  1 
Greeks,  which  has  prev.ailed,  with  various 
modifications,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  civilized  man. 

“  In  orbs 

Of  circuit  inexpressible  they  stood, 

Orb  within  orb." 

The  devout  reader  of  the  sublime  myths 
and  flights  of  speculation  in  which  the 
system  is  enshrined,  can  not  fail  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  inspired  vision  of  the 
wheels  within  the  wheels,  with  the  spirit 
of  the  living  creatures  in  tliem,  which 
came  from  the  north,  as  one  stood  by  the 
river  of  Chebar.  Put  the  Greek  concejv 
tion  was  pantheistic:  in  the  W’ords  of  Mr. 

Grote, 

“  Plato  conceives  the  Kosmos  as  one  animat* 
ed  and  intelligent  being  or  god,  composed  of 
body  and  soul.  Its  body  Is  moved  and  govern¬ 
ed  by  its  soul,  which  is  fixed  or  rooted  in  the 
center,  but  stretches  to  the  circumference  on  all 
sides,  as  well  as  all  round  the  exterior.  It  has 
a  perpetual  movement  of  circular  rotation  in  the 
same  unchanged  place,  which  is  the  sort  of 
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movement  most  worthy  of  a  rational  and  intel¬ 
ligent  being.” 

Bearing?  this  fact  in  mind,  we  can  not 
longer  be  surprised  that  physics  and  me-  ' 
taphysics  were  inextricably  mingled  in  an¬ 
cient  philosophy.  In  modern  conceptions 
the  w’orld  of  matter  stands  apart  from  the  , 
world  of  mind.  We  have  difficulty  in  ; 
realizing  the  views  of  a  Greek  of  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  age  and  temper.  Several  almost 
contradictory  elements  were  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  in  his  estimate  of  the  smn  of  things.  | 
The  popular  worship  of  the  gods  gave  ^ 
him  the  idea  of  personal  force  exerted  ; 
upon  material  things.  And  yet  skepti¬ 
cism  inclined  him  to  think  lightly  of  the 
popular  religion.  He  was  driven  el.se- 1 
where  to  seek  for  an  account  of  force,  or 
motion,  that  necessary  premise  to  an  in¬ 
telligent  theory  as  to  how  existing  things  i 
came  into  being.  Where  could  he  find 
this?  If  not  in  the  personal  agency  of  ! 
the  gods,  it  must  he  m  the  things  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  universe  was  its  own  creator 
and  guardian  Xo  other  conclusion  was  ; 
possible.  Motion  must  either  reside  in  i 
personal  agents,  or  be  a  property  of  the 
impersonal  things  that  were  moved.  But 
if  motion  were  inherent  in  things  them¬ 
selves,  then  these  must  be  full  of  divine 
life.  Such  was  the  Pantheism  into  which 
an  intelligent  Greek  must  necessarily  have 
fallen.  It  was  of  the  completest  kind. 
Divinity  not  only  belonged  to,  but  was 
inseparable  from,  the  Cosmos :  and  the 
present  constitution  of  things  was,  as  di¬ 
vine,  so  etern.al. 

This  Pantheism  Plato  attempted  to  re¬ 
fine  and  exalt  by  his  great  system  of  the 
Ideas.  The  Ideas  may  perhaps  be  best 
understood  as  a  suggestion  to  explain  the 
divine  nature  of  tlio  Cosmos.  The  at¬ 
tempt  was  in  a  nattiral  direction.  Plato 
included  man  in  the  universe  not  merely 
as  a  spectator,  but  .as  a  ]iarticipator  in  the 
divine  life  that  filled  and  moved  it.  In 
other  words,  he  interrog.ated  the  human 
consciousness  for  an  account  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
the  world.  lie  investigated  what  was  di¬ 
vine  in  man’s  nature  ;  and,  having  found 
it,  argued  that  what  was  divine  in  the 
world,  must  be  identic.al  with  this.  Now 
the  divine  in  man  he  discovered  to  be  the 
ide.as  of  gooclness,  beauty,  trtith,  which 
exist  within  him  independently  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character.  lie  concluded  the  same 
ideas  to  be  the  divine  part  or  element  in 
the  world,  by  participating  in  which  all 


its  phenomena  are  detei'mined.  Hence, 
although  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  Plato  was  realistic,  it  would  be 
nearer  the  mark  to  explain  that  the  real¬ 
ism  of  Plato  became  psychological.  He 
argued  fi’om  man  to  the  universe,  but  not 
until  the  universe  had  driven  him  to  man. 
Philosophy  in  his  hands  fully  assumed  the 
dialectical  or  logical  character,  to  which 
from  of  old  she  had  been  gradually  tend¬ 
ing.  So  to  say,  she  became  more  and 
more  hvmanized.  Plato  is  usually  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  realist.  He  is  so  only  in  com- 
]>arison  with  Aidstotle.  He  is  far  less  real¬ 
istic  than  any  of  his  predeces.sors.  The 
distance  between  him  and  the  earliest  spec¬ 
ulators  is  in  this  respect  very  gre.at.  The 
Ionic  or  physical  school  propounded  some 
element  of  nature  as  the  cause  of  things. 
Plato  propounds  the  ideas  of  the  human 
mind.  The  links  between  the  two  are  An¬ 
axagoras,  jvho,  with  a  foresight  which  ex¬ 
cited  the  astonishment  of  Aristotle,  laid 
down  mind  the  author  of  being;  and 
Pythagoras,  who  held  th.at  numbeis  are 
the  essences  of  things.  The  Socratic  doc¬ 
trine  of  definition,  th.at  the  inmutable  and 
.divine  nature  of  a  thing  is  its  definition, 
mav  be  added  as  immediately  precursive 
of  l*lato.  How  much  more  comprehen¬ 
sive,  as  a  theory,  is  the  ideal  system  of 
Plato,  we  need  scarcelj  remark  ;  but  it  is 
I  so  Only  inasmuch  as  the  subjective  or  hu¬ 
man  complexion  is  more  fully  brought  out ; 

;  as  the  logical  character  is  more  fully  im- 
p.arted,  and  physical  conjecture  banished  ; 

I  as  the  truths  of  the  human  mind,  for  in- 
!  vestigation  of  which  the  same  liicilities 
I  have  existed  in  every  age,  were  more  bold- 
'  ly  substituted  for  inquiries  into  nature,  the 
!  means  for  conducting  which  did  not  then 
i  exist.  The  mind  of  Anaxagoras  was 
I  vague,  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras  jejune, 

'  the  definition  of  Socrates  incomprehensi- 
I  ble,  in  comparison  of  the  system  of  the 
!  Ideas,  elaborated  by  the  invention,  and 
;  adorned  by  the  eloquence  of  Pl.ito.  He 
'  gave  to  psychology  a  transcendental  char- 
'  acter,  by  emplovmg  it  in  solution  of  the 
!  mysteries  of  being ;  while,  in  fact,  he  was 
;  employed  in  subjecting  the  universe  to  the 
'  law’s  of  human  consciousness.  This  was  a 
I  mistake,  but  it  could  not  appear  to  be  any 
’  thing  but  the  truth  in  the  age  of  Plato, 

!  investigation  having  no  other  open  path. 

We  might  fairly  describe  the  philosophy 
I  of  Plato  as  a  transcendental  logic.  His 
!  Dialectic  was  the  method  or  science  which 
‘  discovers  the  Ideas  ;  the  Ideas  themselves 
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were  the  divine,  external,  immutable  ele- ' 
mcnt  in  the  nature  both  of  men  and  of 
tilings. 

It  is  remark.able  that  Aristotle  uses  his 
most  contemptuous  expression  toward  the 
Ideas  of  Plato  when  he  regards  them  as 
an  explanation  of  the  physical  universe, 
lie  appears  to  have  discovered  the  weak 
point  in  the  system  to  have  been  that  it 
was  no  explanation  of  n.ature.  And  yet 
even  in  departing  from  his  master,  he  W’as 
only  continuing  his  master’s  work,  ns  we 
shall  presently  observe ;  and  was  himself 
in  turn  unable  to  go  beyond  the  limits  im¬ 
posed  by  the  unrijKjness  of  his  times,  or  to 
alter  the  direction  given  to  thought  by 
previous  inquirers.  So  true  it  is  that  the 
greatest  minds  are  never  able  to  escape 
from  the  atmo.sphere  of  thought  in  which 
they  live.  If  they  .advance  upon  some  po¬ 
sition  lying  beyond  the  actual  reach  of 
men,  it  is  only  because  they  have  been  ac¬ 
companied  part  of  the  way  by  their  fel¬ 
lows  ;  they  are  but,  as  it  were,  a  stone’s 
throw  or  a  bow-shot  beyond  the  rest ;  the 
forlorn  hope  could  not  go  forth  alone, 
without  the  camp,  to  the  assault,  had  not 
the  whole  army  sat  down  before  the  hos¬ 
tile  towers.  Or,  to  borrow  a  figure  from 
the  sublime  conception  under  w’hich  these 
very  sages  explained  the  visible  universe, 
the  brightest  stars  of  human  intellect  can 
but  rotate  in  the  impalpable  ethereal 
sphere  of  general  human  attainment  and 
thought  where  they  have  been  placed; 
they  have  no  motion  nor  brightness  apart 
from  this ;  they'  c.an  not  rise  beyond  its 
bight,  nor  escape  from  its  circumambient 
grasp ;  music  of  other  spheres  they  shall 
not  hear ;  nor,  if  they  would  rebel  against 
this  law  of  the  iutelligential  universe,  slmll 
they  have  other  fate  than  that  of  the  Son 
of  the  Morning,  bright  meteoric  catastro¬ 
phe  and  quick  extinction. 

Plato,  then,  as  well  as  Aristotle,  to 
whom  we  have  not  yet  come,  was  the 
servant  of  all,  because  greatest  among 
them.  He  embraced,  whilst  he  ampli¬ 
fied,  the  conjectures  of  his  eminent  pre¬ 
decessors,  Anaxagoras  and  Pythagoras, 
and  probably  did  more  justice  than  he 
could  make  appear  to  the  calmly  ab¬ 
stract  conception  of  the  latter.  But 
there  was  another  element  of  common 
thought  which  had  to  be  represented  in 
his  philosophy.  The  intelligent  Greeks 
of  his  day,  however  skeptical  as  to  the 
popular  culture  of  the  gods,  could  never 
eliminate  the  notion  of  personal  causation 
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derived  therefrom.  Plato  never  thorough¬ 
ly  cleared  his  jdiilosophy  from  the  same 
conception.  Although,  therefore,  his  basis 
is  logically  Pantheistic,  and  he  regarded 
the  difterent  parts  of  the  universe  as  gift¬ 
ed  with  divine  motion,  and  the  whole  as 
a  mighty,  living,  and  selfsubsisting  mass, 
yet  he  assigns  a  place  to  the  agency  of 
the  gods,  and  we  find  in  his  severest 
speculations  a  continual  slipping  back 
into  the  forms  of  popular  belief.  Hence 
the  great  importance  to  be  attached  to 
his  mythes,  which  occur  usually  as  a  kind 
of  summing  up  of  his  arguments — at  the 
end  of  a  discussion,  for  example  —  and 
held  the  important  office  of  reconciling 
his  own  opinions,  so  far  as  may  be,  with 
those  of  the  general  public.  Whether 
the  mythes  of  Plato  >vere  of  his  own 
invention,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  ado])ted 
with  alterations  from  some  great  cycle 
of  imaginative  tradition  which  may  have 
marked  the  passing  of  poetry  into  jihi- 
losophy,  they  are  of  immense  value  as 
expositions  of  the  convictions  of  the 
d.ay'.  They  are  also  remarkable  as  mon¬ 
uments  of  a  thing  that  has  struck  our¬ 
selves  —  the  way  in  which  the  faith  of 
mankind  has  been  dependent  on  imagi¬ 
nation.  Imagination  shaped  the  creeds 
of  primeval  date;  and  when  philosophy 
arose,  it  was  the  legitimate  function  of 
that  awful  faculty  to  explore  the  secrets 
of  the  human  spirit,  and  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  psychology.  But  in  the  share 
occupied  in  the  physical  theories  of  the 
ancients,  imagination  exceeded  her  just 
limits,  and  took  the  place  of  rigid  obser¬ 
vation. 

Perhaps  the  finest  and  most  highly- 
wrought  of  the  Platonic  mythes  is  that 
which  relates  the  experience  of  Er,  the 
Armenian,  in  the  other  world,  from  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  return  among 
men.  It  refers  in  the  main  to  the  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments  of  souls  after 
death ;  but  contains  besides  an  account 
of  the  appearance  presented  by  the  phy¬ 
sical  Cosmos  from  a  superior  position. 
As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
part  of  the  mythe  again,  we  will  quote  in 
this  place  the  most  important  sentences 
in  it : 

“  After  four  more  days,  they  reached  a  place 
where  they  saw  stretched  out  from  above, 
across  the  whole  heaven  and  earth,  a  line  of 
light  like  a  column,  very  much  resembling  a 
rainbow,  only  more  bright  and  pure.  They 
reached  this  object  itself  next  day  ;  and  there, 
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in  the  midst  of  the  light,  they  saw  the  ends  of 
the  extende<l  bands  of  heaven,  appearing  from 
out  of  it;  for  tliis  light  is  the  band  of  heaven, 
and  holds  together  its  whole  circumference, 
like  the  undergirth  in  ships.  And  out  of  these 
ends  proceeded,  in  a  lengthily  produced  line, 
the  Spindle  of  Necessity,  by  means  of  which  all 
the  revolving  bodies  perform  their  circuits.  The 
shaft  and  winch  of  the  Spindle  are  of  adamant, 
while  the  spool  is  composed  of  this  and  other 
substances.  The  shape  of  the  spool  resembles 
what  we  employ  ;  but,  according  to  Er,  we  are 
to  conceive  of  it  as  though  one  large  spool  was 
scooped  out  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder, 
and  within  this  another  such  like  one,  but 
smaller,  were  adjusted,  like  barrels  that  fit  into 
one  another ;  within  this  again  a  third,  and  so 
a  fourth ;  and  after  them  four  more :  so  that 
there  are  eight  spools  in  all,  inclosed  one  within 
another,  presenting  circular  edges  from  above, 
but  an  unbroken  surface,  as  of  a  single  spool, 
around  the  Spindle,  which  goes  right  through 
the  center  of  the  eighth. 

“  As  the  cylinder  turns,  a  revolving  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  whole.  But  while  the  whole 
is  revolving,  the  seven  interior  circles  slowly 
rotate  in  the  opposite  direction.  Of  these,  the 
eighth  is  the  swiftest  in  motion,  next  to  this 
the  seventh,  sixth,  and  fifth,  all  with  the  ^me 
velocity;  thu.s,  as  it  seemed,  the  fourth,  the 
third,  and,  lastly,  the  second.  The  Spindle 
turns  in  the  lap  of  Necessity.  And  carried 
round  with  the  circles,  one  resting  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  each,  and  uttering  one  single 
note,  were  Sirens,  whose  eight  voices  together 
compose  a  harmony.  Moreover,  at  equal  in¬ 
tervals  around,  sat,  each  upon  a  throne,  in 
white  robes,  and  with  chaplets  on  their  heads, 
Necessity’s  three  daughters,  the  F«tes,  Lache- 
sis  and  Olotho  and  Atropos;  and  to  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  Sirens,  Lachesis  sang  of  the  Past, 
Clotho  of  the  Present,  Atropos  of  the  Future. 
And  at  times  Olotho  turned  the  uttermost  circle 
round  the  spindle  by  a  touch  of  her  right  hand ; 
and  .\tropos,  in  like  manner,  with  her  left  hand 
turned  those  within ;  while  Lachesis,  with  either 
hand,  touched  both  in  her  turn.” — Repxtblic^  x. 
pp.  616,  617. 

In  this  j)assao;e  we  have  the  geocentric 
theory  set  fortlt  with  the  utmost  splen¬ 
dor  of  imagination  ;  and  it  is  remarka¬ 
ble  to  what  an  extent  Plato  permits  his 
representation  of  a  philosophical  system 
to  be  adorned  by  the  popular  creations 
of  imagination.  The  system  is  complete 
in  itself,  without  investing  allegorical 
personages  with  motive  powers.  But 
the  system  is  in  itself  an  allegory,  a 
mystical  representation  of  a  theory  ;  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  defense  against 
its  becoming  allegorical  in  form.  The 
spindle  had  been  termed  in  the  outset, 
“  The  spindle  of  Necessity from  this 
phrase  presently  arises  an  impersonation 


of  Neces.sity,  and  the  spindle  revolves 
in  her  lap.  'Flien  come  the  three  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Necessity;  and  to  them,  rather 
incongruously,  the  Sirens  are  added.  The 
provisions  for  moving  the  cosmical  spheres 
.and  axis  are  thus  made  more  complicated 
than  the  scheme  itself  of  the  Cosmos.  All 
is  quite  characteristic  of  the  mode  of 
thought  in  vogue  in  Plato’s  time. 

A  question  of  some  moment  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Grote. 
Did  Plato  admit  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  around  its  owm  axis  ?  If  so,  how 
did  he  reconcile  this  with  the  general  re¬ 
volution  of  the  spheres  around  the  earth 
.as  their  center?  We  had  better  allow 
Mr.  Grote  to  give  his  own  statement  and 
elucidation  of  the  question.  He  says  in 
the  next  words  of  the  passage  already 
quoted : 

“  The  revolutions  of  the  exterior  or  sidereal 
sphere  (circle  of  the  same)  depend  on,  and  are 
determined  by,  the  revolutions  of  the  solid  cyl¬ 
inder  or  axis,  which  traverses  the  Ko.smos  in 
its  whole  diameter.  Besides  these,  there  are 
various  interior  spheres  or  circles,  (circles  of 
the  different,)  which  rotate  by  distinct  and 
variable  impulses  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
sidereal  sphere.  This  latter  is  so  much  more 
powerful  than  they,  that  it  carries  them  all 
round  with  it :  yet  they  make  good,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  their  own  special  opposite  move¬ 
ment,  which  causes  their  positions  to  be  ever 
changing,  and  the  whole  system  to  be  compli¬ 
cated.  But  the  grand,  capital,  uniform,  over¬ 
powering,  movement  of  the  Kosmos  consists  in 
the  revolution  of  the  solid  axis,  which  deter¬ 
mines  tliat  of  the  exterior  sidereal  sphere.  The 
impulse  or  stimulus  to  this  movement  comes 
from  the  cosmical  soul,  which  has  its  root  in 
the  center.  Just  at  this  point  is  situated  the 
earth,  ‘  the  oldest  and  most  venerable  of  intra- 
kosmic  deities,’  packed  round  the  center  of  the 
axis,  and  having  for  its  function  to  guard  and 
regulate  those  revolutions  of  the  axis,  and 
through  them  those  of  the  outer  sphere,  on 
which  the  succession  of  day  and  night  depends 
— as  well  as  to  nurse  mankind. 

”  In  all  this  we  see  that  the  ruling  principle 
and  force  of  the  Kosmos  is  made  to  dwell  in 
and  emanate  from  iU  emter.'' — P.  34. 

If  the  earth  be  “  closely  packed”  round 
.a  revolving  axis,  it  must  partake  in  the 
revolution  ;  if  the  word  be  taken  in  its 
other  sense,  the  question  is  at  once  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affii-mative.  Plato  took 
the  conception  of  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  around  a  central  point  from  the  old 
Pythagotean  doctrine  of  a  central  fire, 
round  which  the  earth  and  sidereal 
spheres  alike  revolved. 
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Not  to  weary  the  readier  with  the  con- ' 
flicting  authorities  collected  by  Mr.  Grote 
for  and  against  himself,  we  may  sum  up 
bv  saying  that  this  is  a  contest  of  proba¬ 
bilities.  Is  it  more  probable  that  Plato 
believed  in  the  immobility  of  the  earth,  or 
that  he  maintained  its  rotation  in  the  face 
of  an  inconsistency  patent  to  a  modern 
tyro,  but  of  which  he  appears  uncon¬ 
scious?  We  believe  that  the  latter  is 
the  true  opinion.  To  us  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  is  in  itself  conclusive  ;  and  not 
only  did  Aristotle  fail  to  perceive  the  ol)- 
vious  flaw,  but  every  commentator  down 
to  tbe  present  day  has  omitted  to  notice 
it.  A  living  philologer,  the  great  Boekh, 
has  been  the  first  to  ptunt  it  out.  But  it 
would  be  well,  before  dismissing  this  part 
of  our  subject,  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
pa.«sages  in  Plato  himself. 

The  passage  in  Ph^dOy  (p.  108,)  which  (j^scends  to  the  lower  regions,  it  flows  through 
some  commentators  have  8up|>osed  con-  ^  earth  into  the  streams  there,  and  fills  them, 
tradictory  of  the  one  quoted  from  the  ;  just  as  we  pump  up  water.  P.ut  when  again  it 
Timcms,  can  not  be  fairly  regarded  as  !  leaves  those  regions  and  rushes  hither,  to  the 
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perforated  one  into  another  under  the  earth, 
some  with  narrower  and  some  with  wider 
channels,  and  have  passages  through,  by  which 
a  great  quantity  of  water  flows  from  me  into 
another,  as  into  basins,  and  there  are  immense 
bulks  of  ever-flowing  river  under  the  earth, 
both  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  a  great  quanti¬ 
ty  of  Are,  and  mighty  rivers  of  fire,  and  many 
of  liquid  mire,  some  purer,  some  more  miry. 
Hut  all  these  move  up  and  down,  as  it  were  by 
a  certain  oscillation  existing  in  the  earth.” 

This  oscillation  proceeds  from  the  bot¬ 
tomless  chasm,  commonly  known  as  Tar¬ 
tarus,  wliich  is  described  as  a  perforation 
llirough  the  entire  earth,  containing  a 
mass  of  fluid  m.'iterial,  which  rises  and 
sinks  by  the  action  of  violent  winds,  and 
alternately  floods  and  leaves  the  river 
channels  of  the  several  regions  that  open 
into  the  sides  of  the  chasm. 

“When,  therefore,  the  water  rushing  down 


such.  Plato  is  there  discussing  the  causes 
of  the  eaith's  stability  in  absolute  space, 
as  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  does 
not  say  enough  to  decide  the  question  of 
axillary  revolution.  Others,  however, 
have  alleged  it  as  going  against  the 
mythe  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic^ 
because  it  contains  no  mention  of  the 


region  inhabited  by  man,  it  fills  our  rivers,  and 
forms  seas,  lakes,  and  fountains.  Then  the 
rivers,  sinking  again  beneath  the  earth,  some 
of  them  having  gone  round  longer  and  more 
numerous  localities,  others  round  fewer  and 
shorter,  again  discharge  themselves  into  Tar¬ 
tarus,  some  much  lower  than  they  were  drawn 
up,  others  only  a  little  so ;  but  all  of  them  flow 
in  again  below  the  point  at  which  they  flowed 


solid  cosmical  axis,  which  plays  so  con- j  out.  And  some  issued  out  directly  opposite  the 
spicuous  a  part  in  the  latter  passage.  I  they  flow  in,  others  on  the 

But  Plato  never  conceived  of  the  axis  as  |  ‘I?"® 

a  means  of  support,  but  as  a  center  ot  re- 1 

volution  ;  and  therefore  naturally  made  ute  serpents,  when  they  had  descended  as  low 
no  allusion  to  it  in  a  discussion  of  the  j  as  possible,  di.schar*  themselves  a{^in ;  and  it 

centric  stability  of  the  earth.  ■  is  possible  for  them  to  descend  on  either  side  as 

The  mythe  in  the  Phixdo  shows  con-  i  far  as  the  middle,  but  not  beyond,  for  in  each 

clusively  that  revolution,  carried  out  in  direction  there  is  an  acclivity  in  the  streams 

every  part  of  the  universe,  was  the  fun- 1  ways  P.  112,  etc. 
damental  physical  idea  with  Plato.  Re-  j  Plato  theorized  respecting  the  consti- 
voliition  is  not  confined  to  the  ethereal  j  tution  of  the  earth  by  applying  the  same 
verticilli,  but  is  conceived  to  be  con-  {  conception  ns  had  already  been  admitted 


tinned,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  things  will 
allow,  beneath  the  crust  of  tbe  solid 
sphere  of  the  earth.  His  conception  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth  seems  to  have 
been,  that  it  is  divided  into  a  series  of  re¬ 
gions,  contained  one  within  another.  Just 
as  the  cosmical  spheres  are,  and  commu¬ 
nicating  with  one  another  by  pits 


in  explanation  of  the  celestial  regions. 
We  think  that  this  pass.ige  from  the 
Pheedo  has  considerable  weight  as  an  in¬ 
direct  proof  of  Mr.  Grote’s  sagacity  in 
bitting  uj>on  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  are  surprised  that  he  omits  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  it  in  his  pamphlet. 

Aristotle  adopted  the  prevailing  geo- 


one  another  by  pits  or  ^  ^  _ 

chasms ;  and  these  regions  are  for  tbe  i  centric  theory,  with  some  remarkable  va- 
most  part  filled  with  flowing  rivers  of  I  nations.  We  can  not  do  better  than  al- 
water  or  of  fire.  We  may  quote  one  or  low  Mr.  Grote  to  state  the  outline  of  his 
two  of  the  more  characteristic  sen- !  cosmical  system.  With  the  earlier  philo- 
tences :  ;  sophei's,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ruling  priii- 

“  But  all  these  (regions)  are  in  many  places  I  ciple  and  motion  of  the  Cosmos  was 
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m.'ide  to  dwell  in  and  emanate  from  the  \ 
center:  | 

“  When  wo  come  to  ArUtotle,  we  find  that  ! 
the  nilinf;  principle,  or  force  of  the  Kosinoa,  is 
placed  not  in  its  center,  but  in  its  circumfer-  ' 
ence.  He  recognizes  no  solid  revolving  axis  ! 
traversing  the  whole  diameter  of  the  Kosmos.  ; 
The  interior  of  the  Kosmos  is  occupied  by  the 
four  elements,  earth,  water,  air,  fire ;  neither  of 
which  can  revolve  except  by  violence,  or  under 
the  pressure  of  extraneous  force.  To  each  of 
them  rectilinear  motion  is  natural :  earth  ! 
moves  naturally  toward  the  center ;  fire  moves  ' 
naturally  toward  the  circumference,  away  from 
the  center.  But  the  peripheral  substance  of ' 
the  Ko.smo8  is  radically  distinct  from  the  four  ' 
elements:  rotatory  motion  in  a  circle  isnafura/ 
to  it,  and  is  the  only  variety  of  motion  natural 
to  it.  That  it  is  moved  at  all,  it  owes  to  a  ^ 
primum  movent  immobile  impelling  it ;  but  the  > 
two  are  coeternal,  and  the  motion  has  neither  \ 
beginning  nor  end.  That,  when  moved,  its 
motion  is  rotatory,  and  not  rectilinear,  it  owes  i 
to  its  own  nature.  It  rotates  perpetually,  ! 
through  its  own  nature  and  inherent  virtue,  ' 
not  by  constraining  pressure  communicated 
from  a  center,  or  from  a  soul.  If  constraint 
were  required —  if  there  were  any  contrary 
tendency  to  be  overcome — the  revolving  peri¬ 
phery  would  become  fatigued,  and  would  re 
quire  per  ods  of  repose ;  but  since  in  revolving  j 
it  only  obeys  its  own  peculiar  nature,  it  persists  ’ 
forever,  without  knowing  fatigue.  Tliis  periph-  ] 
eral,  or  fifth  essence,  perpetually  revolving,  is  I 
the  divine,  venerable,  and  commanding  portion 
of  the  Kosmos,  more  grand  and  honorable  than  I 
the  inteiior  parts  or  the  center.  Aristotle  lays 
this  down  {DeCalo,  ii.  13,  p.  293,  b.  10)  in  ex¬ 
press  antithesis  to  the  Pythagoreans,  who,  like 
Plato,  considered  the  center  as  the  point  of 
grandeur  and  command,  placing  fire  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  for  that  reason.  The  earth  has  no  positive  | 
cosmical  function  in  Aristotle.  It  occupies  the 
center,  because  all  its  parts  have  a  natural 
movement  toward  the  center ;  and  it  is  un¬ 
moved  because  there  mutt  he  something  in  the  j 
center  which  is  always  stationary,  asaconirary  | 
or  antithesis  to  the  fifth  essence  or  peripheral  j 
substance  of  the  Kosmos,  which  is  in  perpe- 1 
tual  rotation  by  its  own  immutable  nature.” — 
P.  35. 

We  have  said  that  Plato  was  less  real¬ 
istic  than  his  predecessors,  that  is,  less  apt 
to  confuse  the  notions  of  the  mind  respect¬ 
ing  things  with  the  essential  nature  itself 
of  things.  In  the  same  way  Aristotle 
was  less  realistic  than  Plato,  lie  saw 
clearly  the  difTerciice  between  the  unprof¬ 
itable  pursuit  of  universal  conception,  and 
the  study  of  the  actual  facts  of  nature. 
He  was  the  first  to  attempt  any  general 
division  of  the  map  of  philosophy,  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  sciences,  and  determine  the 
method  in  which  they  were  to  be  pursued. 


That  he  sometimes  made  mistakes  renders 
his  greatness,  his  general  correctness,  only 
the  more  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  .all  good 
men  ;  he  succeeded  to  Plato  in  conducting 
one  8t.age  further  that  illustrious  march  of 
])hilosophy  which  is  subjecting  to  man’s 
dominion  the  realms  of  the  spiritual  and 
m.aterial  universe.  lie  has  been  contrast¬ 
ed  with  Plato ;  but,  in  fact,  he  perceived 
and  carried  forward  Plato’s  work.  Iktcon 
has  been  contrasted  with  him ;  but,  in  re¬ 
ality,  Bacon  has  received  his  mantle,  and 
built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  him. 

The  earlier  philosophy  bad  been  limited 
in  use  to  contemplation.  It  furnished  the 
mind  w’ith  an  instrument  or  art — called 
by  Plato  Dialectic — by  which  it  might 
contemplate  the  universe.  Aristotle  con¬ 
ceived  of  philosophy  under  two  ad<lition- 
.al  ]>oints  of  view,  as  embracing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  art  and  of  human  action.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  view',  he  made  his 
great  threefold  division  of  philosophy  into 
Theoretic,  or  Contemplative,  Efilcient, 
and  Practical.  It  is  a  division  which  may 
be  safely  adhered  to,  and  has  never,  in 
fact,  been  superseded.  But  the  progress 
of  philosojihy  h.as  altered  many  of  the  sub¬ 
divisions  included  by  him  under  each  of 
these  gre.at  leading  divisions.  Under  the 
Theoretic  Philosojdiy  he  includes  Physics, 
Mathematics,  and  Metaphysics;  under  the 
Efficient  Philosophy,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and 
Poetry  ;  under  the  Practical  Philosophy, 
Ethics  and  Politics. 

It  will  strike  a  modern  philosophical 
student  with  surprise  to  find  Physics  and 
Metaphysics  included  by  Aristotle  under 
the  same  division  ;  but  he  will  not  con¬ 
demn  the  Greek  for  want  of  penetration, 
even  if  he  exult  over  his  lack  of  know'- 
ledge.  To  gain  an  accurate  view’  of  the 
nature  of  physical  science  was  the  one 
thing  impossible  to  Greek  philosophy. 
There  w’as  no  certain  knowledge  of  a  spir¬ 
itual  world,  or  of  a  personal  Deity  as  the 
Creator  of  matter ;  the  inconsistent  no¬ 
tion  of  personal  agency  in  the  w’ork  of 
creation  and  succession,  borrow’ed  from 
popular  worship,  was  daily  more  and  more 
discredited  as  a  philosophical  expedient.. 
Force,  or  motion,  was  conseqently  re¬ 
garded  as  inherent  in  objects  themselves 
and  while  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
was  far  less  implicated  in  popular  religion, 
or  views  derived  from  it,  than  that  of 
Plato,  it  had  only  att.aincd  to  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  Pantheism  from  the  change. 
There  is  a  uniformity  and  magnificent  un> 
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interruptedness  in  the  successions  of  na¬ 
ture  which  does  not  belong  to  the  cycle 
of  human  action ;  and  this  character  in¬ 
duced  Aristotle  to  regard  nature,  or  the 
universe,  to  use  the  ancient  expression,  as 
divine  and  eternal.  Bacon,  a  Christian  in 
all  liis  thinking,  could  regard  the  physical 
universe  as  arising  from  a  creative  fiat, 
and  preserved  in  its  succession  by  laws 
imposed  by  Omnipotence.  lie  could, 
therefore,  disjoin  the  one  from  the  other 
study  ;  and,  while  in  his  Admncement  of 
Learning  he  assigned  a  separate  place  to 
theology,  could  prosecute  physics  on  an 
entirely  independent  basis.  But  how  was 
it  possible  for  Aristotle  to  avoid  Panthe¬ 
ism  ?  The  maxim,  “  Nothing  can  come 
of  nothing,”  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
the  foundation  of  all  ancient  philosophy. 
In  the  absence,  then,  of  a  revelation  re¬ 
specting  the  preexistent  Diety,  what  was 
there  to  prevent  the  conclusion  that  mat¬ 
ter  was  eternal,  and,  if  eternal,  divine; 
that  nature,  or  the  universe,  was  itself  the 
originator  of  succession  ?  Hence  we  find 
Aristotle,  the  most  exact  of  all  philoso¬ 
phers,  including  physics  in  his  theoretic 
I>hilo8ophy ;  subjecting  it  to  the  same 
treatment  as  metaphysics,  and  even  re¬ 
garding  it  as  a  branch  of  the  latter. 

It  is  through  his  erroneous  views  upon 
hysical  philosophy  that  Aristotle  has 
ecn  frequently  called  to  question  in 
modem  times.  As  he  is  often  com- 

Eared  with  Bacon,  the  glory  of  Eng- 
ind,  it  will  not  be  without  use  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  particulars  in  w’hich 
the  two  differ  each  from  other.  But  we 
must  premise  that  to  consider  Bacon  as 
diametrically  opposed  to  Aristotle  is  as 
great  an  error  as  to  consider  Aristotle 
diametrically  opposed  to  Plato.  The 
teaching  of  each  of  these  great  men 
w’as  legitimately  develope<i  from  that  of 
his  predecessor.  And  we  suspect  that 
the  mental  similarity  between  the  three 
was  much  closer  than  is  usually  sup¬ 
posed.  All  three  had  the  same  ency¬ 
clopedic  grasp  of  all  that  was  known 
in  their  own  times,  combined  with  the 
power  of  recognizing  and  identifying 
themselves  with  the  onward  movement 
of  human  thought.  They  all  attempted 
the  same  great  task,  th.at  of  giving  to 
their  age  an  arrangement  of  science, 
and  a  method  for  pursuing  investiga¬ 
tion.  They  all  possessed  immense  con¬ 
structiveness  ;  they  all  applied  this  power 
to  the  reorganization  of  society,  shadow- 
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ing  out  the  duties  of  the  human  race, 
extending  the  rule  of  man  over  the  realm 
of  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  giving 
him  “counsels  of  perfection”  in  regard 
to  both  his  moral  and  social  character. 
Besides  these  threb,  we  know  of  none 
who  have  attempted  the  same  work  with 
the  same  combination  of  originality  with 
reverence  for  the  past.  But  it  may  ex¬ 
cite  surprise  to  find  the  first  of  them 
included  with  the  other  two  as  an  exact 
writer  on  scientific  subjects.  It  is  often 
said  that  before  the  Organon,  Ethics, 
and  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  there  were  no 
exact  treatises  on  the  laws  of  thought, 
morals,  and  art.  This  is  in  one  sense 
correct ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
how  readily  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  might 
bo  named  after  the  leading  subject  of 
each  among  them.  For  example,  the 
Philebtts  and  Thea>tetns  might  be  called 
the  Logic  or  Dialectic  of  Plato ;  the  Gor- 
gias  his  Rhetoric  ;  the  Republic  and  the 
Crito  his  treatise  on  Political  Science  ; 
the  Pheedo  and  the  Phaedrus  his  l)e 
Animd.  Before  him  we  know  of  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  eliminate  special  subjects  from 
the  mass  of  speculation,  except  in  the 
case  of  mathematics;  and  his  exactitude 
was  as  much  greater  than  that  of  earlier 
thinkers  as  it  was  less  than  that  of  Aris¬ 
totle. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  the  weakness  of 
Aristotle  to  exaggerate  the  differences 
between  himself  and  Plato:  and  the 
eulogists  of  Bacon  have  endeavored  to 
depreciate  the  Stagyrite.  The  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  three  wo  con¬ 
ceive  to  have  been  essential ;  those  of 
difference  to  have  depended  in  a  great 
degree  upon  accidental  circumstance  : 
and  with  this  proviso  we  shall  briefly 
endeavor  to  exhibit  several  important 
discrepancies  between  the  two  latter  of 
these  gre.at  men,  confining  ourselves  to 
cases  in  which  their  nomenclature  was 
similar,  but  their  conception  different. 

The  original  discrepancy  lay,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  in  the  Pantheism  of 
the  one  as  conti’asted  with  the  Theistic 
foundation  on  which  the  other  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  build.  In  close  connection  with 
this  arises  another  most  imfiortant  point, 
the  different  idea  entertained  by  each 
of  the  use  of  induction.  The  nature  of 
the  inductive  process  was  nearly  as  well 
understood  by  Aristotle  as  bjr  Bacon 
himself.  But  Aristotle  applied  it  to  the 
clearing  up  of  human  notions  ;  Bacon 
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applied  it  to  the  asceilaining  of  natural  yet>  in  a  state  to  yield  the  ultimate  prin* 
laws.  The  major  premise  of  the  philo-  ciple  of  heat. 

sopliic  syllogism  always  is  with  Aristotle  Another  important  term  used,  both  by 
that  the  human  conception  on  any  sub-  Aristotle  and  JJacon,  is  the  word  “  form.” 
ject  is  right.  With  Bacon  the  funda-  Aristotle  employs  it  to  designate  the  de- 
incntal  maxim  was  that  a  preconception,  finitions  of  things  obtained  by  his  own 
on  physical  philosophy,  at  least,  is  pro-  process  of  definition.  Bacon  disliked  the 
bably  wrong;  that  laws  are  only  to  be  word,  {N'ovum  Organum^  i.  51-65 ;  ii.  1,) 
established  Irom  careful  examination  of  but  adopted  it,  on  account  of  its  wide 
facts.  Whenever  his  conceptions  have  acceptance,  to  designate  the  general  laws 
been  founded  upon  facts,  ot  uhich  the  gained  by  his  inductions.  It  is  much 
state  of  know’ledge  in  his  age  permit-  more  descriptive  of  the  former  than  of 
ted  a  thorough  investigation,  Aristotle  the  latter.  “  Form”  is  the  Latin  version 
has  attained  a  truthfulness  which  has  of  the  Greek  word  appearanre,  or  that 
never  been  gainsaid  Ilis  definitions  of  which  ia  seen,  {apeeies  is  another  Latin 
abstract  notions  in  ethics,  f<»r  example,  version  of  the  same  word,)  and  is  more 
have  continued  in  force  up  to  the  pres-  applicable  to  the  definitions  which  arise 
ent.  Human  nature  could  be  brought  from  considering  what  appears  to  be  the 
sufficiently  within  his  cognizance  to  ena-  exact  notion  to  be  entertained  of  the 
ble  him  to  form  a  conception  adequate  thing  that  is  to  be  defined,  than  to  the 
to  the  truth.  Thus  his  definitions  of  general  Law  gained  bjr  examining  a  num- 
justice,  courage,  prudence,  cjtn  hardly  her  of  instances  in  which  that  law  occurs, 
be  impeached.  But  when  he  comes  to  It  plays  as  important  apart  in  the  Physics 
attempt  to  define  general  laws  of  na-  of  Aristotle  as  in  his  Logic  ;  and  its  intro- 
turc,  such  as,  for  example,  lights  or  heM^  duction  into  both  is  due  to  the  celebrated 
then  it  is  discovered  that  he  is  employ-  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Cause.  We  must, 
ing  a  general  conception  to  interpret  therefore,  glance  at  this,  though  only  in 
facts,  instead  of  investigating  facts  to  connection  with  the  physical  philosophy 
form  his  definition.  He  endeavors  to  ;  of  Aristotle,  and  so  far  as  it  affords  an 
define  the  nature  of  heat  ex.aclly,  as  it  instnictive  contrast  with  th.at  of  Bacon, 
differs  from  all  other  natures,  giving  an  It  is  well  known  th.at  Aristotle  describes 
accurate  analysis  of  what  is  thought  philosophy  as  a  search  after  the  causes  of 
about  it,  and  rejecting  every  notion  com-  things ;  and  that  he  divides  causes  into 
mon  to  other  things.  The  definition  re  four  kinds — the  material,  the  formal,  the 
maiuing  after  such  rejection  he  considered  efficient,  and  the  final.*  An  object  of  inves- 
to  be  expre.ssive  of  that  principle  on  which  ligation  might,  according  to  this  scheme, 
the  whole  n.ature  of  heat  de|>ends.  Bacon  be  viewed,  either  (a)  with  respect  to 
{Novum  Organum^  ii.)  examines  facts  con-  that  from  which  it  has  originated  ;  or  (i) 
cerning  heat,  distinguishes  those  which  with  respect  to  its  own  characteristic  es- 
really  belong  to  it  from  those  which  do  sence ;  or  (c)  with  respect  to  the  power 
not,  and  from  the  remainder  forms  a  gen-  by  which  it  has  been  produced  ;  or  (<f) 
eral  affirmation  respecting  it.  There  can  with  respect  to  its  tendency,  or  the  end 
be  no  question  which  of  the  two  is  the  fulfilled  by  it.  A  completely  philosophi- 
sounder  method  of  proceeding :  but  it  cal  account  of  any  subject  would  include 
should  bo  always  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  those.  For  instance,  a  completely 
regard  to  the  amount  of  positive  dis-  philosophical  analysis  of  justice  would 
covery,  Bacon  could  no  more,  by  his  tell  us  from  what  it  originated,  (suppose 
improved  method,  forestall  the  gradual  we  say,  from  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
progress  of  science  than  if  he  had  been  man  mind,)  which  would  be  its  material 
working  with  the  defective  instruments  cause  ;  it  would  also  tell  us  its  essence,  or 
of  Aristotle.  His  own  definition  of  heat  definition,  or  formal  cause ;  and  the  power 
is  quite  erroneous,  though  he  attempted  which  produced  it,  or  its  efficient  cause, 
to  reach  it  in  the  most  elaborate  man-  (say,  tbe  freedom  of  the  human  will ;) 
ner :  modern  science  has  overthrown  it,  and,  lastly,  the  results  to  which  it  tends, 
and  it  is  even  regarded  as  a  curious  in-  namely,  the  performing  of  just  actions, 
stance  of  hasty  generalization.  It  was,  which  is  its  final  cause, 
in  fact,  a  definition  subject  to  correc¬ 
tion  ;  science  was  not  then  (and  is  not 
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We  said  that  a  completely  philosophi¬ 
cal  account  of  any  object  would  be  one 
which  described  it  under  each  of  its 
causes.  lint  there  are  veiy  few  objects 
of  science  which,  in  the  imperfect  state 
of  human  knowledge,  can  be  fully  treated 
in  accordance  with  every  principle  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  Some,  therefore,  are  treated 
more  in  accordance  with  one  principle, 
some  more  in  accordance  with  another: 
and  a  division  of  the  various  parts  of  phi¬ 
losophy  may  be  made,  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  which  each  is  susceptible. 
Thus,  metaphysics,  considered  as  the 
science  which  endcMvors  to  [>enetrate  the 
mysteries  of  existence,  takes  cognizance 
of  the  formal  cause.  Logic  and  rhetoric 
direct  how  certain  effects  are  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  therefore  proceed  upon  the 
efficient  cause,  floral  philosophy,  which 
embraces  the  ends  of  human  action,  is 
treated  by  the  method  of  final  cause ;  and, 
according  to  modern  views,  physical  phi¬ 
losophy,  having  for  its  subject-matter  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  their  invaria¬ 
ble  8c‘quences,  would  as  certainly  be  con- 
venwiit  with  the  material  cause. 

We  retuni  to  our  point  when  we  say 
that  Aristotle,  however,  regarded  physical 
science  as  inquiring  into  the  formal  cause, 
or  essence,  of  things ;  not  as  having  ful¬ 
filled  its  work  when  it  has  .simply  pointed 
out  the  invariable  antecedents  of  the 
phenomena  which  m.ay  be  under  discus¬ 
sion.  This  was  consistent  with  his  belief: 
first,  that  every  natural  object  had  one 
]>articular  essence  or  definition,  and  no 
more ;  secondly,  that  this  was  discover¬ 
able.  Bacon,  more  correct  in  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  sphere  of  physical  philosophy, 
was  by  no  means  so  consistent  in  his  no¬ 
menclature.  His  discussion  of  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  doctrine  of  the  Four  Causes,  at 
the  opening  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Novum  Oryanum,  is  confused  and  unsa¬ 
tisfactory.  He  says  very  truly,  that  the 
discovery  of  form,  or  essence,  may  be 
considered  desperate ;  yet,  in  deference 
to  ancient  usage,  he  ^opts  the  word 
“  form”  to  designate  the  function  and 
method  of  physical  philosophy.  His 
value  as  a  philosopher  consists  in  having 
cle.arly  perceived  that  physical  philosophy 
takes  no  account  of  the  essence  or  com¬ 
plete  mature  of  things  in  themselves;  but 
that,  having  traced  an  invariable  sequence 
in  certain  classes  of  phenomena,  it  has  ac¬ 
complished  its  utmost,  and  can  only  re¬ 
gister  its  observation  as  a  law  of  nature. 
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Nothing,  he  observes,  exists  in  nature 
except  individual  bodies,  exhibiting  clear 
individu.al  effects,  according  to  particular 
laws ;  and  in  each  branch  of  science  this 
law  is  to  be  ascertained,  in  order  that  it 
may  become  the  foundation  of  future 
theory  and  practice.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
th.at  he  chose  the  inappropriate  word 
“  form”  for  the  law  of  nature.  But  Ba¬ 
con  was  by  no  means  free  from  the  meta¬ 
physical  tendency  of  Aristotle ;  and  (in 
Aph.  4.  lib.  il)  almost  immediately  after 
identifying  the  term  “form”  with  “law 
of  mature,”  in  the  modern  signification, 
he  describes  its  meaning  in  words  only 
suitable  to  its  Aristotelian  wnse.  Yet 
the  inconsistency  may  be  pardoned  even 
to  the  mighty  intellect  of  Bacon  ;  for  the 
limit  that  6e|)arated  physics  from  meta¬ 
physics  continues  to  advance  and  recede 
to  this  day  ;  and  the  question  is  still  agi¬ 
tated,  What  is  that  common  nature  by 
virtue  of  posses.sing  which  individual  ob¬ 
jects  are  grouped  together  in  classes  ? 
In  other  words.  What  is  species  ? 

The  discovery  of  “form”  was,  then, 
the  object  of  physical  science,  according 
to  both  Aristotle  and  Bacon.  “Form” 
was,  with  the  Latter,  identic.al  with  law  of 
nature  ;  with  the  former,  it  was  identical 
with  the  conce|)tions  of  the  min<l  .as  to 
what  really  exists  in  nature.  Nature, 
therefore,  was  with  each  of  these  great 
thinkers,  so  to  speak,  the  material  on 
w’hich  jihysical  science  was  to  be  exer¬ 
cised,  the  antecedent  to  the  existence  of 
physical  science,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
mighty  edifice.  It  remains,  therefore,  to 
inquire  into  the  conception  which  e.ach  of 
them  had  of  n.ature.  That  of  Aristotle 
was  the  wider  of  the  two.  One  of  the 
applied  significations  of  the  word  “  na¬ 
ture,”  in  his  works,  makes  it  identical 
with  the  term  “being.”  The  investiga¬ 
tion  of  “being”  is,  according  to  him,  the 
object  of  metaphysics.*  The  investig.ation 
of  “being”  is  equally  the  subject  of  phy¬ 
sics  —  the  difference  between  the  two 
sciences  consisting  in  their  manner  of  re¬ 
garding  the  subject  matter.  But  else¬ 
where  he  says  that  “things  that  Imve 
their  being  by  nature'*'  are  the  object  of 
physical  philosophy.f  Did  he  then  regard 
“being”  as  coextensive  with  “nature,” 
or  not?  It  seems  e.asy  to  answer,  that 
he  regarded  “  being  ”  as  the  wider  term  ; 
nature  as  “  being”  under  modifiention,  as 


*  Mtlaphytic*,  iii.  1.  f  Phytic*,  ii  1. 
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conjoined,  for  example,  M’ith  matter.*  He  !  it.  We  have  seen  that  Aristotle  and  Ba- 
did  so  logically,  no  doubt,  but  not  actually;  con  agreed  closely  in  their  views  of  sci- 
and  his  reader  finds  in  him  the  extraordi-  ence  ;  but  there  lay  one  remarkable  dif- 
nary  incongruity  that,  whilst  he  declares  ference  between  them.  The  one  began 
the  object  of  metaphysics  to  be  “being”  |  where  the  other  ended.  The  one  started 
in  its  highest  abstraction,  eternal,  immnta-  from  the  highest  abstractions,  the  other 
ble,  nece.ssary,  intelligent,  separate  from  :  from  the  lowest  facts,  both  dealing  with 
matter,  and  consisting  in  “  pure  action the  same  object  matter.  Now,  what  was 
Avhilst  he  terms  it  “  Deitv,”  and  the  sci-  the  method  of  each  ?  Tliey  were  both 
ence  itself  “Theology,”  lie  does  not  con-  seeking  for  the  forms  of  things — how  did 
ceive  it  to  have  any  existence  beyond  and  they  seek  ?  They  were  both  dealing  with 
outside  of  the  universe.  Here  the  pan-  nature — in  what  way  ? 
theism,  from  which  he  could  not  escape,  ^  Aristotle  lays  down  the  three  most  ab- 
came  in  the  way,  and  prevented  him  from  stract  principles  under  which  we  can  con- 
perceiving  that  j)er.sonal  existence,  be- ‘  ceive  of  an  object;  and  two  of  these 
yond  the  limits  of  time  and  space,  is  in-  three  are  his  instruments  in  tlie  discovery 
dispensable  to  any  coherent  account  of  of  “  form.”  Since  “  form”  was,  in  his 
the  origin  of  things,  that  is  not  grounded  eyes,  the  complete  mental  and  abstract 
on  the  assiimptioii  of  the  eternity  of  mat-  conception  of  an  object  under  inspection, 
ter.  Without  revelation,  Aristotle  had  it  was  consistent  to  investigate  it  by 
no  alternative  ;  and  assuming  the  eternity  mental  and  abstract  methods.  Ilis  three 
of  matter,  of  course,  he  consistently  de-  principles  are,  matter,  form,  privation, 
nied  the  supra-mnndane  existence  of  the  |  These  are  the  ultimate  conceptions  under 
“  great  First  Cause.”  lie  endeavors  to  ,  which  the  mind  can  contemplate  the  ob- 
reduce  “  being,”  as  the  object  of  meta-  jects  of  the  sensible  universe.  Matter, 
physics,  to  a  very  high  state  of  abstraction,  which  is  expressed  by  various  phrases  in 
but  can  not  entirely  separate  it  from  a  ma-  his  works,  is  simply  that  antecedent  with- 
terial  existence.  Conseijnently  his  account  out  which  there  could  be  no  form.  It 
of  the  respective  objects  of  metaphysical .  me.ans  simply — given  subject  of  investi- 
and  physical  philosophy  is  liable  to  inevi-  i  gation.  Now  every  subject  in  the  uni¬ 
table  confusion.  i  verse  is  under  the  influence  of  the  other 

It  was  dirt'erent  with  Bacon.  The  j  two  principles,  form  and  privation.  Form 
Christian  religion  enabled  him  to  stand  i  is  its  actual  essence ;  privation  is  the  es- 
on  higher  ground  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  sence  or  essences  of  tlie  possibility  of  as- 
to  say  that  the  whole  Baconian  ])hilo80-  suming  which  it  has  been  deprived  by 
]»hy  is  rooted  upon  the  revelation  of  the  taking  the  form  that  it  has.  This  doc- 
Deity  as  the  Infinite  Person.  Nature  '  trine  originated  with  the  Pyth.agoreans.* 
became  limited  to  the  creation  of  God,  IIow  futile  it  was  as  an  instrument  in  dis¬ 
and  the  |)rovince  of  physical  philosophy  ;  covery  Aristotle  himself  seems  to  have 
determined.  perceived. 

Let  us  now  rapidly  go  over  the  ground  j  But  let  us  interrupt  ourselves  to  corn- 
traversed  in  this  comparison  of  Aristotle  pare  these  fiimous  principles  with  those  of 
and  Bacon.  Philosophy,  with  each  of  Bacon.  Matter,  or  subject,  would  seem 

them,  was  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of:  to  correspond  with  tolerable  accuracy  to 

things.  They  Iwth  termed  the  cause  i  the  “  instant ioB''  of  the  great  Englishman  ; 
which  accounts  |)hilosophically  for  an  ob- 1  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  were  spe- 
ject  being  what  it  is,  the  “  form  ”  of  that  cimens  of  the  individual  objects  in  which 
object,  although  they  did  not  attach  the  j  the  form  or  law  under  investigation  was 
same  meaning  to  that  expression.  They  supposed  to  occur,  enumerated  and  ar- 
both  regarded  nature  as  the  province  of  ranged  according  to  particular  directions, 
physical  philosophy  ;  but  the  Greek  con-  j  Privation,  again,  is  analogous  to  the  “a6- 
ception  of  nature  was  wider  and  vaguer  i  scissio  injfiniti'^  of  modern  inductive  phi- 
than  the  modern  conception.  j  losophy.  The  latter  term  expresses  a 

One  further  point  of  compari.son  re- ,  process  of  continued  rejection  of  charac- 
mains  ;  but  our  article  has  already  reach- 1  teristics  which  do  not  contain  the  proper 
ed  so  considerable  a  length  that  we  can  ,  nature  of  a  subject ;  and  the  attaining  of 
scarcely  do  more  than  institute  and  leave  '  an  ultimate  fact. 

*  Jlelaphyiitt,  iil.  1.  1  *  Aritt.  Met.  A.  5-;  Eth.  Etc.  i.  4  ;  Phy*.  i'i.  2. 
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To  return,  however,  to  Aristotle.  lie  j 
perceived,  we  say,  the  futility  of  the  an¬ 
cient  doctrine  of  form  and  privation  in 
jri'  inij  an  account  of  the  essence  of  things. 
He,  therefore,  refined  upon  it.  To  inter¬ 
pret  nature  he  again  appealed  to  m.an 
and  human  affairs.  He  knew  that  what 
was  the  essence  of  the  character  of  man, 
as  an  individual,  at  one  time  ceased  to  be 
so  at  another.  Disinterested  heroism  was 
at  first  an  essential  characteristic  of  Dion 
the  Syracusan ;  afterward  he  lost  (priva¬ 
tion)  that  characteristic,  and  in  becoming 
an  usurping  tyrant  acquired  another.  So 
of  societies.  Barbarism  may  at  one  time 
be  characteristic  of  a  state  ;  but  the  same 
state  may  advance  to  civiliz.ation.  Aris¬ 
totle  applied  this  theory  to  nature ;  and 
argued  that  forms  in  nature  are  not  at¬ 
tained  at  once ;  nor  do  necessarily  re¬ 
main  always  the  same.  Philosophy, 
therefore,  should  be  able  to  enumerate 
the  various  steps  of  progress  made  by 
nature  in  attaining  forms ;  to  catalogue 
the  various  conceivable  kinds  of  change. 
Hence  his  endless  disquisitions  on  “  mo¬ 
tion”  and  “change;”  and  their  subdivi¬ 
sions  into  generation,  dissolution,  altera¬ 
tion,  mixture,  and  other  varieties ;  which 
it  would  be  alike  tedious  and  profitless  to 
recapitulate.  Hence  his  definition  of  na¬ 
ture  itself  as  “a  principle  of  motion.” 

Such  an  explanation  agreed  with  Aris¬ 
totle’s  pantheistic  conception  of  nature. 
He  regarded  nature  .as  selfmoving  and 
self-supporting  ;  and  tending  by  continu¬ 
ous  instinct  to  obtain  by  degrees  the  best 
forms  of  life  in  each  c.ase.  But  its  ab¬ 
stractedness  rendered  abortive  this  last 
attempt  of  the  Stagyrite  to  erect  a  physi¬ 
cal  philosophy.  lie  had  only  given  the 
world  a  dictionary  in  which  the  different 
words  denoting  change  or  motion  were 
accurately  distinguished  from  one  an¬ 
other.  He  had  not  given  the  means  for 
detecting  a  single  form  in  nature.  An 
observer,  finding,  for  example,  that  a 
piece  of  copper  wire  had  suddenly  be¬ 
come  possessed  of  magnetic  properties, 
and  .applying  to  the  Aristotelian  for  ex- 

idanation,  would  not  have  been  aided, 
le  would  have  been  told  under  wh.at 
species  of  change  such  a  phenomenon  w.as 
most  accurately  to  be  included ;  but,  on 
turning  to  the  records  of  that  species  of 
change,  would  have  found  no  positive  as¬ 
sertions  about  its  properties,  but  merely 
the  marks  by  which  it  was  distinguished 
from  other  species  of  change  as  a  concep¬ 


tion  of  the  mind.  There  is  something 
analogous  to  “  change”  in  the  Baconian 
philosophy ;  but  this  h.as  been  fruitful  of 
discovery.  Bacon  knew  nothing  of  an 
universal  instinct  in  nature  to  perfect 
herself ;  but  he  knew  th.at  trees  grew, 
that  stones  and  rocks  changed  their  con¬ 
tours,  that  the  stomach  assimil.ates  food, 
that  one  substance  is  sometimes  tr.ans- 
formed  into  another.  lie,  therefore,  af¬ 
firmed  a  general  law  of  nature,  applicable 
to  all  such  cases,  which  he  terms  the 
“  latena  proceasua  ad  formani^"  or,  “  the 
gradation  of  movements  in  the  molicula 
of  bodies  when  they  either  keep  or 
change  their  form.”  This  kind  of  in¬ 
quiry,  he  truly  says,  is  of  greater  protnise 
than  the  ancient  one :  “  For  all  their  in¬ 
vestigations  take  into  consideration  cer¬ 
tain  particular  and  special  habits  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  not  those  fundainenul  and 
general  laws  w'hich  constitute  form.” 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  cosmical  theories  of  the  ancients. 
That  they  should  have  created  and  earn¬ 
estly  believed  in  a  cosmical  theory  with 
such  small  means  of  observ.ation  .as  they 
possessed,  is  an  illustration  of  the  impa¬ 
tience  of  the  human  understanding  under 
imperfect  knowledge.  The  swift  concep¬ 
tion  fills  the  g.ap  of  the  uninvestigated 
or  unascertainable  fact;  .and  a  splendid 
temple  of  science  is  raised,  wdiere'  men 
worship  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
And  better  so  than  no  worship  at  all. 

Aristotle  approaches  nearer  to  Plato  in 
his  Phyaica  than  in  any  other  part  of  his 
philosophy.  He  felt  the  vortex  of  dia¬ 
lectic  drawing  him  into  it.  As  Plato  di¬ 
verted  attention  from  nature  itself  to  the 
idejis  of  his  intellectual  w'orld,  so  Aris¬ 
totle,  looking  into  the  human  mind  for 
the  primary  principles  of  the  sciences, 
rather  than  into  the  phenomena  of  each, 
overlooked  their  real  difference  in  his 
mode  of  treating  them.  It  is  curious  to 
find  how  widely  these  great  thinkers  de¬ 
parted  in  physics  from  ascertained  facts. 

On  the  other  h.and,  B.acon  r.aised  no 
theory.  He  sharpened  instruments,  and 
threw  out  hints.  He  did  not  build  a 
house  upon  sand  ;  he  only  laid  a  founda¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  upon  the  rock.  The  edi¬ 
fice  is  still  budding,  will  .always  bo  build¬ 
ing  ;  and  there  are  more  laborers  peace¬ 
fully  engaged  in  raising  it  than  ever 
wrangled  over  the  ashes  of  the  ancient 
masters. 
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Fhom  time  immemorial,  the  honey-bee  I 
Las  been  the  symbol  of  industry,  of  thrift,  | 
of  multitudinous  and  hived-up  sweets,  of  j 
pleasant  labors ;  and  her  name  is  associat-  i 
ed  in  poetry,  in  prose,  in  the  vocabulary  i 
of  the  husbandman  and  the  savage,  with  | 
the  bloom  of  flowers,  with  the  dews  of  j 
the  morning,  with  the  sunshine  and  odor 
of  summer  fields.  Few  things  in  nature 
terrify  her.  Through  shadowy  and  de¬ 
vious  ways,  she  plunges  into  the  depths 
of  forests  alive  with  serpents  and  wild 
beasts,  sucks  the  flowers  on  the  edge  of  ■ 
the  tiger’s  lair,  unscarcd  by  his  roaring,  j 
and  M'holly  regardless  of  his  fangs.  In  i 
the  dead  of  night,  she  goes  forth  in  search  j 
of  her  winter’s  sustenance,  and  when  at  a  1 
loss  for  a  suitable  place  wherein  to  dej)0- ! 
sit  her  treasures,  she  will  sometimes  se^  j 
lect  localities  to  our  imagination  revolting,  i 
such  as  the  carcass  of  a  wild  beast,  or  the  | 
coffined  skeleton  of  a  child.  Poasibly  | 
these  strange  selections  of  a  dwelling  may  i 
be  considered,  even  by  the  bee-race  them-  j 
selves,  as  marks  of  eccentricity,  since,  as  | 
a  rule,  the  little  buzzing  honey-makers 
love  to  locate  themselves  in  pleasant 
places,  such  as  the  hollow’s  found  in  lofty 
and  picturesque  trees,  or  the  dry  cavities  j 
of  rocks,  on  sheltered  eminences,  whence  i 
the  oldest  poet  in  the  world  speaks  of' 
them  as  issuing  forth  impetuously  to 
disperse  themselves  over  the  meadows  in  i 
spring.  j 

Some  creatures,  as  the  robin-redbreast  j 
and  the  sparrow,  invariably  prefer  resid- 1 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  man ;  but  i 
the  bee,  when  left  to  follow  her  own 
instincts,  flies  away  to  the  waste  places  j 
of  the  earth,  where,  in  silence  and  soli-  j 
tude,  she  constructs  her  dwelling.  Still,  i 
she  does  not  by  these  means  escape  the  | 
invasion  of  the  all-devourcr.  No  place  is 
inaccessible  to  human  audacity.  Wher-  j 
ever,  therefore,  the  bees  may  build  their 
nests — in  rocks,  in  caverns — in  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  lofty  trees — in  the  faces  of  cliffs 
apparently  inaccessible — thither,  attract¬ 
ed  by  their  wax  and  honey,  man  pursues 


them,  to  convert  their  labor  to  his  own 
use,  and  rob  them  of  their  hoarded  trea¬ 
sures.  History,  restricting  too  frequently 
its  attention  to  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
of  kings — to  the  deliberations  of  senates, 
or  the  marches  and  conflicts  of  armies — 
omits  to  notice  the  relations  subsisting 
betw’oen  man  and  the  inferior  animals, 
though  we  occasionally  obtain  glimpses 
of  the  way  in  which  the  bee,  for  example, 
influences  the  condition  of  civil  society. 
The  barbarian  in  search  of  intoxication, 
has,  in  all  parts  of  the  w’orld,  obtained, 
through  the  honeycomb,  the  enjoyment 
of  a  brief  but  delicious  delirium.  Mead, 
Methcglin,  Ilydromel,  were  of  old  to  the 
Celt,  the  Gael,  the  Scandinavian,  and  the 
Greek,  what  Burgundy,  Montepulciano, 
and  Tokay  are  to  the  opulent  wine-bib¬ 
bers  of  the  present  day.  We  can  accord¬ 
ingly  feel  little  surprise  that  man  has 
generally  found  himself  solaced  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  sense  by  the  hum  of  bees — first,  as  it 
is  associated  with  woods  and  fields  ;  and 
second,  with  the  cask,  the  cellar,  and  the 
festive  board. 

Wherever  serpent  -  worship  prevailed 
in  the  ancient  world,  the  bee  was  an  in¬ 
dispensable  member  of  the  social  system, 
the  primary  offerings  to  the  Agathoda;- 
mon  nearly  always  consisting  of  honey- 
cakes.  Thus,  the  old  Egyptians  peopled 
the  banks  of  their  beautiful  river  with 
those  minute  denizens  of  their  body-poli¬ 
tic,  whom  Swift  used  jotuilarly  to  call  the 
Ilivites ;  and  still  as  we  follow  interiorly 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  honey  in  great 
abundance  meets  us — sometinjes  light  and 
transparent,  though  elsewhere  it  is  of  a 
bl.ackish  hue,  and  strongly  narcotic  in  its 
properties.  The  reason.  M  e  are  told,  is 
that  the  flowers  of  the  s,ant — a  delicate 
species  of  mimosa — are  strongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  bitter  and  lethargic  qualities. 
Of  the  sant,  the  Arabs  have  many  unflat¬ 
tering  things  to  say,  denominating  it,  for 
example,  the  type  of  a  false  friend. 
“When  you  behold  it,”  say  they,  “its 
fair  white  blossoms  and  green  leaves 
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smiling  on  you  from  a  distance  in  the  de-  combs  about  the  branches  of  trees,  which, 
eert,  you  are  deluded  into  the  expecta-  being  easily  accessible,  are  constantly 
lion  of  pleasant  shade ;  but  when  yon  robbed ;  but  there  is  a  very  small  bee 
reach  the  foot  of  the  tree,  there  is  none  which,  for  the  protection  of  its  proper- 
alluding  to  the  scantiness  of  its  foliage,  ty,  jK'iietrates  into  the  deej)  cavities  of 
But  the  little  winged  salamanders,  whose  rocks,  where  its  haunts  are  generally 
achievements  we  are  commemorating,  by  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  When,  how- 
no  means  agree  W’ith  the  Arabs.  To  them,  ever,  by  any  lucky  chance,  the  bee-hunt- 
the  sight  of  a  sant  in  blossom  —  and  it  er  finds  it  practicable  to  reach  the  nest, 
blossoms  nine  months  in  the  year — is  pre-  he  is  rewarded  for  his  perseverance  by 
eminently  welcome.  They  alight  ujkhi  it  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  of  the  purest 
in  clusters,  and  hum  and  buzz  through  and  sweetest  honey,  with  a  proporlion- 
its  foliage  like  epicures  at  a  feast ;  so  that  ate  quantity  of  wax.  In  the  same  ])art 
to  sit  beneath  it  in  a  morning,  when  they  of  the  country  is  found  a  peculiar  species 
are  busy  at  their  work,  gazing  at  the  of  this  insect,  obviously  less  intelligent 
great  river  which  rolls  northward  at  your  than  its  neighbors,  since  it  chooses  for 
feet  through  a  fringe  of  variegated  flow-  its  residence  one  of  the  deserted  nests 
ers,  is  one  of  the  most  genuine  pleasures  of  the  white  ants.  These  extraordinary 
of  a  desert-life.  structures,  five  or  six  feet  in  hight,  and 

In  India,  the  bee-hunters  form  a  distinct  resembling  so  many  trunks  of  decayed 
caste,  and.  pay  a  considerable  tax  to  gov-  trees,  are  often  beheld  rising  in  great 
eminent  for  tlie  privilege  of  carrying  on  numbers  on  plains  of  reddish  eartli  or 
their  operations  in  the  forests  and  moun-  clay.  When  their  builders  forsake  them, 
tains.  To  e.scape  the  persecution  of  these  they  are  commonly  taken  possession  of 
people,  the  bees  in  one  part  of  the  Deccan  by  snakes  ;  but  occasionally  the  bees, 
have  selected  for  their  habitations  a  series  finding  near  at  hand  no  other  convenient 
of  small  caves,  fashioned  no  one  knows  quarters,  settle  in  these  diminutive  hil- 
how,  or  when,  about  halfway  up  the  face  locks,  where  they  are  easily  robbed  of 
of  a  perpendicular  clift’,  from  five  to  six  their  treasures.  Among  several  Hindu 
hundred  feet  in  hight.  As  far,  however,  castes,  as  in  ancient  Greece  and  Egypt, 
as  the  safety  of  their  hives  is  concerned,  honey  is  still  used  in  sacrifices  to  their 
they  might  as  well  have  formed  their  rude  divinities.  Occasionally,  in  India, 
nests  on  the  ground.  The  bee  hunters  .as  well  as  in  some  jiarts  of  Bu.'isia,  a 
divide  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  of  species  of  bees -wax  is  found  as  black 
which  takes  up  its  station  at  the  foot,  the  almost  as  ebony,  which,  being  thought 
other  at  the  summit  of  the  clifis.  They  to  be  of  much  use  in  medicine,  is  eagerly 
Avho  are  below  then  kindle  numerous  sought  after  by  the  natives, 
fires  along  the  rocks,  and  when  the  flames  In  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipeha- 
begin  to  burn  fiercely,  throw  upon  them  go,  a  tenth  jiart  of  whose  productions 
the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  which  emit  a  can  hardly  be  saiil  to  be  yet  known,  wild 
smoke  so  pungent  and  acrid  that  nothing  bees  abound  in  great  numbers  in  the 
which  has  life  can  endure  it.  As  the  de-  woods,  where  they  fabric.ate  their  airy 
structive  and  noisome  vapor  ascends  in  citadels  with  the  same  skill  and  intrepi- 
dense  clouds,  which  spread  over  the  dity  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
face  of  the  precipice,  the  bees  take  natives  who  undertake  to  search  out  their 
to  flight,  upon  which  one  of  the  adven-  haunts  leave  home  toward  the  end  of 
turous  hunters  from  above,  armed  w’ith  summer,  M-hen  the  combs  are  gener.ally 
thick  pads  of  leather  on  back  and  chest,  complete,  and  overflowing  with  honey, 
places  a  rope  under  his  arms,  and  with  a  As  they  advance  from  station  to  station, 
pole  in  his  hand,  is  let  down  by  his  com-  they  build  themselves  huts  of  boughs, 
panions.  Ere  the  smoke  has  entirely  dis-  in  which  they  store  up  the  spoils  of  the 
persed,  he  knocks  off  the  nests,  which  bee  till  their  return,  when  they  collect 
fall  into  the  valley  below’,  and  he  is  then  the  wax  and  honey,  and  bear  them  for 
immediately  drawn  up,  for  should  the  exportation  to  the  coast.  Throughout 
bees  return  l)erore  he  has  effected  his  es-  China,  the  bee  is  likewise  found,  and 
cape,  they  w’ould  sting  him  to  death.  there,  as  in  India,  the  wax  is  employed 

There  are,  in  Southeni  India,  four  kinds  in  medicine,  while  the  honey  enters  into 
of  bees,  which  locate  themselves  in  very  the  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
different  places.  Some  fabricate  their  No  where,  however,  do  W’e  observe 
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more  curious  and  interesting  circum-  : 
stances  connected  with  the  liistory  of 
wild-honey  than  in  the  countries  border¬ 
ing  upon  the  Cai>e,  in  which,  fro!n  time 
immemorial,  the  bee  n])pear8  to  have 
established  her  favorite  quarters.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  to  be  discovered  in 
the  multitude  of  odoriferous  flowers,  to 
be  found  every  where  along  the  streams 
and  brooks,  dotting  the  hillsides,  and 
even  spangling  with  their  glowing  tints 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  An  old  trav¬ 
eler  relates  with  enthusiasm  his  meeting 
by  cliance  with  an  entirely  iieAV  flower 
in  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness,  whither 
he  had  ])roceeded  in  search  of  game. 
Being  weary,  lie  8.at  down  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  when  his  attention  was  imme¬ 
diately  excited  by  a  most  fragrant  odor, 
proceeding  he  knew'  not  whence.  At 
length,  environed  by  tall  bushes,  he  found 
the  true  source  of  the  perfume — a  large 
flower,  with  Avhite  clialice,  like  a  lily,  in¬ 
vested  on  all  sides  with  deeji-green  le.aves, 
and  resting  on  a  stem  nearly  four  feet 
liigh.  As  its  bell  bent  to  and  fro  in 
the  wind,  it  threw  forth  at  every  motion 
floods  of  sweets  w  hich  might  almost  be 
saitl  to  lie  heavy  on  the  atmosphere’, 
throuch  which  they  Avere  diffused  to  a 
considerable  distance.  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  clumps  of  such  floAvers,  the  wild- 
bees  love  to  build  their  nests,  selecting, 
in  preference  to  all  other  situations,  the 
summits  of  lofty  rocks,  Avhere  they  at 
once  enjoy  a  pure  air  and  a  command¬ 
ing  i»rosj)cct  oA’cr  the  Avhole  ccounlry 
round.  It  was  formerly  deemed  uncer¬ 
tain  whether,  in  her  choice  of  pasture, 
the  bee  is  directed  by  the  sight  or  the 
smell ;  but  since  she  carries  on  her  labors 
equally  by  night  and  by  day,  the  question 
may,  by  that  circumstance  alone,  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  set  entirely  at  rest.  Nothing 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  honey-maker 
is  more  rejilete  with  interest  than  her 
nocturnal  operations  as  watched  with  a 
lantern  in  a  glass  hive.  As  a  rule,  the 
squadrons  move  about  very  silently  in 
the  dark,  merely  uttering  a  low  murmur 
as  they  ascend  from  the  ])erfumed  cha¬ 
lices,  atid  by  Avay  of  giving  notice  as 
they  draw  near  the  hiv’e.  When  they 
alight  on  the  polished  esplanade  in  front 
of  the  port.al,  they  pause  a  moment,  and 
then  advancing  rapidly,  enter  the  gate, 
and  proceed  up  the  gangway  till  they 
reach  the  space  left  open  for  them  to 
mount  to  the  upper  cells,  Avhich  they 


always  fill  first.  When  one  of  these 
little  comj)artmenta  is  found  castable  of 
receiving  no  more  honey,  the  bee  takes 
a  little  wax,  and  closes  the  aperture, 
Avhich  she  then  smooths  with  her  pio- 
boscis  like  a  trowel.  All  the  inmates 
of  the  hive  know  their  OAvn  department 
of  work,  and  advance  and  retire  in  files 
like  soldiers  during  a  revieAv,  never  in 
the  least  obstructing  each  other.  Noth¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  striking  than 
to  notice  the  entering  and  retreating 
columns  performing  their  evolutions  Avith 
an  order  ami  regularity  which  resemble 
more  the  moA'ements  of  machinery  than 
the  action  of  living  and  thinking  beings. 
Persons  gifted  with  a  keen  sense  of  smell 
become  conscious  of  the  ajiproacli  of  the 
bees,  Avhile  they  are  yet  a  little  Avay  off 
in  the  dark  air,  from  the  delicate  sAveels 
they  shed  around  them  in  their  passage. 

Connected  Avith  the  Ca]»e  bees,  Ave  no¬ 
tice  one  of  those  extraordinary  relations 
which  exist  between  different  tribes  of 
animals.  As  all  creation  lives  by  mutual 
destruction,  the  bees  of  Southern  Africa 
have  among  the  birds  a  determined  ene¬ 
my  W’hich  studies  their  motions,  searches 
out  their  retreats,  and  then,  by  betray¬ 
ing  them  to  the  univer8.al  enemy,  man, 
obtains  its  share  of  their  spoils,  Avhich 
are  the  eggs  dejrosited  by  the  queen 
for  the  production  of  future  SAvarms.  Of 
course,  the  sympathies  of  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  are  not  Avith  the  honey-makers,  but 
with  their  Ibe,  by  Avhose  craft  and  treach¬ 
ery  they  ])rofit.  This  bird,  Avbich  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Honey-Guide,  having  discovered 
a  nest,  flies  toward  a  kraal,  and  jverches 
:  on  some  tree,  till,  by  liis  peculiar  cry, 

1  well  knoAvn  to  the  Hottentots,  he  is  able 
to  attract  the  notice  of  some  inhabitant 
■  of  the  village.  The  man,  Avho  under- 
;  stands  his  business  as  Avell  as  the  inti- 

•  mations  of  the  bird,  gets  together  the 

•  necessary  apparatus,  and  immediately  fol- 
i  loAVS  his  conductor,  which  flits  before  him 
!  from  tree  to  tree,  screaming  all  the  while, 

I  his  cries  becoming  more  loud  and  piercing 

•  as  he  draws  near  the  nest.  As  soon  as 
-  he  perceives  that  the  Hottentot  has  dis- 
i  covered  Avhat  he  is  in  search  of,  the  guide 
r  ceases  from  his  clamors,  and  sits  tran- 
t.  quilly  on  a  neighboring  bough,  till  the  bees 
I  have  been  driven  away,  and  the  combs 
,  withdrawn,  from  which  the  |w)rtion  most 
r  coveted  by  the  bird  is  carefully  set  aside, 
)  and  left  upon  a  stone  or  fallen  tree  for 
f  his  entertainment.  If  this  equitable  di- 
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vision  of  tbo  spoil  were  neglected,  the 
guide,  it  b  believed  by  the  Hottentots, 
would  cease  to  report  his  discoveries ;  so 
that  their  labors  in  the  search  after  honey 
would  be  greatly  augmented. 

All  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
from  the  Cape  upward  to  the  confines 
of  Morocco,  we  discover  numerous  colo¬ 
nies  of  the  wild-bee,  generally  in  forests, 
where  she  finds  abundant  materials  for 
her  subsistence  and  the  construction  of 
her  combs.  Across  the  whole  continent, 
indeed,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red 
Sea,  wild-honey  is  gathered  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  especi.ally  toward  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
which  extend  their  spurs  tow'ard  Abyssi¬ 
nia,  where  the  bees  build  their  nests,  and 
fabricate  their  delicate  white  wax  in  the 
roofs  of  the  houses. 

In  America,  where  all  nature  displays 
peculiar  characteristics,  there  are  stingicss 
bees,  though  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine, 
as  some  have  done,  that  all  the  kinds 
found  in  that  continent  are  thus  innox¬ 
ious.  In  m.any  parts  —  as,  for  example, 
in  Brazil  and  Paraguay — they  sting  fierce¬ 
ly,  and  are  so  untamable,  that  no  art  or 
contrivance  can  reconcile  them  to  live  in 
hives,  and  be  under  the  dominion  of 
man.  Elsewhere,  there  is  a  species  of 
bee,  which,  instead  of  depositing  its 
honey  in  cells,  fabricates  a  little  oblong 
globe  of  wax,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  in  which  the  honey  is  preserved 
clear  and  pure.  One  of  the  bees’  ene¬ 
mies  in  this  quarter  of  the  W'orld  is  the 
monkey,  W’hich,  w’hen  it  succeeds  in  break¬ 
ing  into  a  nest,  soaks  up  the  honey  with 
its  long  tail,  and  then  retires  to  a  tree  to 
suck  it.  The  sugar-planters  of  Cnba  dis¬ 
covered,  after  the  introduction  of  the 
European  bee  into  the  island,  that  when 
it  was  located  near  the  plantations,  it 
despised  the  labor  of  collecting  honey 
from  flowers,  and  attached  itself  to  the 
sugar-factories,  the  produce  of  which  was 
sensibly  diminished  by  its  thefts.  In  the 
western  States  of  the  Union,  the  farmers 
dwelling  along  the  edge  of  the  wilderness 
used  formerly  to  be  much  perplexed  as 
well  as  annoyed  by  the  tendency  of  their 
bees  to  swarm  away  into  the  forests, 
where,  free  from  troublesome  neighbors, 
and  exposed  to  fewer  thefts,  they  built 
their  nests  in  the  tops  or  on  the  boughs 
of  lofty  trees. 

In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  parts  of  Asia,  bees  have  always  com- 
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inanded  considerable  attention  from  hus¬ 
bandmen.  The  Ten  Tliousand,  in  their 
retreat  from  Mesopotamia,  in  travers¬ 
ing  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  imagined 
themselves  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
honey  they  found  in  the  villages;  for  when 
they  had  eaten  of  it,  they  experienced 
an  insupportable  nausea,  and  losing  all 
their  strength,  as  during  the  worst  ac¬ 
cesses  of  sea-sickness,  threw  themselves 
in  despair  on  the  ground  to  die.  The 
sickness  thus  induced  continued  during 
tw’cnty-four  hours,  after  which  it  passed 
away,  and  they  recovered  their  former 
strength.  A  modem  botanist,  w’hile  trav¬ 
eling  in  that  part  of  Asia,  made  diligent 
inquiry  resjiecting  the  honey  now  pro¬ 
duced  there,  and  was  assured  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  that  in  nearly  all  the  branches 
of  the  Caucasus  a  honey  is  still  found 
which,  if  eaten  in  any  considerable  quan¬ 
tity,  makes  men  mad,  though  only  for 
a  short  time.  Nothing  in  the  character 
of  the  flowers  presented  itself  to  account 
for  this  strange  jihenomenon,  though  it 
has  been  inferred,  from  the  great  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  rhododendron,  that  the 
honey  derived  its  noxious  onality  from 
the  juice  of  its  blossoms.  In  Circassia 
and  the  Crimea,  large  quantities  of  wild- 
honey  are  found  generally  in  c-aves  of 
the  rocks.  Throughout  Russia  and  Si¬ 
beria,  where  the  bees  were  formerly  suji- 
posed  not  to  exist,  they  nevertheless 
flourish  in  great  multitudes,  especially 
in  the  forests  near  the  Volga,  on  the 
hills  of  the  Ural  chain,  and  among  the 
slopes  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  where  a 
rich  and  variegated  flora  supplies  them 
with  inexhaustible  nourishment. 

Though  it  can  not  be  said  that  modern 
naturalists  have  neglected  the  history  of 
the  bee,  it  is  certain  that  w'e  have  aji- 
plied  ourselves  leas  assiduously  to  the 
study  of  its  manners  and  peculiarities 
than  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece. 
One  of  those  quaint  originals,  who  ob¬ 
tained  from  his  habits  the  name  of  the 
wild  man,  forsook  human  society  alto¬ 
gether,  to  bury  himself  on  a  large  and 
wild  estate  which  he  possessed,  among 
the  hives  and  haunts  of  the  creatures 
whose  ways  he  delighted  to  study.  Here, 
amid  their  soothing  murmurs,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  brilliant  and  fragrant 
flowers,  he  spent  fifty  years  of  his  life, 
collecting  materials  for  his  great  work 
on  the  bee ;  the  loss  of  which  is  not 
one  of  the  least  to  be  regretted  of  the 
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disasters  which  have  befallen  Grecian 
literature.  No  honey,  perhaps,  ever  pro¬ 
duced  has  equaled  in  all  respects  that 
which  was  fabricated  by  the  bees  on 
Mount  Ilymettus,  from  the  blossoms  of 
the  wild  thyme  and  other  delicate  flow¬ 
ers  of  Attica,  for  even  the  produce  of 
Ilyblaean  hives,  though  greatly  celebrated 
by  the  poets,  could  hardly  have  exhaled 
th.at  fragrance  which  characterized  all 
the  vegetable  protiuctions  of  the  Attic 
soil.  It  is  still  thought  among  the  best 
judges,  that  the  honey  of  Attica  can  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  honey  bv 
the  smell ;  nor  is  this  at  all  paradoxical. 
In  the  swamps  of  Africa,  for  example, 
.and  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Asia,  flowers, 
though  magnificent  in  their  development, 
are  coarser  and  more  rank  than  in  cWeece. 
Even  in  the  various  districts  of  Syria,  we 


observe  a  great  diflTerence  in  the  'quality 
of  the  honey  ;  that  produced  on  the  steep 
acclivities  of  Lebanon  and  Carmel  being 
much  more  transparent  and  odoriferous 
than  what  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Jordan  and  Orontes,  and  on  the  fat  plains 
about  Antioch.  Nearest,  perhaps,  in  de¬ 
licacy  to  that  of  Attica  is  the  honey 
of  the  Cyclades,  which,  being  extracted 
from  flowers  growing  on  a  dry  and  rocky 
soil,  has  mu(m  of  the  lightness  and  fra¬ 
grance  remarked  in  the  productions  of 
Ilymettus.  About  the  Copaic  Lake,  in 
Boeotia,  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the 
meadows  studded  thickly  with  flowers, 
the  bees  make  an  abundance  of  honey ; 
but  its  inferiority  to  that  which  is  man¬ 
ufactured  on  the  other  side  of  Mount 
Citha^ron  U  immediately  perceptible  ,both 
I  by  taste  and  smell. 


Trom  the  North  Britiih  aeriew. 
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Tiieke  has  suddenly  arisen  almost ' 
throughout  Europe,  a  deep  interest  con¬ 
cerning  Spain.  All  men — for  Mr.  Buckle 
and  his  theories  may  be  left  out  of  account 
— regard  her  as  a  rising,  or  rather  as  a  re¬ 
viving  state.  They  see  her  developing  her¬ 
self  more  stealthily  and  slowly,  but  not  less 
surely,  than  Italy.  Many,  more  sanguine 
than  the  rest,  or  whose  watches,  as  Tal¬ 
leyrand  would  say,  go  faster  than  those 
of  others,  declare  tliat  she  is  about  to  be¬ 
come  a  Great  Power.  This  may  be  an 
exaggeratetl  expectation ;  but  it  has  a 
substantial  basis  of  truth.  Forty  years 
ago,  Byron’s  saying,  “There  is  no  hope 
for  nations,”  was  deemed  trite  enough  to 
be  a  truism.  Now,  on  the  contrary  in 
1861,  the  revival  of  nations  has  become 
too  common  a  fact  to  allow  the  theory  of 
their  new  birth  to  remain  a  paradox. 
National  resurrection  has  thus  become  a 
leading  article  of  the  faith  political. 

•  Atinuaire  de*  Deux  Mondee.  1860. 

Ifitcellaneou*  Papers  published  by  the  Spanish 
Ooventment. 
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Spain,  then,  is  a  clear  instance  of  the 
operation  of  this  principle.  “  This  great, 
and  now  at  last  free  people,”  says  Mr. 
^lill  in  his  Representative  Government^ 
“  are  entering  into  the  general  move¬ 
ment  of  European  progress  with  a  vigor 
which  bids  fair  to  make  up  rapidly  the 
round  they  have  lost.  No  one  can 
oubt  what  Spanish  intellect  and  energy 
are  capable  ot ;  and  their  faults,  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  are  chiefly  those  for  which  freedom 
and  industrial  ardor  are  a  real  specific.” 

The  civil  government  of  Spain,  till 
lately  long  tyrannical,  has  become  com¬ 
paratively  free.  Her  ecclesiastical  tyran¬ 
ny,  the  last  bondage  to  be  relaxed,  is 
growing  less  and  less  severe.  Her  disor- 
g.anized  bandits,  who  never  lost  the  name 
of  an  army,  are  regaining  some  show  of 
discipline  and  military  science.  Ships  of 
war  of  considerable  magnitude  are  being 
built  both  in  Spanish  dockyards,  and  in 
English  dockyards  for  the  Spanish  flag. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  fast 
increasing.  The  domestic  production  and 
29 
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the  domestic  consumption  of  the  country  j 
are  also  increasing,  and  at  much  tlic  same  J 
pace.  The  want  of  money  for  improve¬ 
ments  has  been  supplied  in  part  by  the  | 
sale  of  church  and  crown  lands.  Roads  ' 
are  thus  being  bestowed  on  a  country  I 
which,  until  lately,  posses-sed  few,  and  I 
railways  *  on  a  country  which  had  none.  | 
Productive  mines  are  being  worked  j 
meanwhile  chiefly  by  English  capital,  as  | 
railways  are  being  constructed  in  great 
measure  with  French  capital.  In  addi- 1 
tion  to  this,  Spain  has,  for  the  first  time, ' 
a  strong  administration  under  a  represen¬ 
tative  polity. 

The  “  rise  of  Spain,”  of  which  we  now 
hear  so  much,  is  but  a  deduction  from 
these  facts.  Much  as  the  result  has  start-  { 
led  Europe,  it  would  have  been  more  | 
surprising  if  such  a  result  had  not  taken  i 
place.  Yet  Spain  used  to  be  called  a  j 
doomed  country,  as  the  unfortunate  wits 
of  V'ienna  were  wont  to  call  Italy  a  geo-  \ 
graphical  expression.  But  why  ?  Ap- ! 
parently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  1 
Spain  experienced  during  this  century, 
first  an  era  of  foreign  rapine,  next  an  era 
of  domestic  tyranny  by  both  State  and 
Church,  and  finally  an  era  of  civil  war. 
But  as  revolution  was  the  natural  result 
of  tyranny,  and  civil  war  of  revolution, 
so  the  cause  for  which  the  civil  war  be¬ 
gan  tended  to  wear  out  the  civil  war  it¬ 
self,  and  to  institute  in  place  of  it  a  sys¬ 
tem  reflecting  its  own  principles.  He¬ 
siod's  Erebus  and  Night,  which  sprang 
from  Chaos,  produced  Air  and  Day  in 
their  turn. 

The  truth  is,  that  Spain  has  never  re¬ 
quired  any  thing  but  good  government  to 
render  her  one  of  the  first  nations  of  the 
earth.  A  national  legend  shows  that  this 
has  long  been  a  general  notion  in  the 
country  itself.  When  Santiago  present¬ 
ed  Ferdinand  III.  to  the  Virgin  after  his 
death,  the  spirit  of  the  sainted  king 
pleaded  various  requests  on  behalf  of  his 
country.  These  were  freely  conceded, 
until  the  soul  of  Ferdinand  at  length 
prayed  that  Spain  might  enjoy  a  good 
administration.  But  the  Virgin  peremp¬ 
torily  refused  this  demand,  alleging  that, 
if  it  were  granted,  “  not  one  angel  would 
remain  a  d.ay  longer  in  heaven.”  This 
tradition,  so  consolatory  to  the  egotism 
of  the  national  mind,  has  its  mixture  of 

•  In  1853  we  trarersed  Spain  extensively,  and  found 
but  one  railway,  twentyVight  miles  long,  from  Ma¬ 
drid  to  Arsnguez. — Editor  or  thr  Eclectic. 
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truth.  In  Spain,  while  there  exists  every 
thing  to  constitute  .at  any  rate  a  Moham¬ 
medan’s  paradise,  there  is  every  thing  to 
develop  material  prosperity.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  wealth  lie  every  where  profuse¬ 
ly  around  the  steps  of  a  traveler.  But 
he  sees  either  the  elements  only,  as  in 
some  parts  of  Sjiain,  or  the  elements  half 
applied,  as  in  others.  The  country  is, 
however,  though  differing  greatly  in  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces,  on  the  whole  the  most 
jiroductive  by  nature — that  is  to  say,  the 
most  susceptible  of  production — in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  soil  is  commonly  ns  fertile  as 
in  the  Christian  princip.'ilitics  of  European 
Turkey,  which  have  fed  Europe  in  nearly 
all  ages  of  her  history.  It  is  more  amply 
intersecteil  by  navigable  rivers,  running 
into  different  seas,  than  any  other  coun¬ 
try  of  the  same  area  and  configuration. 
Its  shores  command  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
the  immediate  Athantic,  the  channel 
which  divides  it  from  Morocco,  and  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea  which  divides  it  from 
It:ily.  Here  are  all  the  elements  for 
great  power  of  production,  for  gre.at 
recklessness  of  consumption,  for  exten¬ 
sive  foreign  commerce  by  sea,  both  in 
its  yicldings  and  in  its  wants,  for  a  great 
commercial  navy,  and  for  a  great  military 
navy.  But  these  results,  nevertheless, 
Inave  not  been  attained  for  want  of  in¬ 
dustry  .and  due  administrative  direction. 
God  made  seas  and  rivei^^,  but  man 
makes  ro.ads  and  railways. 

This  is  more  or  less  true  of  every  age 
of  Spanish  history.  Spain,  as  every  one 
knows,  once  had  a  considerable  navy  of 
both  sorts  ;  and  both  during  this  century, 
pretty  nearly  disappeared.  But  she  never 
jK)8.se88ed  a  great  trade  in  her  own  pro¬ 
ductions  and  consumptions.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  interch.ange  between  Spanish 
and  foreign  shores  was  comparatively  in¬ 
significant.  The  chief  wealth  of  Spain 
was  obtained  by  her  .os  a  maritime  carrier 
for  other  nations.  Thus,  when  such  n.a- 
tions  began  to  compete  for  the  carriage 
which  Spain  was  for  a  while  monopolizing, 
and  she  had  no  intrinsic  wealth  of  her  own 
to  support  her  commerce  on  the  sea,  it 
w.a8  quite  as  likely  that  they  would  rob 
her  of  it  as  not.  This  may  be  taken  as 
some  indication  of  the  truth,  that  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Spain  in  former  periods,  which 
a  superficial  glance  seems  to  detect  as  mag- 
'  nificent,  rested  .all  the  while  on  a  precari¬ 
ous  basis,  and  was  almost  altogether  ex- 
I  trinsic. 
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No  reader  can  require  that  M’e  should 
trace  historically  the  fact,  that  the  normal 
condition  of  Spain  has  been  a  warlike  con¬ 
dition.  That  country  has  been  so  contin¬ 
ually  harassed  by  hostilities,  that  any  great 
development  of  industry  had  become  im¬ 
possible.  Wars  between  the  Christi.an 
princes  and  the  Moors — wars  between  the 
different  kingdoms  of  which  Spain  long 
consisted  —  wars  with  foreign  powers, 
waged  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  suc¬ 
cession  on  the  Spanish  soil — domestic  W’ars 
waged  on  the  same  principle,  or  for  the 
same  pretext — have  followed  each  other 
much  too  quickly  for  either  confidence  to 
be  restored,  capital  apjilied,  or  reforms 
worked  out.  This  is  the  simple  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fact,  that  while  the  cities  and 
open  country  of  France  and  England  have 
advanced  so  rapidly,  the  condition  of  the 
interior  of  Spain  has  been  more  or  less 
stationary.  Meantime  prosperity  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  sea-board  ;  and  as  there  was 
little  sent  from  the  interior  to  be  export¬ 
ed,  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  mari¬ 
time  cities  sought  to  be  carriers  of  the 
wealth  which  their  own  country  neither 
jirodiiced  nor  required. 

If,  then,  the  government  of  Spain  long 
continue  as  firm  and  as  peaceful  ns  it  now' 
i.«,  it  is  likely  that  the  country  will  become 
intrinsically  more  wealthy  and  prosjierous 
than  it  ever  has  yet  been.  Spain  may 
never  regain  that  maritime  monopoly 
which  she  once  wrested  from  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  other  states ;  but  she  may  ac¬ 
cumulate  far  greater  domestic  wealth  than 
she  possessed  in  the  greatest  periods  of 
her  seafaring  history.  All  this  now  de¬ 
pends  on  her  jHiS-session  of  a  government 
at  once  intelligent  and  strong — one  w  hich 
will  adopt  the  most  expansive  policy,  and 
is  able  to  carry  out  its  own  will.  The 
O’Donnell  Administration  bears  some 

iiromise  of  fulfilling  this  double  condition, 
ts  cainp.aign  in  Morocco  has  given  it  a 
prestige,  which  places  it  in  a  position  al¬ 
together  distinct  from  every  previous  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Isabella.  The  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  Spain  was  the  victor  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  captor  of  Tetuan. 
O’Donnell  is  now  apparently  beyond  the 
reach  of  hostile  majorities  in  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  and  of  hostile  camarillas  at  the  Pal¬ 
ace.  The  country  has  imbibed  enthusiasm 
from  the  result  of  the  campaign,  and  en¬ 
tertains  every  disposition  to  confide  the 
future  of  the  St.ate  to  the  Marshal  Duke 
of  Tetuan.  An  important  reacquisition 


of  the  Spanish  Crown  has  since  been 
made  ;  one  half  of  St.  Domingo  has  fiillen 
again  to  the  House  of  Castile.  And  what 
does  it  projioso  now  to  do  in  Mexico  ? 

But  it  will  be  very  long  before  Spain 
can  return  to  the  position  of  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe.  In  order  to 
stand  upon  even  a  conventional  equality 
with  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  Au-s- 
tria,  or  Russia,  she  must  be  a  great  mari¬ 
time  state.  Her  fleets  must  be  at  least 
equal  to  those  which  she  possessed  before 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  re.ason  is  ob¬ 
vious,  for  it  is  sirnjdy  a  geographical  one. 
Her  configuration  cuts  her  off  from  all  ter¬ 
ritorial  communication  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  excepting  through  France.  And 
the  brench  mililarypoweris  sogre.at,  and 
the  frontier  afforded  by  the  Pyrenees  so 
strong,  as  nearly  to  destroy  the  jmlitical 
influence  of  any  military  force  th,at  it 
would  be  possible  for  Spain  to  acquire, 
except,  indeed,  in  the  improbable  event 
of  a  European  coalition  against  France. 
Spain  is  nearly  as  much  isolated  by  the 
Pyrenees  as  England  is  by  the  German 
ocean.  Spain  could  be  no  more  influen¬ 
tial  in  Europe  from  her  military  organiza¬ 
tion,  without  a  navy,  than  England. 
With  a  powerful  fleet,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  miglit  not  only  threaten  every  coast 
by  sea,  but  land  her  armies  wherever  she 
had  an  injury  to  avenge.  But  without 
such  a  navy,  those  armies,  let  them  be 
what  they  may,  wonld  be  liable  to  be 
cooped  up  in  her  own  dominions  during 
any  war  that  she  might  wage.  The  time 
must  be  distant  before  Spain  can  rebuild 
the  fleets  which  she  has  lost.  But  the  sea 
is  the  theater  of  her  contingent  strength  ; 
and  no  military  .armaments  will  ever  afford 
her  even  one  h.alf  of  the  European  position 
that  is  now  held  by  the  cabinet  of  Turin. 

There  is  another  and  more  solid  cause, 
at  present  unnoticed,  of  the  long  want  of 
prosperity  in  Spain.  Wars  and  revolu¬ 
tions  have  been  rather  effects  than  causes. 
The  want  of  union,  the  want  of  nationali¬ 
ty,  or,  more  correctly’,  of  a  nation.ality 
coextensive  with  Spam,  have  produced 
the  disorders,  which  in  turn  have  borne 
adversity  as  their  fruit.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  order  to  form  a  due  conception 
of  what  Spain  has  alw’ays  been  in  her  in¬ 
ternal  relations,  we  must  look  upon  her 
.as  a  cluster  of  petty  nations.  Regard 
Spain  from  what  point  of  view  you  will, 
and  the  same  conclusion  substantially 
presents  itself.  In  a  national  sense,  a 
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Spain  has  never  —  or  never  hitherto  at 
least — existed.  A  presumptive  instance 
of  this  may  be  taken  in  the  fact,  that  no¬ 
where  is  there  any  national  capital  of 
Spain.  Russia  has  her  Moscow,  France 
her  Paris,  Italy  her  Rome,  Poland  has  her 
Warsaw.  But  Madrid  is  a  modern  city, 
without  traditions,  without  veneration, 
without  being  popularly  recognized  as  a 
capital  even  in  Castile.  Nor  is  there  any 
city  to  supply,  as  it  were,  the  wants  of 
Madrid,  as  Moscow  supplies  the  wants  of 
SL  Petersburgh.  The  national  capitals 
of  Spain  are  the  chief  cities  of  so  many 
provinces.  They  are  centers  of  national¬ 
ity,  but  the  nationality  not  of  Spaniards, 
but  of  Catalonians,  of  Valencians,  of  An- 
dalucians,  and  of  Gallicians. 

“Indeed,  political  union  has  long  existed 
amid  the  most  marked  social  and  national 
disunion.  The  polity  of  the  state  has 
been  too  comprehensive  for  the  public 
feeling.  Spain  has  been  no  more  a  homo¬ 
geneous  state  than  Austria  herself.  The 
provinces  have  resented  their  bondage 
under  a  common  monarchy.  They  have 
continually  endeavored  to  break  in  upon 
the  centralization  of  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  ruled  by  a  king  in  Na¬ 
varre,  a  king  in  Aragon,  and  a  republic 
in  Catalonia.  This  state  of  feeling  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Spain  simply  repre¬ 
sents  the  fact,  that  intercommunication 
has  not  advanced  far  enough  to  lay  the 
basis  of  an  effective  centralization.  In 
France,  very  much  the  same  state  of 
things  once  obtained  that  we  have  in  our 
own  day  witnessed  in  Spain.  But  in  the 
former  country,  intercourse  has  worn  out 
these  distinctions ;  and  France  has  long 
been  essentially  the  one  and  indivisible 
nation,  which  even  she  was  not  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  the  provinces  of  Spain 
have  meanwhile  been  separated  from  one 
another  by  mountains,  by  a  want  of  roads, 
by  an  inverse  prevalence  ofrobbei's,  which 
have  together  nursed  all  their  social  idio¬ 
syncrasies  and  their  historical  antipathies. 
Hence  the  disunion,  the  domestic  wars, 
and  the  incapacity  to  resist  their  common 
opponents,  which  have  transformed  mo¬ 
dern  Spanish  history  into  a  calendar  of 
revolutions. 

But  there  are  already  signs  tliat  these 
rigid  social  and  national  demarkations  be¬ 
tween  the  different  provinces  are  slowly 
passing  away.  The  civil  war  itself,  with¬ 
out  effacing  them,  certainly  did  much  to 
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reduce  their  importance.  There  w’as  one 
party  to  acknowledge  the  (’arlists,  and 
another  to  acknowledge  the  Queenites,  in 
almost  every  province.  The  partisans  of 
each  cause  found  allies  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  particular  province.  Besides 
this  active  sympathy  while  the  war  conti¬ 
nued,  the  governments  of  Queen  Isabella 
afterward  established  throughout  the 
country  a  uniform  system  of  polity,  which 
violated  historical  traditions,  and  assimi¬ 
lated  political  idiosyncrasies.  Even  in 
Spain,  too,  education  has  done  something. 
It  has  tended  to  lessen  national  intoler¬ 
ance  as  well  as  religions  intolerance.  The 
centralization  of  the  government  is  now 
contributing  to  the  same  result ;  and  the 
increase  of  roads  and  railways,  which  pre¬ 
sent  the  labor  of  the  last  few  years,  is 
working  out  the  same  aggregating  influ¬ 
ence  w'hich  its  presents  elsewhere. 

The  picture,  therefore,  of  government 
and  of  nationalities  which  we  have  drawn, 
must  now  be  regarded  as  having  under¬ 
gone  considerable  modification.  Spain 
certainly  is  not  yet  a  homogeneous  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  component  nationalities  of 
that  kingdom  no  longer  present  the  sharp 
contradistinction  which  existed  between 
them  twenty  years  ago.  The  progress 
of  the  country  has  since  been  conspicuous 
enough  to  warrant  a  belief  that,  in  the 
lifetime  of  some  of  the  present  generation, 
the  inhabitants  will  find  themselves  one 
people.  It  would  at  this  day  bo  a  fair 
comparison  to  describe  Spam  as  a  coun¬ 
try  that  has  advanced,  in  point  of  national 
unity,  midway  between  the  Austrian  em- 
ire,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Italian 
ingdom,  on  the  other.  The  Spaniards  are 
no  longer  marked  by  the  violent  interna- 
tion.al  antipathies  that  exist  in  the  former 
state,  while  they  have  not  ^’et  arrived  at 
that  spirit  of  common  patriotism  and  de¬ 
sire  for  fusion  into  one  nation,  as  well  as 
into  one  government,  that  already  marks 
the  other.  If  Andalucia  deemed  the 
court,  of  Madrid  slighted  by  a  foreign 
power,  jointly  with  Castile,  she  would 
make  common  cause  with  Castile  ;  but 
a  large  proportion  of  her  inhabitants 
would  still  desire  a  l*arliament  of  their 
own. 

Our  object  hitherto  has  been  to  trace 
the  course  by  which  Spain  has  risen  from 
her  revolutionary  degradation  to  the  coni- 

fiarntively  dignified  position  which  she  now 
lolds.  The  political  system  established  by 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war  was  widely 
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different  in  practice  from  what  it  was  in 
theory.  What  we  commonly  understand 
by  the  very  inaccurate  term,  constitution¬ 
al  government,  was  nominally  recognized ; 
and  the  different  constitutions  already 
experienced  during  the  reign  of  Isabella 
have  not  been  wanting,  like  the  mock  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  Bonapartes,  the  Haps- 
burglis,  and  the  Ilohenzollerns,  either  in 
the  scope  of  the  constituency  or  the  free¬ 
dom  of  their  choice.  It  w'as  scarcely, 
therefore,  the  direct  agency  of  the  crown 
which  so  often  debarred  the  Spanish  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  free  exercise  of  their 
rights.  The  chief  source  of  political  in¬ 
security  was  to  be  found  in  the  army  and 
in  its  leaders.  The  victorious  generals 
who  had  subdued  the  Carlists  aimed  next 
to  conquer  the  revolution  itself.  Each 
njilitary  leader  who  could  rely  upon  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  —  and  the 
whole  Spanish  army,  until  lately,  did  not 
exceed  eighty  thousand  men,  this  being 
considerably  less  than  the  army  of  Bel¬ 
gium  is  now  —  aspired  to  effect  a  loyal 
usurpation,  to  dissolve  the  existing  ad¬ 
ministration  by  a  dash  at  the  capital, 
to  become  President  of  the  Council,  and 
to  rule  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  No 
sooner  had  these  generals  achieved  in  turn 
.this  sort  of  subordinate  revolution,  than 
they  bribed  a  majority  of  the  Chambers — 
some  with  offices,  and  some  in  cash.  Or,  if 
the  Assemblies  w'ero  either  more  trucu- 
letjt  or  less  venal  than  the  usurper  of  the 
hour  had  anticipated,  he  cut  the  Gor¬ 
dian  knot  by  the  rough  expedient  of  a 
dissolution.  There  could  be  no  national 
progress  w’hile  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  army  who  were  perhaps 
neither  fillibusters,  banditti,  nor  pirates, 
but  something  betw'een  the  three. 

The  recital  of  a  very  few’  figures  will 
suffice  to  afford  a  pretty  clear  view  of 
the  revolutionary  state  of  the  country, 
even  where  the  throne  of  Is.abella  w-as 
not  in  dispute.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  present  dynasty  in  1834,  there 
have  been  four  constitutions  and  twen¬ 
ty-eight  Parliaments.  There  have  been 
in  the  same  period  forty -seven  Prime 
Ministers,  five  hundred  and  tw’enty-ninc 
Departmental  Ministers,  and  seventy - 
eight  Ministers  of  the  Interior  alone. 
These  changes  sewvo  as  an  earnest  of  the 
truth,  that  the  history  of  Spain  during 
our  own  d.ay  has  been  a  history  of  in¬ 
trigue,  military  revolt,  factious  opposi¬ 


tion,  factious  triumph,  political  insecurity, 
and  moral  degradation. 

Thus  far  we  have  described  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  at  the  capital,  and 
the  relations  of  the  provinces  toward  the 
ruling  power,  if  the  phrase  be  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  misnomer.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
an  equally  important  change  w’as  slowly 
and  silently  taking  place  in  the  social  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  people  themselves.  The  soil 
was  being  subdivided  into  infinitesimal  es¬ 
tates,  much  as  the  French  soil  had  been 
subdivided  a  generation  or  two  before. 
The  same  mania  for  what  continental  na¬ 
tions  term  proprietorship,  that  was  pre¬ 
vailing  in  France  and  Prussia,  began  to 
revail  in  Spain  also.  It  would,  however, 
e  impossible  to  attempt  to  state  the  num¬ 
ber  of  landowners  w’ith  accuracy,  al¬ 
though  Spanish  statistics  are  not  want¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose.  These  statistics  fix 
the  number  at  five  millions ;  but  as  the 
population  of  Spain,  according  to  the 
census  of  1857,  amounts  to  barely  fifteen 
millions  and  a  half,  the  ratio  of  land- 
owners  w’ould  be  greater  than  the  ratio 
of  the  adult  male  population  to  the  total 
population.  Such  figures  are  obviously 
absurd ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
returns  of  proprietorships  may  have  been 
furnished  by  the  alcalde  of  each  village, 
and  that  the  careless  statisticians  of  Ma¬ 
drid  may  have  published  the  total  of 
these  returns  of  separate  proprietorships 
as  equivalent  to  the  total  number  of  pro¬ 
prietors.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  number  of  the  peasantry 
in  possession  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  soil  is  already  immense,  and  is  still  in¬ 
creasing. 

While,  however,  Spain  has  thus  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  France,  she  still 
posse.sses  a  considerable  landed  aristo¬ 
cracy',  almost  unknown  to  France.  To¬ 
ward  this  body,  her  successive  govern¬ 
ments,  inconsistent  with  each  other  in 
almost  every  thing  else,  have  acted  with 
consistent  impolicy.  Tliey  have  studious¬ 
ly  withheld  from  them  nearly  all  the 
great  offices  of  state.  No  doubt,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  landed  and  en¬ 
titled  aristocracy  were  compromised  by 
participation  in  the  Carlist  cause.  But 
many,  a^in,  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Queen.  Yet  the  offices  which  our  owui 
ovemment  reserves  for  the  loading  mem- 
ers  of  our  aristocracy,  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment  almost  invariably  conferred  on 
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the  most  noisy  delegates  in  Chambers 
of  Deputies.  Territorial  influence  in  the 
provinces  ceased  to  be  a  qualification 
for  what  we  term  the  lord-lieutenancies 
of  counties  ;  but  political  influence  in  the 
Chambers  was  a  cei  tain  one.  The  office 
of  Gefe  Politico,  or  political  chief  of  a 
province,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  most 
clamorous  Republican — perhaps  without 
an  acre  of  land  in  his  possession  —  that 
such  cities  as  Cadiz  or  Barcelona  could 
send  to  represent  them  in  the  Chambers. 
To  suppose  Mr.  Bright  Lord  -  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Lancashire,  or  Mr.  William  Wil¬ 
liams  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Surrey,  would 
be  to  institute  an  imaginary  comparison 
that  would  fall  far  short  of  the  mark. 
British  parliamentary  democrats  (if  we 
except  the  gentlemen  of  the  Brass  Band) 
are  commonly  men  of  capital  —  let  them 
agitate  as  much  as  they  may.  But  the 
Gefe  Politico  was  commonly,  not  only  an 
agitating  democrat,  but  a  man  of  straw 
into  the  bargain. 

This  cardinal  error  of  Spanish  admin¬ 
istration  is  closely  connected  with  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  large  landowners,  of  which 
we  have  heard  much.  The  successive 
ministries  of  Spain  have  defended  their 
choice  of  Gefes  on  this  fact ;  and  if  the 
plea  could  be  sustained,  tlieir  defense 
would,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactory  and 
complete.  But,  except  as  regards  the 
exiles  of  the  revolution,  they  simply  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  That  portion 
of  the  Spanish  landed  aristocracy  that 
were  not  affected  to  the  Carlist  cause, 
never  ceased  to  have  their  choice  wheth¬ 
er  they  would  live  upon  their  estates 
or  not.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
they  had  been  treated  w'ith  the  consider¬ 
ation  which  they  regarded  as  due  to  their 
position,  they  would  have  had  every  rea¬ 
son  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  to  di¬ 
vide  their  year  between  Madrid  and  the 
province  in  which  their  lands  lay.  But  they 
were  too  proud  to  witness  poor  and  cor¬ 
rupt  demagogues  placed  in  the  viceregal 
l^sitions  that  their  order  had  before  filled. 
They  accordingly  expatriated  themselves, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  them  lived  in 
foreign  capitals.  They  surrendered  their 
country  to  what  they  deemed  the  orgies 
of  a  revolution  that  they  could  not  slay, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  took  care  to 
draw  their  revenues  from  their  land. 
Thus  they  became  known  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  only  by  the  exactions  committed 
by  their  agents  in  their  names.  An  ab- 
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sent  landlord,  too,  rarely  thinks  of  ex- 
pending  any  portion  of  his  income  on  the 
improvement  of  his  property ;  and  thus, 
while  the  tenants  w'ere  ground  down,  the 
land  deteriorated.  As  the  landlord, 
through  his  agent,  grew  more  rapacious, 
the  tenant  grew  poorer.  In  this  way,  of 
course,  the  very  principle  of  aristocracy 
became  hateful  to  the  people. 

But  a  few  years  ago  W’e  retunied  from 
a  visit  to  Spain  w’ith  the  deliberate  con¬ 
viction,  that  that  country  had  yet  to 
become  the  scene  of  the  great  French 
Revolution.  Nothing  then  struck  us  as 
more  probable.  The  peasantry  seemed 
about  to  rise  against  the  common  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  present  government  and  an  ab¬ 
sent  aristocracy.  The  towns,  meanwhile, 
were  growing  apparently  more  and  more 
democratic.  Taxation  rose,  and  wealth 
declined.  Honest  men  detested  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  crimes  that  w’ere  as  true  of 
one  administration  as  of  another.  Men 
w’ho  cared  only  for  their  mercantile  gains 
were  equally  opposed  to  a  system  which 
destroyed  confidence  in  commercial  tran¬ 
sactions.  We  believe  that,  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  Spain  to  have  possessed  the 
communications  that  France  possesses 
now,  or  even  her  roads  without  her  rail¬ 
ways,  and  yet  to  have  remained  other¬ 
wise  in  the  same  social  and  politic.al  con¬ 
dition,  the  event  referred  to  must  have 
hapi>ened  before  the  recent  reforming 
policy  of  the  government  had  begun. 
The  sympathy  between  the  provinces  and 
the  great  cities  wanted  only  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  rapid  unity  of  action  —  and  that 
unity  of  action  was  defeated  only  by  a 
want  of  rapid  communications.  In  this 
way  the  provinces  and  the  great  cities 
continued  to  be  isolated,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  contrived  to  defeat  a  hostility  that 
had  no  national  organization. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  change 
of  public  life  that  has  defeated  this  expec¬ 
tation.  The  moment  of  reform  w.os  a 
critical  one  for  the  existence  of  monarch¬ 
ical  institutions  ;  but  we  believe  that 
the  danger  of  revolution  has  principally 
passed  away ;  and  it  is  now  a  more  appo¬ 
site,  as  well  as  a  more  grateful  task,  to 
trace  the  capabilities  than  the  dangers  of 
the  country. 

We  must  clear  the  way  by  a  word 
touching  territory  and  population,  which 
rank  among  the  main  conditions  of  all  na¬ 
tional  development.  The  area  of  Spain  is 
little  inferior  to  that  of  France;  and  the 
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soil,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  is 
commonly  more  fertile,  almost  beyond 
comparison,  although  there  is  in  the 
former  country  an  extent  of  mountain 
and  other  waste  land  unknown  to  the 
latter.  But  M'ith  all  this  approach  to 
equality  of  Spain  in  point  of  area,  and 
this  general  superiority  in  point  of  fer¬ 
tility,  the  Spanish  population  continues 
to  be  le.S8  than  one  half  of  the  French. 
Indeed,  Spain  is  remarkable  for  having 
been  one  of  the  most  stationary  of  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  number  of  her  inhabitants. 
It  appears,  from  tolerably  authoritative 
figures,  that  the  Spanish  )>opulation  in 
1768 — now  ninety-three  years  ago — was 
9,161,999  ;  and  some  twenty  years  after¬ 
ward,  in  1786,  it  had  risen  to  *10,268,150. 
Yet,during  the  sixty  years  that  followed, 
1780-1846,  the  numerical  increase  was 
less  than  twenty  per  cent.  In  the  latter 
year  it  had  reached  only  12,162,000;  and, 
indeed,  this  census  is  less  by  one  hundred 
thousand  than  that  which  was  returned 
before  the  civil  war  began.  The  losses 
in  battle,  and  the  pauperizing  influence  of 
civil  commotion,  may,  in  some  degree, 
account  for  this  result.  But  in  1857,  the 
census,  as  we  have  said,  was  returned  at 
15,464,000;  and,  though  strict  accuracy 
can  not  be  insisted  upon  in  these  docu¬ 
ments,  they  may  be  taken  to  indicate 
pretty  nearly  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
ponulation. 

But  the  Spanish  soil,  if  well  cultivated, 
would  probably  find  itself  able  to  supjxirt 
four  times  these  numbers.  Were  Spain 
iis  populous  as  Belgium  in  proportion  to 
her  area,  her  inhabitants  would  number 
70,000,000.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that 
the  Spanish  soil  is  commonly  quite  as  fer¬ 
tile  as  the  Belgian ;  while  botn  the  indi¬ 
genous  ajid  imported  products  are  quite 
as  conducive  to  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tuiing  industry.  We  may,  therefore, 
assume  that  the  only  intrinsic  limit  to 
the  growth  of  the  Spanish  }>opulation 
M’ithin  those  figures  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conduct  of  the  people  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  that,  so  far,  the  national 
activity  must  be  the  measure  of  the  in¬ 
crease.  We  must  not  forget,  however, 
that  the  French  population  presents  at 
this  moment  a  remarkable  exception  to 
the  commonly  accurate  doctrine,  that  the 
population  of  a  country  tends  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  its  means  of  support  for  them. 

Spain  and  Portugal  are  at  this  day  the 
two  most  imperfectly  peopled  countries 


in  the  tvest  of  Europe.  They  together 
contain  fully  the  area  of  France,  yet  they 
possess  together  barely  half  her  popula¬ 
tion.  The  area  of  Spain  alone  is  far 
larger  than  that  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  yet  it 
contains  but  three  fifths  of  their  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Low  Countries,  without  one 
sixth  of  the  area  of  Spain,  possess  two 
thirds  of  her  population.  It  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  that  Spain  may  yet  become  a 
formidable  nation  in  point  of  numbers,  as 
well  as  of  production,  commerce,  and 
armaments. 

We  shall  here  offer  some  an.alysis  of 
these  fifteen  millions  and  a  half,  so  far  as 
figures  are  reliable.  The  clergy,  in  the  first 
place,  have  been  greatly  reduced  by 
successive  enactments — some  of  them  long 
previous  to  the  Carllst  Revolution.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that,  a  century  ago,  tlie  regulars  and 
seculars  together  amounted  to  not  less 
than  209,000.  This  almost  incredible 
number  was  reduced  at  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution  to  180,000;  yet, 
whatever  were  the  further  reductions  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  invasion  of  Spain,  the 
numbers  were  soon  restored  under  the 
superstitious  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
But  the  anti-Carlist  Revolution  gradually 
uncloistered  the  regulars  and  diminished 
the  seculars,  until  the  Spanish  Concordat 
of  1858  with  the  Papal  See  more  or  less  pre¬ 
cisely  fixed  their  future  number.  Since 
that  time  there  arc  computed  to  be  about 
42,000  ecclesiiistics  of  all  classes. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  statistics  which  we 
have  already  challenged,  that  there  are 
two  million  and  a  half  owners  of  land  in 
country  districts,  and  two  million  owners 
of  house-property  in  the  towns.  But,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  we  believe  these 
numbers  to  be  fully  double  of  the  truth  ; 
and  the  total  number  of  proprietors  to  fall 
short  of  two  millions.  Probably  among 
them  the  computation  of  800,000  owners 
of  flocks  is  not  exaggerated  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  peasantry  w'ho  are  not  possessed  of 
the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  which  has  been 
reckoned  at  no  more  than  600,000,amounts 
more  nearly  to  1,000,000.  The  merchants 
of  all  classes  amount,  we  believe,  to  as 
many  as  120,000;  but  in  this  generic  de¬ 
scription  wo  must  include  that  undignified 
class  who  are  little  above  the  rank  of  ped¬ 
dlers.  The  skilled  artisans  may  be  some 
60,000  ;  and  the  fitetory  men,  engaged 
either  in  Barcelona  or  other  cities  of  Cat¬ 
alonia,  may  number  150,000. 

The  nobility  have  undergone  much  the 
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same  modification  as  the  clergy.  Former-  J 
ly  they  numbered  one  twelfth  of  the  whole  | 
population.  They  were  exempt  from  tax¬ 
ation,  and  held  other  privileges.  Imagine  | 
a  country  in  which  one  man  in  twelve  was  ' 
a  noble — he  being  probably  the  only  rich  j 
man  among  the  twelve — and  he  alone  ex-  ] 
empt  from  the  public  burdens !  It  ap-  j 
pears  that  at  the  period  at  which  the 
clergy  exceeded  200,000  the  privileged 
laity  amounted  to  844,000.  Of  these,  ! 
some  90,000  were  free  of  taxation  on  ac- 1 
count  of  their  offices  in  the  state,  and  a  j 
few  more  as  the  servants  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  were  not  less  than  750,000 
free  from  taxation  on  the  ground  of  no¬ 
bility.  At  this  day,  however,  the  number 
of  entitled  nobles  is  in  no  great  dispro¬ 
portion  with  those  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  This  number,  erroneously  comput¬ 
ed  by  the  number  of  titles  extant,  has 
been  stated  to  be  1456  ;  and  to  consist  of 
81  dukes,  675  marquesses,  539  counts,  73 
viscounts,  and  61  barons.  But,  as  many 
of  these  peers  hold  several  titles  each,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Spanish  entitled  aris- 
tocr.acy  does  not  exceed  500,  or  at  the  ut-  j 
most  600.  Privilege  in  respect  of  taxa- , 
tion  is  now  extinct.  ' 

This  rapid  view  of  the  social  constitu- 
tion  of  Spain  .at  the  present  day  gives  us  [ 
the  picture  of  a  half-aristocratic,  half-re¬ 
publican  society,  which  has  realized  one  , 
great  condition  of  freedom  by  destroying  J 
the  unjust  exemptions  of  particuLar  class- ' 
es,  and  has  advanced  even  toward  democ- ! 
racy  by  parting  out  the  bulk  of  the  fee- 
simple  among  the  peasantry.  But  al- 1 
though  the  territorial  subdivision,  which  ! 
has  formed  a  large  p.art  of  the  change  of  , 
which  we  now  speak,  has  been  carried  to  ' 
a  degree  injurious  to  the  interests  of  ag.  I 
riculture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  , 
results  from  these  reforms  an  immense  ' 
balance  of  advantage;  and  now  that  gov- 1 
eminent  at  once  firm  and  free  has  been  in  j 
great  measure  established,  the  question  of ' 
the  immediate  future  of  Spain  is  more 
than  ever  a  financial  one.  Money  is  the 
great  want  of  the  hour.  Whatever  is  j 
done,  must  be  done  more  or  less  by  the 
Slate.  The  poverty  of  the  landowners 
compels  the  state  to  assume  a  large  part 
in  the  agncultural  improvement  of  the 
day,  as  though  it  wer^oint-tenant  as  well 
as  lord  paramount.  The  primarily  unre- . 
rauneralive  character  of  railway  enter-  j 
prise  requires  the  state  to  give  either 
guarantees  of  interest  or  capital  for  con- 1 


struction.  Even  the  roads — which  are 
such  that  Queen  Is,abella,  who  left  Ma¬ 
drid  last  year  for  Burgos  to  see  the  eclipse, 
w-os  comjielled  to  turn  back  .and  relinquish 
her  intention — are  only  to  be  adequately 
repaired  by  public  aid. 

Spain  has,  for  a  long  period,  been  con¬ 
structing  addition.al  roads.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that,  during  the  last  half-century, 
the  government  h.as  expended,  on  an 
average,  £160,000  a  year  upon  them. 
Yet  Spain  is  even  at  this  day  a  country 
but  half  intersected  with  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  those  that  exist  are,  as 
we  have  already  said,  with  but  few  ex- 
cejitions,  of  the  worst  description.  The 
roads  radiating  from  the  capital  amount 
to  forty-five  hundred  miles,  the  transverse 
roads  to  another  one  thousand,  and  Avhat 
Spanish  statisticians  distinguish  as  “  local 
roads,”  to  about  eight  hundred  more.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  roads  to  the 
extent  of  four  thousand  miles  cither  in 
course  of  construction  or  in  design.  But 
the  distinctions  drawn  in  respect  of  these 
additional  four  thousand  miles  of  road 
are  ludicrous  enough.  We  are  told  that 
there  are  so  many  miles  “in  construc¬ 
tion,”  so  many  “  in  project,”  so  many 
“  in  course  of  design,”  and,  fin.ally,  so 
many  “  not  yet  in  course  of  design  ”  1  It 
may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  a  long 
period  will  expire  before  the  whole  of 
this  addition  to  Sp.anish  communications 
will  be  complete.  The  estimated  expen¬ 
diture  for  the  four  thousand  miles  is  six 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  reals,  or 
about  £6,000,000  sterling;  but  a  great 
proportion  of  the  charge  is  to  be  de¬ 
frayed  by  local  charges,  the  executive 
apparently  not  being  at  present  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  third 
of  the  whole. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  railway  move¬ 
ment  has  altogether  surpassed  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  new  roads.  But  a  few  years 
ago,  there  was  8c.arcely  a  single  railway 
throughout  the  Spanish  dominions.  We 
now  find,  however,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  there  were  fully  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  railway  in  actual  working, 
and  nearly  eight  hundred  more  in  course 
of  construction.  Over  and  above  these 
twenty-three  hundred  miles  concessions 
had  been  made  by  the  government  to 
the  extent  of  sixteen  hundred  miles. 
The  estimated  expense  of  this  total  of 
some  four  thousand  miles  of  railway,  in 
working,  in  construction,  and  in  design. 
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is  nearly  five  milliards  of  reals,  or  five 
times  the  amount  which  the  Spanish 
government  have  set  apart  under  the 
sale  of  the  lands  in  mortmain.  Judging, 
moreover,  from  the  history  of  nearly  all 
railway  enterprises,  there  is  reason  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  the  actual  expenditure  will 
largely  exceed  the  estimate.  Railway 
construction  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  un¬ 
usually  expensive  in  Spain.  Tliat  country 
is  probably  more  intersected  by  moun¬ 
tains  than  any  other  in  Europe.  If  the 
original  system  of  railway  construction, 
which  required  a  uniform  level,  had  not 
been  now  exploded,  long  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  lines,  in  that  country,  would  have 
been  impracticable.  It  is  now,  however, 
found  pos.sible  to  work  railways  at  inclines 
equal  to  those  common  in  many  mail- 
coach  roads ;  and  the  line  between  Vienna 
and  Trieste  is  a 'remarkable  instance  of 
the  degree  of  incline  of  which  railway 
communication  is  susceptible.  But  the  | 
majority  of  the  great  continental  rail¬ 
ways  with  which  our  countrymen  are 
familiar  pass  through  flat  countries. 
France  ami  Germany,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  possess  a  nearly  level  surface.  From 
Ostend  or  from  Calais,  for  instance,  you 
may  travel  to  Berlin,  or  even  into  Po¬ 
land,  almost  without  encountering  .an 
appreciable  undulation  in  the  soil.  We 
anticipate,  therefore,  th.at  the  railway 
network  now  in  course  of  weaving  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula  will  involve  a  cost  far 
more  than  proportionate  to  the  ordinary 
cost  of  continental  railways,  although 
labor  is  cheap  and  timber  abundant. 

Spain  is  greatly  restricted  in  commer¬ 
cial  enter[>ri8e  by  two  leading  circum¬ 
stances — the  still  exorbit.ant  tariff  which 
it  imposes,  and  the  indisposition  of  the 
better  classes  in  most  provinces  to  eng.age 
in  trade.  The  C.atalonians,  theVaIcnewns, 
and  the  Gallicians  are  the  only  really  en¬ 
terprising  n.ations  of  the  country.  The 
former,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  cotton 
manufacturers  of  Spain  ;  and  the  high 
duties  still  imposed  on  Lancashire  pro¬ 
duce  are  dictated  by  the  same  protective 
illusion  with  that  which  we  have  just 
seen  dissipated  in  France.  But  the  higher 
the  duty,  the  more  remunerative  the 
smuggling;  and  Spain  is,  of  all  countries, 
the  least  adapted  to  restrain  illicit  trad¬ 
ing.  It  is  commonly  believed  that,  inde- 

Eendently  of  profes.<ed  importations  from 
liverpool,  Spaniards  annually  buy,  as 
Barcelonese  cotton  goods,  three  times 


the  manufacture  of  all  C.atalonia.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  impolicy  of  the  state  restrains  the 
cloth  and  silk  manufacture,  though  Span¬ 
ish  wool  is  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  the 
indigenous  silk  crops  are  very  large.  The 
long  cloth  cloak  which  almost  every  Span¬ 
iard  wears  more  often  comes  from  York¬ 
shire  than  from  his  own  manufactories, 
and  much  silk  is  imported  from  Italy  and 
elsewhere.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  Spanish  manufactories 
are  yearly  sharing  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  ;  but  they  are  too  much  restricted 
by  bad  laws  to  advance  pari  passu  with 
other  objects  of  industry. 

Public  attention  ha.s  lately  been  called  to 
the  colonial  empire  of  Spain  by  two  circum¬ 
stances,  neither  of  which  do  credit  to  her 
government.  We  allude  to  her  reacqui¬ 
sition  of  one  half  of  St.  Domingo,  and  to 
the  increasing  encouragement  she  has 
given  in  Cuba  to  the  slave-trade,  which 
I  she  had  contracted  with  ourselves  and 
with  other  countries  to  abolish.  No  one 
now  believes  for  a  moment  that  the  Span¬ 
ish  Dominicans  recalled  the  Spanish  au¬ 
thority  by  their  own  deliberate  act. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  party  in  Domingo 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  Bour¬ 
bons,  as  there  is  at  this  moment  even  a 
parly  in  Calabria  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Angevine  branch  of  the  same  House. 
But  whether  that  party  even  acted  spon¬ 
taneously  in  the  movement  which  they 
made  for  this  object,  or  whether  they 
were  the  paid  emissaries  of  the  viceregal 
government  at  Havana,  is  by  no  means 
clear.  What,  however,  is  now  morsdiy 
certain  is,  that  they  represented  the  views 
of  an  insigniiicanl  minority.  And  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  Cuban  government 
were  convinced  of  it ;  for  they  at  once 
dispatched  a  considerable  military  force, 
the  commander  of  which,  on  effecting  a 
landing,  immediately  established  a  mili¬ 
tary  despotism.  It  is  hardly  less  certain 
that  the  authorities  at  Havana  would  not 
have  ventured  on  a  course  which  might 
have  brought  the  Court  of  IMadrid  into 
collision  with  other  governments,  with¬ 
out  instructions  from  their  superiors;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  instruc¬ 
tions,  if  sent  to  Havana  at  all,  must  have 
anticipated  the  alleged  popular  revolution 
in  St.  Domingo  itself;  for  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  revolntion  and  the  handing  of 
the  troops  did  not  admit  of  a  reference  to 
Madrid.  We  look,  therefore,  upon  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Spanish  Domingo  as  sheer  filli- 
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bustering,  such  as  the  Spaniards  them¬ 
selves  l)ave  long  been  deprecating  at  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  It  is  needless 
to  multiply  arguments  where  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  already  strong ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  issue  of  the  Moroccan 
war  gave  the  Spaniards  the  requisite 
courage,  and  that  the  American  civil 
war  gave  them  the  opportunity.  The 
three  other  Powers  chiefly  interested  in 
this  question  are  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  States  of  North- America.  But  the 
latter  are  otherwise  engaged;  Fi'ance  is 
disinclined  to  resent  an  acquisition  that 
oflfers  to  her  a  pretext  for  the  seizure 
of  the  other  half  of  the  island,  which 
she  before  possessed  and  colonized,  as 
Spain  colonized  the  half  which  she  has 
now  reacquired  ;  and  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  is  probably  unwilling  to  interfere 
alone  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Dominicans,  whom,  on  a  fair  ground  of 
non-intervention,  to  which  international 
law'  is  growing  more  and  more  attached, 
she  leaves  to  settle  their  own  disputes, 
how’ever  convinced  that  the  weaker  party 
must  go  the  W'all. 

The  sufferance  of  this  country,  how¬ 
ever,  yet  depends  on  the  fulfillment  by 
the  Spanish  government  of  the  pledge 
which  they  have  given,  that  they  w’ill 
not  introduce  shavery  into  St.  Domingo. 
In  support  of  this  pledge,  they  have  ad¬ 
vanced  the  plausible  but  callous  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  extent  of  free  labor  at 
the  command  of  planters  renders  such 
a  course  unnecessary.  Otherwise,  the 
pledge  would  l>e  worth  no  more  than 
the  treaty  which  they  are  openly  vio¬ 
lating  in  Cuba.  But  it  is  not  in  Cuba 
alone  that  the  Spanish  government  main¬ 
tains  slavery.  There,  indeed,  they  have 
a  ]>opulatioii  of  three  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-three  thousand  black  slaves,  or  one 
third  of  the  whole  population  of  that 
Island,  which  does  not  exceed  one  mil¬ 
lion  one  hundred  thousand  in  all,  white 
and  black,  slave  and  free.  But  in  Porto 
Kico  also  there  arc  not  less  than  fffly 
thousand  slaves ;  and  we  know  of  no 
reason  for  their  inutility  in  St.  Domingo 
that  is  not  equally  applicable  to  Porto 
liico 

It  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  deplorable, 
that  a  country  which  certainly  cherishes 
the  principle  of  political  liberty  at  home, 
should  exhibit  the  bigotry  and  intoler¬ 
ance,  in  in.atter8  of  religion,  that  have 
provoked  so  strong  and  so  just  a  con- 
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demnation  in  our  own  Parliament.  It 
is  a  striking  example,  on  a  broad  view, 
of  the  remaining  influence  of  the  Papa¬ 
cy,  that  the  country  in  which  all  Church 
property  is  being  fast  alienated,  is  the 
country  in  which  the  most  intolerant 
principles  still  prevail,  and  in  which 
alone,  of  all  the  states  of  Europe,  they 
who  do  not  conform  to  the  established 
faith  are  liable  to  be  denied  the  right 
of  Christian  burial.  Between  the  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  foreigners  whom 
the  increasing  trade  of  the  country  is 
attracting  to  its  shores,  and  the  zeal¬ 
ous  exertions  of  Protestant  societies, 
(which,  however,  the  priesthood,  through 
the  government,  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
repress,)  the  number  either  of  Spanish 
converts  or  of  foreign  residents,  profess¬ 
ing  another  form  of  Christianity,  is  grad¬ 
ually  but  surely  augmenting,  liut  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  almost  as  hard  to  extort 
from  the  Spanish  government  the  slight¬ 
est  concessions  in  favor  of  Protestant 
worship  or  Protestant  interment,  as  it 
W'ould  be  to  prevail  upon  them  to  re¬ 
linquish  slavery  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Uico. 
We  trust  that  the  exertions  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  will  be  directed  to  this 
object  until  they  shall  have  attained  it. 
The  illiberality  of  Spain  toward  the  coun¬ 
try  \/hich  relieved  her  from  French  mili¬ 
tary  rule,  is,  after  the  system  of  slavery 
which  she  has  reestablished,  the  greatest 
blot  upon  her  civilization. 

But  the  foreign  policy  which  is  at  this 
day  identitied  with  the  name  of  Mar¬ 
shal  O'Donnell  is  certainly  entitled  to 
distinction — that  it  aims  to  render  Spain 
at  once  independent  in  its  external  re¬ 
lations  and  prosperous  at  home.  This 
independence  in  foreign  policy  has  been 
nearly  unknown  to  Spain  since  the  age 
of  Philip  II.;  and  even  that  latest  period 
of  Spanish  authority  abroad  was  an  age 
of  poverty  and  tyranny  at  home.  The 
present  policy  of  the  rulers  of  Spain  car¬ 
ries  with  it,  therefore,  the  originality  of 
possessing  no  antecedent  in  the  history 
even  of  the  last  tw'O  centuries  and  a 
half.  In  what  degree  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Tetuan  ought  to  be  associated 
with  the  great  changes  that  are  now 
going  on,  it  seems  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  but  he  is  certainly  the  master¬ 
mind  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  real 
chief  of  the  government ;  and  such  a 
combination  of  official  and  intellectual 
authority  seems  to  justify  the  identi- 
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fication  of  his  name  with  much  tliat 
has  happened  during  his  administration. 
But  be  the  real  authors  of  these  various 
movements  who  they  may,  a  6xcd  reso¬ 
lution  has  been  arrived  at,  and  steadily 
pursued,  to  place  the  country  in  such  a 
position  as  to  render  it  no  more  amena¬ 
ble  to  the  undue  influence  of  France 
than  of  England.  An  impreasion  has 
certainly  been  current,  that  the  O'Don¬ 
nell  Ministry  has  acted  under  French 
dictation  in  its  present  vigorous  exer¬ 
tions  to  rebuild  a  navy.  But  when  we 
look  to  the  interior  of  the  country  itself, 
and  perceive  the  direction  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  energy  to  its  military  defense, 
more  especially  in  the  development  of 
the  modern  system  of  fortification,  we 
can  but  conclude  that,  if  the  Spanish 
government  aim  to  resume  their  old 
authority  at  sea,  they  are  equally  re¬ 
solved  that  the  French  shall  not  recross 
the  Pyrenees. 

The  reappearance  of  Spain  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  power  18,  as  we  have  said,  of  much 
less  significance  to  Europe  than  her  re¬ 
appearance  as  a  naval  one.  No  mili¬ 
tary  organization  of  which  she  is  suscep¬ 
tible  can  ever  (without  a  navy)  render 
her  arms  import.ant  otherwise  than  as 
defensive  weapons,  or  as  allies  in  some 
general  crusade  that  Germany  and  Italy 
might  enter  upon  with  the  view  of  re¬ 
pressing  encroachments  which  wo  M’ill 
not  anticipate.  But,  open  as  she  is  to 
several  seas,  her  naval  position  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  by  nature  fully  equal  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  A  state  in  jiossession 
of  a  steam-fleet  at  Cadiz  and  at  Ferrol,  at 
Carthagona  and  at  Barcelona,  must  pos¬ 
sess  an  extensive  command  at  once  over 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean;  and, 
distant  as  the  day  may  be,  we  can  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  contingency  of  its 
occurrence. 

The  Spanish  alliance  ought  henceforth 
to  be  quite  as  much  within  our  reach 
as  within  the  reach  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment.  France  has  done  Spain  much 
more  injury  than  England  has  done  her  ; 
and  England  has  scarcely  greater  inter¬ 
ests  than  France  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Spain.  It  is  true  we  destroyed  her 
navy,  and  we  acknowledged  the  inde- 
]>en<lence  of  the  colonies  that  she  was 
endeavoring  to  subjugate  anew.  But 
the  loss  of  her  fleet  was  the  result  of 
her  own  declarations  of  war  ag.ainst 
ourselves ;  and  her  colonies  in  South- 


Araerica  had  freed  themselves  by  their 
own  act.  It  was  France  which  led  her 
into  her  maritime  disasters,  and  France 
which  afterward  trampled  out  that  do¬ 
mestic  independence  that  it  was  our  mil¬ 
itary  credit  to  reestablish.  Nor  is  it  ap¬ 
posite  to  argue  from  past  experience  to  fu¬ 
ture  probabilities,  if  we  correctly  assume 
that  the  Spanish  government  is  resolved 
by  fortifications,  as  well  as  mountains,  to 
keep  out  the  arms,  and  therefore,  by  im¬ 
plication,  the  undue  influence  of  France. 

The  French  Directory  defeated  Pitt  in 
policy,  though  Pitt  afterward  defeated 
at  once  the  French  Directory,  its  suc¬ 
cessors,  and  its  allies  in  arms.  He  lost 
and  France  acquired  the  alliance  of  all 
other  maritime  powers.  It  must  hence¬ 
forward  be  our  care  that  we  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  atone  for  such  diplomatic  dis¬ 
asters  again,  by  the  success  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  administration,  and  by 
the  glory  of  our  military  and  nav.al 
arms.  The  maritime  Pow’crs  of  conti¬ 
nental  Europe  bid  fair  to  be  relatively 
as  powerful,  some  five  or  ten  years  hence, 
as  they  were  when  the  French  revolu¬ 
tionary  war  began.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  of  our  foreign 
policy,  in  anticipation  (possibly  it  may 
be  in  prevention)  of  that  rupture  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  France  which 
yearly  increasing  numbers  hold  to  be 
some  day  inevitable,  to  detach  from  the 
Continent  the  elements  of  a  maritime 
confederacy  for  ourselves.  Russi.a,  anti- 
Turkish  and  generally  aggressive,  is  more 
likely,  in  8ever.al  rejects,  to  fall  into  a 
French  than  into  a  British  alliance;  but 
Spain  has  obviously  to  choose  between 
an  ally  that  would  again  degrade  her 
into  an  auxiliary,  and  an  ally  that  Avishes 
to  see  her  independent.  The  ratio  of 
our  jealousy  of  Spain  is  proportioned, 
not  to  her  armaments,  but  to  her  de¬ 
pendence  upon  a  third  Power. 

While  we  have  been  writing,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  another  Sp.ain  has  become  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  question.  The  Cabinets  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Madrid  have  resolved  ui>on  an 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  in  or¬ 
der  to  redress  the  grievances  of  which  the 
three  governments  have  had  cause  to  com¬ 
plain.  There  will  be  few  to  question  the 
justice  of  such  an  expedition,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  France  and  Great  Britain  are  con¬ 
cerned.  But  Spain  stands  in  the  invidi¬ 
ous  predicament  of  having  been  more  or 
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less  an  accomplice  in  the  policy  for  which 
she  is  quite  as  eager  to  chastise  the  Mex¬ 
icans,  as  either  the  British  or  the  French 
government.  Our  own  grievances  against 
Mexico  may  be  ranged  into  two  cardinal 
divisions.  We  claim  the  payment  of  in¬ 
terest,  which  has  been  in  arrear  during 
the  last  seven  years,  on  a  three  per  cent 
loan  of  more  than  £10,000,000  sterling; 
and  we  demand  indemnities  for  the  past 
maltre.atment  of  our  countrymen,  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  future  safety.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  robbed  our  bondhold¬ 
ers  of  the  money  they  had  intrusted  to 
the  British  Legation  ;  and  alien.itcd  from 
their  beneht  the  share  of  the  custom  rev¬ 
enue  which  they  had  hypothecated  to 
them  as  a  mortgage  for  the  payment  of 
their  dividends.  Here  arose  a  clear  case 
of  dishonesty  and  spoliation.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  government,  moreover,  afforded  no 
protection  to  British  subjects,  who  have 
been  plundered  and  murdered  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country,  possibly  with  the 
tacit  .acquiescence  of  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  itself;  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  con¬ 
tend,  that  every  foreign  government  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  its 
citizens  toward  subjects  of  the  British 
crown. 

The  Spanish  government,  so  far  as  the 
personal  insecurity  of  its  own  subjects 
trading  in  Mexico  is  concerned,  has  no 
doubt  a  similar  grievance ;  although  Spain 
may  reciprocally  be  a  country  not  very 
safe  for  Mexicans.  But  when  we  pass  to 
financial  transactions  between  Spain  and 
Mexico,  we  find  the  former  state  quite  as 
ready  to  repudiate  her  obligations  as  the 
latter.  The  Spanish  debt  to  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  for  example,  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  There  is  first,  the  debt  on 
which  a  diminished  rate  of  interest  has 
been  paid  ;  secondly,  there  is  that  M'liich 
has  been  thrown  into  what  has  been  term¬ 
ed  a  “  deferred,”  or  “  passive  ”  stock,  and 
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p.ays(like  our  own  Mexican  loan)  no  interest 
whatever ;  and,  thirdly,  there  is  the  stock 
which  Spain  h.as  openly  repudiated.  The 
latter  class  is  represented  by  a  fictitious 
description  of  property  known  as  “  Span¬ 
ish  Certificates.”  Tliese  are  certificates 
issued,  not  by  the  Spanish  government, 
but  by  the  committee  of  S])anish  bond¬ 
holders  in  London,  in  nominal  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  debt  ignored  by  the  borrowing 
government,  which  has  made  as  much  de¬ 
fault  as  Mexico  herself. 

When  we  view  these  circumstances  in 
relation  to  the  eagerness  exhibited  by  the 
Count  of  Madrid  to  dispatch  an  indepen¬ 
dent  expedition  from  Cuba  against  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tampico,  and  to  its  recent  seiz¬ 
ure  of  San  Domingo,  we  may  fairly  .anti¬ 
cipate  that  a  fresh  territorial  annexation 
will  be  attempted  under  cover  of  an  in¬ 
dignation  which  it  ill  becomes  -the  Span¬ 
ish  government,  to  assume.  Whether  the 
Mexicans  would  again  recognize  in  name 
the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
we  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion, 
beyond  the  practical  revolt  against  author¬ 
ity  which  marks  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
people.  To  overrun  Mexico  would  be  very 
different  from  overrunning  San  Domingo, 
and  would,  we  believe,  be  impossible.  So 
rich  and  extensive  a  country  could  not  bo 
transferred  from  independence  into  subor¬ 
dination  to  another  power,  without  in¬ 
volving  a  European  question.  W e  niiiy  be 
at  ease,  therefore,  in  regard  to  a  surrepti¬ 
tious  resumption  of  Spanish  sovereignty 
in  Mexico;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  government,  in  this  question,  as  well 
as  in  reference  to  Morocco  and  San  Dom¬ 
ingo,  serves  to  imply,  that  in  addition  to 
its  desire  for  domestic  prosperity,  it  is 
haunted  again  by  the  phantasmagoria  of 
its  ancient  conquests,  and  aspires,  at  some 
day,  to  restore  the  dominion  that  was 
once  known  as  Spain  and  the  Indies. 


“AansT  AND  Man.” — At  the  theater 
of  Nice,  recently,  in  the  performance  of 
“  La  Cenerentola,”  one  of  the  actresses. 
Mademoiselle  Mistrali  Vetant,  having 
gone  too  near  the  footlights,  set  fire  to 
her  dress;  but  Ronooni,  who  was  singing 
by  her  side  as  Don  Magnifico,  extinguish¬ 


ed  the  flame  by  pressing  the  dress  be¬ 
tween  hi.s  hands.  In  so  «ioing,  strange  to 
say,  he  did  not  interrupt  for  a  moment 
the  morceau  he  was  siiiging,  and  tlie  ac¬ 
tress,  on  her  part  deriving  confidence  from 
his  remarkable  calmness,  went  on  with  the 
performance  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
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[A  WORD  may  add  interest  to  the  reader.  The  ITon.  Mrs.  Norton  is  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated 
Sheridan,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim  on  her  mother's  side.  She  was  bom  in  1808.  Married  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Norton  in  1827,  brother  of  Lord  Grantly.  The  union  was  unhappy,  and  our  readers  may 
remember  the  occurrences  with  Lord  Melbourne  in  1836,  then  Prime  Minister,  which  caused  a  good 
deni  of  talk  ;  and,  in  her  lines  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  Norton  feelingly  alludes  to  the  slan¬ 
ders  which  slie  suffered  on  that  occasion.  These  incidents  may  explain  in  some  degree  the  touching 
tones  of  sorrow  which  seem  to  breathe  out  in  this  poem.  In  Volume  Twenty  of  The  Eclectic  we 
published  a  fine  portrait  of  Mrs.  Norton. — Editor  or  Eclectic. 


It  is  nowadays  not  merely  pleasant,  but 
a  positive  relief  to  meet  with  a  writer  of  po¬ 
etry,  who  imitates  no  one,  and  would  have 
been  precisely  what  she  is  had  Tennyson 
never  written  a  line.  The  individuality 
of  this  poem  is  perfect.  There  is  no  ob¬ 
trusion  of  self,  and  yet  you  can  not  for¬ 
get  who  the  relater  of  the  story  is.  The 
fusion  of  the  writer  in  the  heroine  is  quite 
unconscious,  and  yet  it  imparts  a  singu¬ 
lar  sense  of  truth  and  depth  unattainable 
without  it.  Where,  in  this  true  story  of 
La  Garay e,  Mrs.  Norton  dejils  with  feel¬ 
ings,  she  is  declaratory  rather  than  de¬ 
scriptive,  and  opens  out  a  picture  of  wo¬ 
manly  sorrow,  and  of  the  transition  or 
rather  sublimation  of  character  and  affec-  i 
tions,  singular  in  its  tender  grace  and 
coloring,  and  quite  marvelous  in  the  pre- 
ILmihaelite  }>enciling  of  its  details. 

There  is  no  where  a  more  delicate  and 
touching  analysis  of  female  sorrow  and  of 
that  feminine  jealousy,  not  vulgar  doubt 
and  passion,  no  reproachful  suspicion  of 
the  beloved  one’s  faith  and  love,  but  the 
untold  forebodings  of  a  mind  darkened  by 
the  melancholy  distrust  of  the  old  charm 
in  which  that  allegiance  was  made  lighter 
than  liberty  itself,  and  needed  not  the 
sad  auxiliary  of  pity. 

The  dedication  to  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downc  betrays  the  saddened  and  retro¬ 
spective  feeling  that  pervades  the  poem, 
and,  rightly  read,  supplies  a  key  to  much 
of  its  beauty  and  melancholy. 

“  The  joy  that  budded  on  my  own  youth’s 
bloom. 

When  life  wore  still  a  glory  and  a  gloss, 

*  Hu  Lady  of  La  Oarayt.  By  the  Hun.  Mrs. 
Nortos.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 


Is  hidden  from  me  in  the  silent  tomb ; 
Smiting  with  premature  unnatural  loss, 

So  that  my  very  soul  is  wrung  with  pain. 
Meeting  old  friends  whom  most  I  lore  to  see. 
Where  are  the  younger  lives,  since  these 
remain  ? 

I  weep  the  eyes  that  should  have  wept  for 
me  I 

But  all  the  more  I  cling  to  those  who  speak. 
Like  thee,  in  tones  unaltered  by  my  change ; 
Greeting  my  saddened  glance  and  faded 
cheek 

With  the  same  welcome  that  seemed  sweet 
and  strange 

In  early  days:  when,  I  of  gills  male  proud. 
That  could  the  notice  of  such  men  lieguile. 
Stood  listening  to  thee  in  some  brilliant 
crowd. 

With  the  warm  triumph  of  a  youthful  smile. 

Oh !  little  now  remains  of  all  that  was ! 

Even  for  this  gill  of  linking  measured  words. 
My  heart  oil  questions,  with  discouraged 
pause. 

Does  music  linger  in  the  slackening  chords? 

Yet,  friend,  I  feel  not  that  all  power  is  fled. 
While  offering  to  thee,  for  the  kindly  years. 
The  intangible  gill  of  thought,  whose  silver 
thread 

Heaven  keeps  untarnished  by  our  bitterest 
tears. 

So,  in  the  brooding  calm  that  follows  woe. 
This  tale  of  La  Garaye  I  fain  would  tell. 

As,  when  some  earthly  storm  bath  ceased  to 
blow ; 

And  the  huge  mounting  sea  hath  ceased  to 
swell ; 

After  the  maddening  wrecking  and  the  roar. 
The  wild  high  dash,  the  moaning  sad  re¬ 
treat, 

Some  cold  slow  wave  creeps  faintly  to  the 
shore. 

And  leaves  a  white  shell  at  the  gazer’s  feet.” 
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Tlie  “  prologne”  is  in  the  same  spirit. 
Ruins  and  their  associations,  a  picture 
and  a  moral.  The  picture  so  breezy  and 
fragrant  and  rich  withal,  with  its  insect 
hum  and  ivy  rustle,  and  its  dim  and  holy 
isolation,  the  moral  suggested  rather  than 
spoken  —  “  V anity  of  vanities  ”  —  heard 
clear  and  plaintive  (no  scoff  or  cynicism 
here !)  “  like  music  on  the  waters.”  j 

“  Ruins !  a  charm  is  in  the  word, 

It  makes  us  smile,  it  makes  us  sigh, 

’Tis  like  the  note  of  some  spring  bird 
Recalling  other  springs  gone  by, 

And  other  woodnotes  which  we  heard 
W  ith  some  sweet  face  in  some  green  lane, 
And  never  can  so  hear  again  I 
Ruins !  they  were  not  desolate 
To  us,  the  ruins  we  remember : 

Early  we  came  and  lingered  late, 

Through  bright  July,  or  rich  September  ; 
"With  young  companions  wild  with  glee, 

We  feasted  ’neath  some  spreading  tree — 

And  looked  into  their  laughing  eyes. 

And  mocked  the  echo  for  replies. 

Oh  f  eyes — and  smiles — and  dsys  of  yore. 

Can  nothing  your  delight  restore  ? 

Return  I 

Return  f  in  vain  we  listen  ; 

Those  voices  have  been  lost  to  earth  ! 

Our  hearts  may  throb,  our  eyes  may  glisten, 
They’ll  call  no  more  in  love  or  mirtli. 

For,  like  a  child  sent  out  to  play, 

Our  youth  hath  had  its  holiday, 

And  silence  deepens  where  we  stand 
Loue  as  in  some  foreign  land, 

Where  our  language  is  not  spoken, 

And  none  know  our  hearts  arc  broken. 

Ruins !  how  we  loved  them  then  1 
How  we  loved  the  haunted  glen 
W’hich  gray  towers  overlook. 

Mirrored  in  the  glassy  brook. 

How  we  dreamed,  and  how  we  guessed, 
Looking  up  with  earnest  glances, 

Where  the  black  crow  built  its  nest, 

And  we  built  our  wild  romances ; 

Tracing  in  the  crumbled  dvrelling. 

Bygone  tales  of  no  one’s  telling  1” 

“  Now  a  song,  high  up  and  clear. 

Like  a  lark’s,  enchants  the  ear ; 

Or  some  happy  face  looks  down, 

Looking,  oh !  so  fresh  and  fair. 

Wearing  youth’s  most  glorious  crown. 

One  rich  braid  of  golden  hair. 

Or  two  hearts  that  wildly  beat. 

And  two  pair  of  eager  feet. 

Linger  in  the  turret’s  bend. 

As  they  side  by  side  ascend. 

For  the  momentary  bliss 
Of  a  lover’s  stolen  kiss ; 

And  emerge  into  the  shining 
Of  that  summer  day’s  declining, 

Disengaging  clasping  hands 
As  they  meet  their  comrade  bands. 

With  the  smile  that  lately  hovered. 


(Making  lips  and  eyes  so  bright,) 

And  the  blush  which  darkness  covered 
Mantling  still  in  rosy  light  1” 

The  story  is  literally  true.  Its  incidents 
are  few,  but  most  affecting ;  and  Mrs. 
Norton  has,  with  a  reverence  for  its  sad 
reality,  in  w'hich  taste  and  feeling  will 
equally  sympathize,  refused  to  tarn  per 
with  its  delicate  and  simple  outline.  She 
has  interpolated  and  omitted  nothing ; 
but  the  mellow  and  tender  lights  in  which 
it  is  exhibited  are  all  her  own.  Not  only 
the  material  but  the  mental  world  of  its 
chief  actors  returns  at  her  musical  sum¬ 
mons  to  life,  motion,  and  color.  The 
roofless  chateau,  the  tangled  brake,  and 
desolated  gardens,  the  void  and  silent 
courts,  and  dismantled  gate-piers,  forget 
the  ruin  and  neglect  of  a  hundred  years, 
and  rise  and  expand  in  the  music  and 
glories  of  a  by-gone  spring.  With  a 
power  much  rarer,  and,  to  an  intelligent 
reader,  far  more  striking,  she  revives, 
perhaps  creates,  the  feelings  whose  exqui¬ 
site  coloring  and  gradations  constitute 
the  chief  and  peculiar  charm  of  the  poem. 

The  same  spirit  of  reality,  w'hich  is  one 
striking  characteristic  of  this  graceful 
volume,  is  discernible  in  the  sketches  from 
Mrs.  Norton’s  own  hand,  which  accompa¬ 
ny  its  pages.  1  he  two  views — one  of  the 
ruins  of  the  chateau,  the  other  of  the  tall 
ivy-mantled  piers  of  its  gateway — strike 
the  sense  at  once,  as  a  literal  and  simple 
transcript  of  actual  things,  neither  ideal¬ 
ized,  nor  improved  upon,  but  with  a 
religious  literality  set  down  just  as  they 
are. 

Something  of  this  reality,  as  well  as  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  tale,  is,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  tone  of  the  writer’s  mind — a 
profound  sympathy  with  the  grief,  and 
a  speeial  one  with  the  consolation  of  her 
story. 

The  Count  de  La  Garaye  is  a  fine  por¬ 
trait  of  the  noblesse  who  spent  their  lives 
upon  their  estates,  among  the  honorable 
traditions  of  old  French  chivalry,  un¬ 
tainted  by  court  profligacy  and  hardness 
of  heart — refined,  honorable,  brave,  and 
charitable — a  type  rarer  and  still  rarer 
as  the  Revolution  approached. 

“  And  merry  is  it  in  his  spacious  halls ; 
Cheerful  the  host  whatever  sport  befalls, 
Cheerful  and  courteous!  full  of  manly  grace , 
His  heart’s  frank  welcome  written  in  his  face ; 
So  eager,  that  his  pleasure  never  cloys, 

But  glad  to  share  whatever  he  enjoys  : 

Rich,  liberal,  gayly  dressed,  of  noble  mien, 
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Clear  eyes — full  curving  mouth — and  brow 
serene  ; 

Master  of  speech  in  many  a  foreign  tongue, 

And  famed  for  feats  of  anns,  although  so 
young. 

Dexterous  in  fencing,  skilled  in  horseman¬ 
ship— 

His  voice  and  hand  preferred  to  spur  or 
whip ; 

Quick  at  a  jest  and  smiling  repartee. 

With  a  sweet  laugh  that  sounded  frank  and 
free; 

But  holding  satire  an  accursed  thing, 

A  poisoned  javelin  or  a  serpent’s  sting ; 

Pitiful  to  tlie  poor  ;  of  courage  high ; 

A  soul  that  could  all  turns  of  fate  defy : 

Gentle  to  women  ;  reverent  to  old  age ; 

AVhat  more,  young  Claud,  could  men's  esteem 
engage  ? 

What  more  be  given  to  bless  thine  earthly 
state, 

Save  Love — which  still  must  crown  the  hap¬ 
piest  fate? 

Love,  therefore,  came — that  sunbeam  lit  his 
life. 

And  where  he  wooed,  he  won,  a  gentle  wife 

Bom,  like  himself,  of  lineage  brave  and 
good ; 

And  like  himself,  of  warm  and  eager  mood  ; 

Glad  to  share  gladness,  pleasure  to  impart. 

With  dancing  spirits  and  a  tender  heart.” 


But  gently  turns  as  gathering  footsteps 
tread ; 

Reminding  you  of  doves  with  shifting  throats. 

Brooding  in  sunshine  by  their  sheltering 
cotes. 

Under  her  plumdd  hat  her  wealth  of  curls 
Falls  down  in  golden  links  among  her  pearls. 

And  the  rich  purple  of  her  velvet  vest 
Slims  the  young  waist,  and  rounds  tlte  grace¬ 
ful  breast’’  • 

The  course  of  life  at  La  Garave,  “  care¬ 
less  but  not  impure,”  amoii};  rural  sports 
and  festive  gayeties,  is  sketched  with  the  ; 

touch  of  WouveiTuans  or  Watteau.  But  ! 

there  is  something  higher  and  finer  in 
this : 

”  They  woke  to  gladness  as  the  morning  broke ; 

Their  very  voices  kept,  whene’er  they  spoke, 

A  ring  of  Joy,  a  baniiony  of  life. 

That  made  you  bless  the  husband  and  the 
wife. 

And  every  day  thecareless  festal  throng, 

And  every  night  the  dance  and  feast  and 
song. 

Shared  with  young  boon  companions,  marked 
the  time 

As  with  a  carillon’s  exulting  chime ; 

Where  those  two  entered,  gloom  passed  out 
of  sight. 

Chased  by  the  glow  of  their  intense  delight.” 


The  few  lines  describing  the  lady’s 
shai  e  in  his  field  sports — “  She  was  not 
bold  from  boldness,  but  from  love” — are 
exquisite. 

”  Pleased  too  to  share  the  manlier  sports  which 
made 

The  joy  of  his  young  hours.  No  more  afraid 
Of  danger,  than  the  seabird,  used  to  soor 
From  the  high  rocks  above  the  ocean’s  roar,' 
Which  dips  its  slant  wing  in  the  wave’s 
white  crest. 

And  deems  the  foamy  undulations,  rest.” 

The  court  of  the  chateau  is  all  astir 
with  animated  preparation  for  the  chase, 
amid  which  we  first  behold  the  lady 
thus: 

“  Like  a  sweet  picture  doth  the  lady  stand. 
Still  blushing  as  she  bows ;  one  tiny  hand 
Hid  by  a  pearl-embroidered  gauntlet,  holds 
Her  whip,  and  her  long  robe’s  exuberant 
folds. 

The  other  hand  is  bare,  and  from  her  eyes 
Shades  now  and  then  the  sun,  or  softly  lies. 
With  a  caressing  touch,  upon  the  neck 
Of  the  dear  glossy  steed  she  loves  to  deck 
With  saddle  -  housings  worked  in  golden 
thread. 

And  golden  bands  upon  his  noble  head. 
White  is  the  little  hand  whose  taper  fingers 
Smooth  his  fine  coat  —  and  still  the  lady 
lingers. 

Leaning  against  bis  side ;  nor  lifts  her  head. 


This  chase,  for  which  we  saw  the  lady 
about  to  mount,  is  doomed  to  be  her  last. 
A  torrent  intercepts  their  course — the 
Count  clears  it — vainly,  with  voice  and 
gesture,  warning  her  back. 

”  In  vain  :  the  pleasant  voice  she  loved  so  well 

Feebly  reechoed  through  that  dreadful  dell. 

The  voice  that  wa.s  the  music  of  her  home 

Shoute<l  in  vain  across  that  torrent’s  foam. 

He  saw  her,  pausing  on  the  bank  above ; 

Saw — like  a  dreadful  vision  of  his  love — 

That  dazzling  dream  stand  on  the  edge  of 
death : 

Saw  it — and  stared — and  prayed — and  held 
his  breath. 

Bright  shone  the  autumn  sun  on  wood  and 
plain ; 

On  the  steed’s  glofwy  flanks  and  flowing 
mane ; 

On  the  wild  silver  of  the  rushing  brook  ; 

On  his  wife’s  smiling  and  triumphant  look  ; 

Bright  waved  against  the  sky  her  wind-tost 
plume. 

Bright  on  her  freshened  cheek  the  healthy 
bloom  — 

Oh  1  all  bright  things,  how  could  ye  end  in 
doom  ?” 

The  Countess  and  her  palfrey  fall  head¬ 
long  from  the  overhanging  bank  into  the 
stream.  Every  line  in  the  description  of 
the  Count’s  frantic  struggle  to  re.ach  her, 
quivers  and  tugs  with  an  agouy  of  energy. 
He  does  reach  her — 
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“  He’s  with  her !  Is  he  dying  too  ?  His  blood 
Beats  no  more  to  and  fro.  His  abstract  mood 
Weighs  like  a  nightmare.  Something  well 
he  knows 

Is  horrible,  and  still  the  horror  grows ; 

But  what  it  is,  or  how  it  came  to  pass. 

Or  why  he  lies  half  fainting  on  the  grass. 

Or  what  he  strove  to  clutch  at  in  his  fall, 

Or  why  he  had  no  power  for  help  to  call — 
This  is  confused  and  lost.” 

So  the  lady,  all  but  lifeless,  is  conveyed 
to  the  chateau.  There,  after  lonj;  suffer¬ 
ing,  she  so  far  recovers  that  her  life  is  no 
longer  in  danger.  But  her  reprieve  is  a 
sad  one.  Henceforward  that  which  from 
some  one  fated  hour  and  misadventure  be¬ 
falls  many  another  mortal,  has  befallen  the 
Lady  of  La  Garaye ;  and  though  life  goes 
on— in  a  certain  sense,  the  same  life — its 
spirit  and  character  are  changed,  like  one 
of  our  melodies  on  a  sudden  trans|>08ed, 
thenceforw'ard  to  move  slowly  and  wildly, 
and  in  a  minor  key. 


“  Long  as  the  vacant  life  trained  idly  by. 

She  pressed  her  pillow  with  a  restless  sigh — 
‘  To-morrow,  surely,  I  shall  stronger  feel !’ 
To-morrow  1  But  the  slow  days  onward 
steal, 

And  find  her  still  with  feverish  aching  head — 
Still  cramped  with  pain  —  still  lingering  in 
her  bed — 

Still  sighing  out  the  tedium  of  the  time — 
Still  listening  to  the  clock’s  recurring  chime. 
As  though  the  very  hours  that  struck  were 
foes. 

And  might,  but  would  not,  grant  complete 
repose. 

Until  the  skilled  physician — sadly  bold 
From  frequent  questioning  —  her  sentence 
told! 

That  no  good  end  could  come  to  her  faint 
yearning — 

That  no  bright  hour  should  see  her  health 
returning ; 

That  changeful  seasons — not  for  one  dark 
year. 

But  on  through  life — ^must  teach  her  how  to 
bear; 

For  through  all  springs,  with  rainbow-tinted 
showers. 

And  through  all  summers,  with  their  wealth 
of  flowers. 

And  every  autumn,  with  its  harvest-home. 
And  all  white  winters  of  the  time  to  come. 
Crooked  and  sick  forever  she  must  be  ; 

Her  life  of  wild  activity  and  glee 
Was  with  the  past — the  future  was  a  life 
Dismal  and  feeble,  full  of  sufi'ering,  rife 
With  chill  denials  of  accustomed  joy, 
Continual  torment  and  obscure  annoy. 
Blighted  in  all  bloom,  her  withered  finame 
Must  now  inherit  age — ^young  but  in  name. 
Never  could  she,  at  close  of  some  long  day 
Of  pain,  that  strove  with  hope,  exulting  lay 
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A  tiny,  new-born  infant  on  her  breast. 

And  in  the  soil  lamp’s  glimmer  sink  to 
rest ; 

The  strange  corporeal  weakness  sweetly 
blent 

With  a  delicious  dream  of  full  content — 
With  pride  of  motherhood  and  thankful 
prayers. 

And  a  confused  glad  sense  of  novel  cares. 
And  peeps  into  the  future,  brightly  given. 
As  though  her  babe’s  blue  eyes  turned  earth 
to  heaven ! 

Never  again  could  she,  when  Claud  returned 
After  brief  absence,  and  her  fond  heart 
yearned 

To  see  his  earnest  eyes  with  upward  glanc¬ 
ing, 

Greet  her  known  windows,  even  while  yet 
advancing — 

Fly  with  light  footsteps  down  the  great  hall- 
stair. 

And  give  him  welcome  in  the  open  air 
As  though  she  were  too  glad  to  sec  him 
come. 

To  wait  till  he  should  enter  happy  home. 
And  there,  quick-breathing,  glowing,  spark¬ 
ling,  stand ; 

His  arm  round  her  slim  waist — hand  locked 
in  hand — 

The  mutual  kiss  exchanged  of  happy  greet¬ 
ing. 

That  needs  no  secresy  of  lovers’  meeting ; 
While  giving  welcome,  also,  in  their  way. 
Her  dogs  barked  rustling  round  him,  wild 
with  play. 

And  voices  called,  and  hasty  steps  replied. 
And  the  sleek  fiery  steed  was  led  aside. 

And  the  gray  sencsclud  came  forth  and 
smiled. 

Who  held  him  in  his  arms  while  yet  a  child  ; 
And  cheery  jinglings  from  unfastened  doors. 
And  vaulted  echoes  through  long  corridors, 
And  distant  bells  that  thrill  along  the  wires. 
And  stir  of  logs  that  heap  up  autumn  fires, 
Crowned  the  glad  eager  bustle  that  makes 
known 

The  master’s  step  is  on  bis  threshold-stone  !” 


“  This  is  the  life  whose  dreadful  dawn  must 
rise 

When  the  night  lifts,  within  whose  gloom 
she  lies: 

Hope,  on  whose  lingering  help  she  leaned  so 
late. 

Struck  from  her  clinging  by  the  sword  of 
fate ; 

That  wild  word  N'bver,  to  her  shrinking  gaze. 

Seems  written  on  the  wall  in  fieir  rays. 

Never  1  Our  helpless  changeful  natures 
shrink 

Before  that  word,  as  from  the  grave’s  cold 
brink  1 

Set  us  a  term,  whereto  we  must  endure, 

And  you  shall  find  our  crown  of  patience 
sure  ; 

But  the  irrevocable  smites  us  down — 

Helpless  we  lie  before  the  eternal  frown ; 
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Waters  of  Uarah  whelm  the  blinded  soul, 
Stifle  the  heart  and  drown  our  self-controL 
So  when  she  heard  the  grave  physician  speak, 
llorror  crept  through  her  veins,  who,  faint 
and  weak, 

And  tortured  by  all  motion,  yet  had  Iain 
With  a  meek  cheerfulness  that  conquered 
pain. 

Hoping,  till  that  dark  hour.  Give  back  the 
hope. 

Though  years  rise  sad  with  intervening 
scope! 

Scarce  can  those  radiant  eyes  with  sickly 
stare 

Yet  comprehend  that  sentence  of  despair ;  I 
Crooked  and  sick  forever!  crooked  and  sick  ! 
She,  iti  whose  veins  the  passionate  blood  ran 
quick 

As  leaps  the  rivulet  from  the  mountain 
hight, 

That  dances  rippling  into  summer  light; 

She,  on  whose  cheek  the  rich  bloom  always 
staid. 

And  only  deepened  to  a  lovelier  shade ; 

She,  whose  fleet  limbs  no  exercise  could  tire. 
When  wild  hill-climbing  wooed  her  spirit 
higher ! 

Knell  not  above  her  bed  tliis  funeral  chime; 
Bid  her  be  prisoner  for  a  certain  time. 

Tell  her  blank  years  must  waste  in  that 
changed  home. 

But  not  forever — not  for  life  to  come ; 

Let  intinite  torture  be  her  <laily  guest. 

But  set  a  term,  beyond  which  shall  be  rest 
In  vain !  she  secs  that  trembling  fountain 
rise, 

Tears  of  compassion  in  an  old  man’s  eyes ; 

And  in  low  pitying  tones  again  he  tells 
The  doom  that  sounds  to  her  like  funeral 
bells. 

Long  on  his  face  her  wistful  gaze  she  kept, 
Then  dropped  her  head,  and  wildly  moaned 
and  wept. 

Shivering  through  every  limb,  as  lightning 
thought 

Smote  her  with  nil  the  endless  ruin  wrought. 
Never  to  be  a  mother  1  never  give 
Another  life  beyond  her  own  to  live — 

Never  to  see  her  husband  bless  their  child. 
Thinking  (dear  blessed  thought  1)  like  him  it 
smiled  ; 

Never  again  with  Claude  to  walk  or  ride. 
Partake  his  pleasures  with  a  playful  pride ; 
But  cease  from  all  companionship  so  shared. 
And  only  have  the  hours  his  pity  spared. 

His  pity — ah  1  his  pity,  would  it  prove 
As  warm  and  lasting  as  admiring  love  f 
Or  would  her  petty  joys’  late  spoken  doom 
Carry  the  great  joy  with  them  to  joy’s 
tomb  ? 

Would  all  the  hopes  of  life  at  once  take 
wing  ? 

The  thought  went  through  her  with  a  secret 
sting. 

And  she  repeated,  with  a  moaning  cry — 

‘  Better  to  die,  O  tiod !  ’twere  best  to  die  1’  ” 
VOL  LV.— NO.  4 


How  this  shadow  is  reflected  upon 
Claud,  the  lines  which  follow  very  beau¬ 
tifully  describe — 

“  And  Claud  also  saw 

That  beauty  which  was  once  without  a  flaw. 
And  flushed — but  strove  to  hide  the  sense  of 
shock. 

The  feelings  that  some  witchcraft  seemed  to 
mock. 

Are  those  her  eyes — those  eyes  so  full  of 
pain  ? 

Her  restless  looks,  that  hunt  for  ease  in 
vain  ? 

Is  that  her  step,  that  halt,  uneven  tread  f 
Is  tluit  her  blooming  cheek,  so  pale  and 
dead! 

Is  that  the  querulous  anxious  mind  that 
tells 

Its  little  ills,  and  on  each  ailment  dwells — 
The  spirit  alert,  which  early  morning  stirred. 
Even  as  it  rouses  every  gladsome  bii^. 

Whose  chorus  of  irregular  music  goes 
Up  with  the  dew  that  leaves  the  sun-touched 
rose  ? 

Oh  !  altered,  altered  —  even  the  smile  is 
gone. 

Which,  like  a  sunbeam,  once  exulting 
shone ! 

Smiles  have  returned,  but  not  the  smiles  of 
yore — 

The  joy,  the  youth,  the  triumph,  are  no 
more. 

An  anxious  smile  remains,  that  disconnects 
Smiling  from  gladness— one  that  more  de¬ 
jects 

Than  floods  of  passionate  weeping,  for  it 
tries 

To  contradict  the  question  of  our  eyes  ; 

We  say — *  Thou’rt  pained,  poor  heart,  and 
full  of  woe !’ 

It  drops  that  shining  vail,  and  answers — 
‘No.’  ” 

And  now  comes  that  sad  jealousy  of 
which  we  spoke : 

“  But  something  sadder  even  than  her  pain 
Torments  her  now,  and  thrills  each  langULC 
vein : 

Love’s  tender  instinct  feels  through  every 
nerve 

When  love’s  desires,  or  love  itself  doth 
swerve. 

All  the  world’s  praise  reechoed  to  the  sky. 
Cancels  not  blame  that  shades  a  lover's 
eye; 

All  the  world's  blame,  which  scorn  for  scorn 
repays. 

Fails  to  disturb  the  joy  of  lover’s  praise. 

Ah  !  think  not  vanity  alone  doth  deck 
With  rounded  pearls  the  young  girl’s  inno¬ 
cent  neck. 

Who  in  her  duller  days  contented  tries 
The  homely  robe,  that  with  no  rival  vies, 

But  on  the  happy  night  she  hopes  to  meet 
30  . 
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The  one  to  whom  she  comes  with  trembling 
feet. 

With  crimson  roses  decks  her  bosom  fair, 

Warm  as  the  thoughts  of  lore  all  glowing 
there, 

Because  she  must  his  favorite  colors  wear ; 

And  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  her  youth 

Can  scarce  repay,  she  thinks,  her  lover’s 
truth." 


‘‘  Gertrude  of  La  Garaye  thy  heart  is  sore— 

A  worm  is  gnawing  at  the  rose's  core; 

A  doubt  corrodeth  all  Uiy  tender  trust — 

The  freshness  of  thy  day  is  choked  in  dust 
Not  for  the  pain,  although  the  pain  be 
great— 

Not  f-  r  the  change,  though  changed  be  all 
thy  state ; 

But  for  a  sorrow,  dumb  and  unrevealed. 

Most  from  its  cause  with  mournful  care  con¬ 
cealed — 

From  Claud,  who  goes  and  who  returns  with 
sighs. 

And  gazes  on  his  wife  with  wistful  eyes, 

And  muses  in  his  brief  and  cheerless  rides 
If  her  dull  mood  will  mend  ;  and  inly  chides 
His  own  sad  spirit,  that  sinks  down  so  low. 
Instead  of  lifting  her  from  all  her  woe ; 

And  thinks  if  he  but  loved  her  less,  that  he 
Could  cheer  her  drooping  soul  with  gayety  ; 
But  wonders  evermore  tliat  beauty’s  loss 
To  such  a  soul  should  seem  so  sore  a  cross. 
Until  one  evening  in  that  quiet  hush 
That  lulls  the  falling  day,  when  all  the  gush 
Of  various  sounds  seems  buried  with  the 
sun. 

He  told  his  thought. 

•  As  winter  streamlets  run, 

,  Freed  by  some  sudden  thaw,  and  swift  make 
way. 

Into  the  natural  channels  where  they  play. 
So  leaped  her  young  heart  to  his  tender  tone. 
So  answering  to  bis  warmth,  resumed  her 
own ; 

And  all  her  doubt  and  all  her  grief  confest, 
Leaning  her  faint  bead  on  his  faithful  breast 
‘  Not  always,  Claud,  did  I  my  beauty  prize — 
Thy  woi^  first  made  it  precious  in  my 
eyes. 

And  till  thy  fond  voice  made  the  gift  seem 
rare — 

Nor  tongue  nor  mirror  taught  me  I  was  fair. 
I  recked  no  more  of  beauty  in  that  day 
Of  happy  girlishness  and  childlike  play. 
Than  some  poor  woodland  bird  who  stays 
bis  flight 

On  some  low  bough  when  summer  days  are 
bright. 

And  in  that  pleasant  sunshine  sits  and  sings, 
And  beaks  the  plumage  of  his  glistening 
wings. 

Recks  of  the  passer-by,  who  stands  to  praise 
His  feathered  smoothness  and  his  thrilling 
lays. 

But  now  I  make  my  moan  —  I  make  my 
moan — 
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I  weep  the  brightness  lost,  the  beauty  gone ; 
Because  now  fading  is  to  fall  from  thee. 

As  the  dead  fruit  falls  blighted  from  the 
tree ; 

For  thee — not  vanished  loveliness — I  weep. 
My  beauty  was  a  spell  thy  love  to  keep  ; 

For  I  have  heard  and  read  how  men  forsake 
When  time  and  tears  that  gift  of  beauty 
take. 

Nor  care  although  the  heart  they  leave  may 
break  I’ 

A  husband’s  love  was  there  —  a  husband’s 
love. 

Strong,  comforting,  all  other  loves  above  ; 

On  her  bowed  neck  he  laid  his  tender  hand. 
And  his  voice  steadied  to  his  soul’s  com¬ 
mand  ; 

‘  0  thou  mistaken  and  unhappy  child ! 

Still  thy  complainings,  for  thy  words  arc 
wild ; 

Thy  beauty,  though  so  perfect,  was  but  one 
Of  the  bright  ripples  dancing  to  the  sun. 
Which  from  the  hour  I  hoped  to  call  thee 
wife. 

Glanced  down  the  silver  stream  of  happy 
life. 

Whatever  change  Time’s  heavy  clouds  may 
make. 

Those  are  the  waters  which  my  thirst  shall 
slake. 

River  of  all  my  hopes  thou  wert  and  art, 

The  current  of  thy  being  bears  my  heart — 
Whether  it  sweep  along  in  shine  or  shade. 
By  barren  rocks,  or  banks  in  flowers  ar¬ 
rayed. 

Foam  with  the  storm,  or  glide  in  soft  re¬ 
pose — 

In  that  deep  channel  love  unswerving  flows  !’ 


But  she  again — ‘.^las!  not  from  distrust, 

I  mourn,  dear  Claud,  nor  yet  to  thee  unjust 
I  love  thee — I  believe  thee ;  yea,  I  know 
Thy  very  soul  is  wrung  to  see  my  woe  ; 

The  earthquake  of  compassion  trembles  still 
Within  its  depths,  and  conquers  natural 
will. 

But  after,  after,  when  the  shock  is  past — 
When  cruel  Time,  who  flies  to  change  so 
fast 

Hath  made  my  suffering  an  accustomed 
thing. 

And  only  left  me  slowly  withering  ; 

Then  will  the  empty  days  rise  chill  and  lorn. 
The  lonely  evening,  the  unwelcome  morn. 
Until  thy  path  at  length  be  brightly  crost 
By  some  one  holding  all  that  1  have  lust ; 
Some  one  with  youthful  eyes,  enchanting 
bright 

Full  as  the  morning  of  a  liquid  light ; 

And  while  my  pale  lip  stiff  and  sad  remains. 
Her  smiles  shall  thrill  like  sunbeams  through 
thy  veins ; 

I  shall  fade  down,  and  she  with  simple  art 
All  bloom  and  beauty,  dance  into  thy  heart  I 
Then,  then,  my  Claud,  shall  I — at  length 
alone — 
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Recede  from  thee  witli  an  unnoticed  moan,  ' 
Sink  where  none  heed  me,  and  be  seen  no 
more.’ 


Claud’s  gentle  and  tender  answer  fol¬ 
lows,  ending  which  he  says  : 

“  ‘  Let  those  who  can  In  transient  loves  rejoice. 
Still  to  new  hopes  breathe  forth  successive 
sighs — 

Give  me  the  music  of  the  accustomed  voice. 
And  the  sweet  light  of  long  familiar  eyes  !’ 

He  ceased.  But  she,  for  all  his  fervent 
speech. 

Sighed  as  she  listened.  ‘Claud,  I  can  not 
reach 

The  summit  of  the  hope  where  thou  wouldst 
set  me. 

And  all  I  crave  is  never  to  forget  me! 
Wedded  I  am  to  pain,  and  not  to  thee, 

Thy  life’s  companion  I  no  more  can  be ; 

For  thou  remainest  all  thou  wert — but  I 
Am  a  6t  bride  for  death,  and  long  to  die  : 

Yea,  long  for  death,  for  thou  wouldst  miss  me 
then 

More  even  than  now,  in  mountain  and  in 
glen; 

And  musing  by  the  white  tomb  where  I  lay. 
Think  of  the  happier  time  and  earlier  day. 
And  wonder  if  the  love  another  gave 
Equaled  the  passion  buried  in  that  grave.*  ” 

Again  he  replies,  and  his  last  words  we 
quote,  and  with  them,  the  sweet  lines 
which  close  the  scene : 

“  ‘  Oh  1  loved  even  to  the  brim  of  love’s  fall 
fount, 

Wilt  thou  set  nothing  to  firm  faith’s  ac¬ 
count  ? 

Choke  back  thy  tears  which  arc  my  bitter 
smart. 

Lean  thy  dear  head  tipon  my  aching  heart ; 

It  may  be,  God,  who  saw  our  careless  life. 
Not  sinful,  yet  not  blameless,  my  sweet 
wife,  » 

(Since  all  we  thought  of,  in  our  youth’s 
bright  May, 

Was  but  the  coming  joy,  from  day  to  day ;) 
Hath  blotted  out  all  joy  to  bid  us  learn 
That  this  is  not  our  home ;  and  make  us  turn 
From  the  enchanted  earth,  where  much  was 
given. 

To  higher  aims,  and  a  forgotten  heaven.’ 

So  spoke  her  love — and  wept  in  spite  of 
words; 

While  her  heart  echoed  all  his  heart’s  ac¬ 
cords  ; 

And  leaning  down,  she  said,  with  whispering 
sigh, 

‘I  sinned,  my  Claud,  in  wishing  so  to  die.’ 
Then  they,  who  oft  in  love’s  delicious  bowers 
Had  fondly  wasted  glad  and  passionate 
hours. 

Kissed  with  a  mutual  moan :  but  o'er  their 
lips 


Love’s  light  passed  clear,  from  under  life’s 
eclipse.” 

The  relief,  however,  is  but  momentary  ; 
the  old  yearnings  return  ;  and  the  melo¬ 
dious  lines  that  follow  describe  her  sad 
estate. 

“  It  may  not  be  I  Blighted  are  summer 
hours ! 

The  bee  goes  booming  through  the  plats  of 
flowers. 

The  butterfly  its  tiny  mate  pursues 
With  rapid  fluttering  of  its  painted  hues. 

The  thin-winged  gnats  their  transient  time 
employ 

Reeling  through  sunbeams  in  a  dance  of  joy. 
The  small  field-mouse  with  wide  transparent 
ears 

Comes  softly  forth,  and  softly  disappears 
The  dragon-fly  hangs  glittering  on  the  reed. 
The  spider  swings  across  his  filmy  thread. 
And  gleaming  fishes,  darting  to  and  fro. 

Make  restless  silver  in  the  (tools  below. 

All  these  poor  lives — these  lives  of  small 
account, 

Feel  the  ethereal  thrill  within  them  mount. 
But  the  great  human  life — the  life  divine — 
Rests  in  dull  torture,  heavy  and  supine. 

And  the  bird's  song,  by  Garaye’s  walls  of 
stone. 

Crosses  within  the  irrepre.ssible  moan  !” 

As  we  draw  near  the  close  of  the  tale, 
its  beautiful  moral  begins  to  open : 

“  Was  then  Despair  the  end  of  all  this  woe? 
Far  off  the  angel  voices  answer.  No  1 
Devils  despair,  for  they  believe  and  trem¬ 
ble  ; 

But  man  believes  and  hopes.  Our  griefs  re¬ 
semble 

Each  other  but  in  this.  Grief  comes  from 
Heaven ; 

Each  thinks  his  own  the  bitterest  trial 
given ; 

Each  wonders  at  the  sorrows  of  his  lot ; 

His  neighbor’s  sufferings  presently  forgot. 
Though  wide  the  difference  which  our  eyes 
can  see 

Not  only  in  grief’s  kind,  but  its  degree. 

God  grants  to  some  all  joys  for  their  posses¬ 
sion. 

Nor  loss,  nor  cross,  the  favored  mortal 
mourns ; 

While  some  toil  on,  outside  those  bounds  of 
blessing. 

Whose  weary  feet  forever  tread  on  thorns. 
But  over  all  our  tears  God’s  rainbow  bends; 
To  all  our  cries  a  pitying  ear  he  lends ; 

Yea,  to  the  feeble  sound  of  man’s  lament 
How  often  have  his  messengers  been  sent !” 

There  comes  to  the  chateau  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  prior,  a  breathing,  Titian-like  por¬ 
trait  of  the  finest  type  of  the  Roman  ec¬ 
clesiastic. 
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“  He  sits  by  Gertrude’s  couch  and  patient  lis¬ 
tens 

To  her  wild  grieving  voice;  his  dark  eye 
glistens 

With  tearful  sympathy  for  that  young  wife, 
Telling  the  tortui  e  of  her  broken  life ; 

And  when  he  answers  her  she  seems  to 
know 

The  peace  of  resting  by  a  river’s  flow. 

Tender  his  words,  and  eloquently  wise  ; 

Mild  the  pure  fervor  of  his  watchful  eyes  ; 
Meek  with  serenity  of  constant  prayer 
The  luminous  forehead,  high  and  broad  and 
bare; 

The  thin  mouth,  though  not  passionless,  yet 
still ; 

With  a  sweet  calm  that  speaks  an  angel’s 
will. 

Resolving  service  to  his  God's  behest. 

And  ever  musing  how  to  serve  him  ^st. 

Not  old,  nor  young ;  with  manhood’s  gentlest 
grace; 

Pale  to  transparency,  the  pensive  face. 

Pale  not  with  sickness,  but  with  studious 
thought. 

The  body  tasked,  the  fine  mind  overwrought ; 
With  something  faint  and  fragile  in  the 
whole. 

As  though  ’twere  but  a  lamp  to  hold  a  soul,  j 
Such  was  the  friend  who  came  to  La  Ga-  ! 

raye  I 

And  Claud  and  Gertrude  lived  to  bless  the 
day !” 

He  reasons  simply  and  gently  with  the 
poor  lady  of  La  Garaye.  He  shows  her  j 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  common  | 
misery  of  man,  and  gently  and  firmly,  I 
but  without  upbraiding,  points  out  to 
her  all  the  alleviations  with  which  for¬ 
tune  and  circumstance  surround  her.  lie 
contrasts  w’ith  her  favored  lot  in  sickness 
and  helplessness  the  terrible  aggrava¬ 
tions  that  beset  and  overpower  the  poor, 
.and  he  paints  sorrows  more  dismal  and 
appalling  than  her  own,  in  melancholy 
variety.  In  this  sad  and  solemn  homily, 
picture  succeeds  picture  in  powerful  and 
striking  contrast : 

1 

“  What  bath  the  slandered  done,  who  vainly 
strives 

To  set  his  life  among  untarnished  lives  ? 
Whose  bitter  cry  for  justice  only  fills 
The  myriad  echoes  lost  among  life’s  hills; 
Who  hears  for  evermore  the  selfsame  lie 
Clank  clog-like  at  his  heel  when  he  would 
try 

To  climb  above  tire  loathly  creeping  things. 
Whose  venom  poisons,  and  whose  fury 
stings. 

And  so  slides  back  ;  forever  doomed  to  hear 
'  This  old  witch.  Malice,  hiss  with  serpent  leer 
The  old  hard  falsehood  to  the  old  bad  end. 
Helped,  it  may  be,  by  some  traducing 
friend. 


Or  one  rocked  with  him  on  one  mother’s 
breast, 

Learned  in  the  art  of  where  to  smite  him 
best” 


The  death  of  the  fob-saken  !  lone  he  lies. 

His  sultry  noon,  fretted  by  slow  black  flies. 
That  settle  on  pale  cheek  and  quivering 
brow 

With  a  soft  torment.  The  increasing  glow 
Brings  the  full  shock  of  day ;  the  hot  air 
grows 

Impure  alike  from  action  and  repose ; 

Bruised  fruit,  and  faded  flowers,  and  dung 
and  dust. 

The  rich  man’s  stew-pan,  and  the  beggar’s 
crust. 

Poison  the  faint  lips  opening  hot  and  dry. 
Loathing  the  plague  they  breathe  with  gasp¬ 
ing  sigh, 

The  thick  oppression  of  its  stifling  heat. 

The  busy  murmur  of  the  swarming  street. 
The  roll  of  chariots  and  the  rush  of  feet ; 
With  the  tormenting  music’s  nasal  twang 
Distorting  melodies  his  loved  ones  sang  1 


“Last  cometh  on  the  night  —  the  hot,  bad 
night, 

With  less  of  all — of  heab  of  dust,  of  light ; 

And  leaves  him  watching,  with  a  helpless 
stare. 

The  theme  of  no  one’s  hope  and  no  one's 
care  t 

The  cresset  lamp,  that  stands  so  grim  and 
tall. 

Widens  and  wavers  on  the  upper  wall ; 

And  calming  down  from  day’s  perpetual 
storm 

His  thoughts’  dark  chaos  takes  some  certain 
form, 

And  he  begins  to  pine  for  joys  long  lost. 

Or  hopes  unrealized ;  till  bruised  and 
tossed, 

lie  sends  his  soul  vain  journeys  through  the 
gloom. 

For  radiant  eyes  that  should  have  wept  his 
doom. 

Then  clasps  his  hands  in  prayer,  and  for  a 
time. 

Gives  aspirations  unto  things  sublime : 

But  sinking  to  some  speck  of  sorrow,  found 

Some  point  which,  like  a  little  festering 
wound. 

Holds  all  bis  share  of  pain — he  gazes  round. 

Seeking  some  vanished  form,  some  hand 
whose  touch 

Would  almost  cure  him ;  and  he  yearns  so 
much. 

That  passionate  painful  sobs  his  breathing 
choke. 

And  the  thin  bobble  of  his  dream  hath 
broke !” 

So  the  lady  of  La  Garaye  finds  a  new 
interest  and  a  noble  consolation,  toned  by 
religion  and  brightened  with  a  serene 
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and  eternal  hope,  in  a  life  of  active  and 
Hclf-devoted  charity,  in  which  her  noble 
husband  joins  heart  and  hand.  Thus, 
after  the  glory  of  their  early  joy  is  set, 
and  an  interval  of  troubled  darkness, 
there  rises  over  the  silence  of  the  scene  a 
tranquil,  silvery,  and  beautiful  light,  amid 
which  we  leave  them,  serenely  awaiting 
the  great  day-spring  that  will  flood  the 
world  with  imperishable  glory,  a  jubilee 
of  adoration,  gratitude,  and  ali  beautiful 
affections — eternal  youth — the  body  re¬ 
deemed,  and  the  spirit  made  perfect. 

Thu  institutions  founded  by  their  chari¬ 
ty  have  survived  all  other  monuments  of 
their  early  splendor  and  ancient  name. 

“  .Still  thrives  the  noble  hospital  that  gave 

Shelter  to  those  whom  none  from  pain  could 
save ; 

Still  to  the  schools  the  ancient  chiming 
clock 

Calls  the  poor  yeanlings  of  a  simple  flock  : 

Still  the  calm  refuge  for  the  fallen  and  lost, 

(Whom  love  a  blight  and  not  a  blessing 
crossed.)” 

The  poem  reminds  us  of  an  image  of 
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Chateaubriand’s.  It  is  like  a  modem 
writing  traced  over  an  ancient  manu¬ 
script.  Beneath  the  homely  and  har¬ 
monious  tale  of  the  personal  loves  and 
sorrows  of  Gertrude  and  Claud,  in  bold 
though  subdued  characters,  are  written 
the  grand  lessons  and  principles  w’hich 
enter  into  the  moral  history  of  the  entire 
human  race.  We  are  no  where  quite  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  sad  and 
higher  moral  of  the  talc.  In  the  breaks 
and  pauses  of  mortal  sorrow,  it  is  heard 
like  far-off  church-music,  solemn  and 
plaintive,  toning  gradually  the  wild  notes 
and  sobs  of  human  lamentation,  until 
swelling  higher  and  nearer,  it  absorbs 
and  overpowers  them  all. 

We  have  long  looked  in  vain  for  a 
poem  like  this,  so  entirely  unaffected,  so 
perfectly  original,  so  true  and  yet  so  fan¬ 
ciful,  so  strong  and  yet  so  womanly,  with 
painting  so  exquisite,  with  a  moral  anat¬ 
omization  so  sure  and  subtle,  so  pure  a 
portraiture  of  the  highe.st  affections  and 
the  deepest  sorrows,  and  instilling  a  les¬ 
son  so  true,  simple,  and  sublime. 


From  the  London  Review. 


HISTORY  OF  C 1 V  I L 1 Z 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  meet  with  a 
book  which  gives  us  plenty  of  new  facts 
and  new  ideas  in  clear,  w’ell-w'ritten  Eng¬ 
lish.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  w'ith  old  facts 
and  ideas  strung  together  in  generaliza¬ 
tions  and  theories  which  invest  them 
w’ilh  new  importance.  And  it  is  pleasant 
to  a  combative  reader  to  knock  down 
theories  too  slightly  based,  and  shake  in 
pieces  premature  generalizations.  But  it 
18  still  more  pleasant  to  find  an  author 
who  gives  us  full  opportunity  to  sift  his 
opinions  by  the  frankness  and  fearlessness 
with  w'hich  he  proclaims  them  ;  and  who, 
equally  by  the  breadth  of  his  facts  and 


•  Hintory  of  Civilization  in  England,  By  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle.  YoL  II.  London :  Parker,  Son 
k  Bourn. 
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the  narrowness  of  his  theory,  by  the  force 
and  honesty  of  his  convictions  and  the 
arrogance  and  audaciousness  of  his  errors, 
rouses  us  up  to  examine,  to  compare,  and 
to  reflect,  leaving  us,  whatever  be  his 
own  w'isdora  or  folly,  most  certainly  the 
wiser  for  his  words. 

These  remarks  are  especially  applicable 
to  Mr.  Buckle.  His  second  volume  now 
lies  before  us,  bearing  the  name  of  Civili¬ 
zation  in  England,  but  containing  two 
introductory  historical  sketches,  the  one 
of  Spain,  the  other  of  Scotland,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  his  theory  of  civilization.  In  his 
first  volume  he  gave  us  a  long  disserta¬ 
tion  to  prove  that  man  is  not  a  free  and 
responsible  agent,  but  as  much  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  overruling  law  as  the  stars  and 
tides:  in  this  volume  he  endeavors  to 
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show  us  that  communities  of  men  are 
also  under  the  influences  of  general  causes, 
which  “force”  them  —  that  is  his  very 
word — to  advance  or  decline.  Thus,  he 
says,  Spain  was  from  very  e.arly  times 
addicted  to  “  loyalty  and  superstition.” 
The  Arian  war  with  France  associated 
the  ideas  of  leadership  and  religion ;  for 
the  Spanish  chieftains  fought  for  their 
faith,  and  thus  the  first  germ  was  planted 
of  the  Spaniards’  reverence  for  king  and 
priest.  This  was  fostered  by  unparalleled 
circumstances  during  eight  centuries  of 
slrjiggle  between  them  and  their  Moor¬ 
ish  invaders.  That  long  strife  between 
two  races  and  two  faiths  could  not  fail  to 
bind  their  religion  around  every  condition 
of  their  life.  In 

“  three  ways  the  Mohammedan  invasion 
strengthened  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  Span- 
ishpeopla  The  first  way  was  by  promoting  a  long 
and  obstinate  religious  war ;  the  second  was  by 
the  presence  of  constant  and  imminent  dangers ; 
and  the  third  way  was  by  the  poverty,  and 
therefore  the  ignorance,  which  it  pr^uoed 
among  the  Christians.” — P.  18. 

Just  at  the  end  of  these  eight  centu¬ 
ries,  when  the  final  conquest  of  Grenada 
gave  the  national  energies  room  to  ex- 
j)and,  three  rulers  of  great  abilities,  Fer¬ 
dinand,  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.,  work¬ 
ing  with  this  strong  bent  of  the  nation, 
and  using  to  the  utmost  its  loyal,  religious, 
and  military  spirit,  not  only  pressed  the 
Spaniards  forward  on  a  course  of  great 
power  and  prosperity,  but  gave  a  final 
stamp  to  the  national  character,  which 
has  never  since  been  erased. 

“So  late  as  1478,  Spain  was  still  broken  up  I 
into  independent  and  often  hostile  states :  before 
the  year  1590,  not  only  were  these  fragments 
firmly  consolidated  into  one  kingdom,  but  ac¬ 
quisitions  were  made  abroad  so  rapidly  as  to  ! 
endanger  the  independence  of  Europe.  That 
country,  recently  torn  by  civil  wars,  and  dis¬ 
tracted  by  hostile  creeds,  was  able  in  three  gen¬ 
erations  to  annex  to  her  territory  the  whole  of 
Portugal,  Navarre,  and  Rousillon.  By  diploma¬ 
cy,  or  by  force  of  arm.s  she  acquired  Artois  and 
Tranche  Comte,  and  the  Netherlands;  also  the 
Milanese,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic 
Islands,  and  the  Canaries.  One  of  her  kings 
was  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  while  his  son 
influenced  the  councils  of  England  whose  queen 
he  married.  The  Turkish  power,  then  one  of 
the  most  formidable  in  the  world,  was  broken 
and  beaten  back  on  every  side.  The  French 
monarchy  was  humbled.  .  .  .  Out  of  Europe,  the 
deeds  of  Spain  was  equally  wonderful.  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  be-ides  Mexico,  Central  America,  Venezuela, 
New-Grenada,  Peru,  and  Chili,  the  Spaniards 


'  conquered  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and 
other  islands.  In  Africa,  they  obtained  Ceuta, 
Melilla,  Oran,  Bougiah,  and  Tunis,  and  overawed 
the  whole  coast  of  Barbary.  In  Asia,  they  had 
settlements  on  each  side  of  the  Deccan ;  they  held 
part  of  Malacca;  and  they  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Spice  Islands.  Finally,  by  the 
conque.st  of  the  noble  archipelago  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippines,  they  connected  their  most  distan  t  acqtii- 
sitions,  and  secured  a  communication  between 
every  part  of  that  enormous  empire  which  gir¬ 
dled  the  world.”  ....  Here  “  we  have  a  great 
people  glowing  with  military,  patriotic,  and  re¬ 
ligious  ardor,  whose  fiery  zeal  was  hightened, 
rather  than  softened,  by  a  respectful  obedience 
to  their  clergy,  and  by  a  chivalrous  devotion  to 
their  kings.  The  energy  of  Spain,  being  thus 
both  animated  and  controlled,  became  wary  as 
well  as  eager ;  and  to  this  rare  union  of  conflict¬ 
ing  qualities  we  must  ascribe  the  great  deeds 
which  have  just  been  related.” — Pp.  85,  86. 

But  what  follows? 

“  The  unsound  part  of  a  progress  of  this  sort 
is,  that  it  depends  too  much  on  individuals,  and 
therefore  can  not  be  permanent  Such  a  move¬ 
ment  can  only  last  as  long  as  it  is  headed  by 
able  men.  When,  however,  competent  leaders 
are  succeeded  by  incompetent  ones,  the  system 
immediately  falls  to  the  ground,  simply  because 
the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  suj)ply  to 
every  undertaking  tbc  necessary  zeal,  but  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  supply  the  skill  by 
which  the  zeal  is  guided.” 

Hence  when  “  the  government  slacken¬ 
ed  its  hold,  the  n.ation  fell  to  pieces.” 
Three  kings,  as  in  efficient  as  their  prede¬ 
cessors  were  able,  occupied  the  throne 
from  1598  to  1700  ;  and 

“so  rapid  was  the  fall  of  Spain,  that  in  only 
three  reigns  after  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  th® 
most  powerful  monarchy  existing  in  the  world 
was  depressed  to  the  lowest  point  of  debasement, 
was  insulted  with  impunity  by  foreign  nations, 
was  reduced  more  than  once  to  bankruptcy, 
was  stripped  of  her  fairest  posses.sions,  was  held 
up  to  public  opprobrium,  was  made  a  theme  on 
which  school  boys  and  moralists  loved  to  de¬ 
claim  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  human  af¬ 
fairs,  and,  at  length,  was  exposed  to  the  bitter 
humiliation  of  seeing  her  territories  mapped  out 
and  divided  by  a  treaty  in  which  she  took  no 
share.” — P.  41. 

The  dee|vrooted  loy.'ilty  .ind  supersti¬ 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  bore  their  natural 
fruit;  the  Church  rose  and  triumphed 
under  the  weak  yoke  of  its  kings ;  the 
banishment  of  the  Moriscoes  impoverish¬ 
ed  the  realm,  and  the  people  groveled  in 
ignorance  and  abject  submission.  Of  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  is 
said  :  “  The  poverty  and  wretchedness  of 
the  people  surpassed  all  description.” 
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“  The  once  rich  and  prosperous  country  was 
covered  with  a  rabble  of  monks  and  clergy.” 
“  In  every  department  all  power  and  life  dis¬ 
appeared.”  “  .4nother  account  describes  this 
once  mighty  kingdom  as  utterly  unprotected ; 
the  frontier  towns  ungarrisoned ;  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  dilapidated  and  crumbling  away ;  the  mag¬ 
azines  without  ammunition ;  the  arsenals  empty ; 
the  workshops  unemployed ;  and  even  the  art 
of  building  ships  entirely  lost” — Pp.  72-5. 

In  1700  the  Bourbon  dynasty  intro¬ 
duced  sonic wiiat  better  kings  and  minis¬ 
ters  ;  but  no  Sp.'iniard  tieemed  com¬ 
petent  to  hold  the  helm  of  state.  But 
tliongh  ministers  and  kings,  esjiecially 
Charles  III.,  (1759-88,)  strove  hard  to 
raise  the  nation  by  reforms  and  improve- 
luents,  the  nation  would  not  rise.  “The 
spirit  of  the  country  was  broken,  and  no- 
tiiing  could  retrieve  it.” 

“Foreign  influence,  and  the  complications  of 
foreign  politics,  bestowed  enlightened  rulers 
upon  an  unenlightened  country.  The  conse- 

auence  wax,  that,  for  a  time,  great  things  were 
one.  Evils  were  removed,  grievances  were 
redressed,  many  important  improvements  were 

introduced  ; . but  the  mind  of  Spain 

was  untouched  While  the  surtacc  and,  as 
it  were,  the  symptoms  of  affairs  were  amelior¬ 
ated,  affairs  themselves  remaineil  unchanged ; 

. and  at  length  the  reaction  came.  In 

1788  Charles  III.  died; . and  was  suc¬ 

ceeded  by  Charles  IV^,  a  king  of  the  true  Span¬ 
ish  breed,  devout,  orthodox,  and  ignorant . 

In  less  than  five  years  every  thing  was  changed. 
The  power  of  the  Church  was  restorerl;  the 
Klighte.st  approach  toward  free  discussion  was  for¬ 
bidden  ;  the  priests  reassumed  tlieir  former  im¬ 
portance,  literary  men  were  intimidated,  and  lit¬ 
erature  was  discouraged;  while  the  Inquisition, 
starting  up  afresh,  displayed  an  energy  which 

cau.sed  its  enemies  to  tremble . Once 

more  was  Spain  covered  with  darkness;  once 
more  did  the  shadows  of  night  overtake  that 
wretched  land.” — Pp.  130-2. 

And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  lament¬ 
able  arrest  of  the  progress  of  civilization  ? 
Mr.  Buckle  will  tell  us  that  also. 

“  All  these  things  were  natural  and  in  order. 
They  were  the  result  of  a  long  train  of  causes, 
the  operation  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
trace,  during  thirteen  centuries,  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Arian  war.  Those  causes  forced 
the  Spaniards  to  be  superstitious,  and  it  was  idle 
mockery  to  seek  to  change  their  nature  by  leg¬ 
islation.  The  only  remedy  for  superstition  is 
knowledge.  Nothing  else  can  wipe  out  tliat 
plague-spot  of  the  human  mind.  Without  it, 
the  leper  remains  unwashed,  and  the  slave  un- 
frecd.  It  is  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  re¬ 
lations  of  things,  that  European  civilization  is 


owing ;  but  it  is  precisely  this  in  which  Spain 

hasalways  been  deficient. . The  Spaniards 

have  ha<l  every  thing  except  knowledge.  They 
have  had  immense  wealth,  and  fertile  and  well- 
peopled  territories,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
. They  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  am¬ 
ple  municipal  privileges ;  they  had  independent 
Parliaments ;  they  had  the  right  of  choosing  their 
own  magistrates,  and  managing  their  own  cities. 
They  have  had  rich  and  flourishing  towns,  abun¬ 
dant  manufactures,  and  skillful  artisan.s.  They 
have  cultivated  the  fine  arts  with  eminent  suc¬ 
cess  ;  they  speak  a  l>cautirul  and  flexible  Ian- 
!  guage,  and  their  literature  is  not  unworthy  of 
their  language.  Their  soil  yields  treasures  of 
every  kind.  It  overflows  with  wine  and  oil,  pro¬ 
duces  the  choicest  fruits  in  almost  tropical  ex¬ 
uberance,  and  contains  the  most  valuable  min¬ 
erals . Nor  have  the  people  who  pos¬ 

sess  these  giil.s  ever  been  deficient  in  natural 
endowments.  They  have  had  their  full  share 
of  great  statesmen,  great  king.x,  great  magis. 
trates,  and  great  legislators ;  and  their  history 
is  ennobled  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  conr- 

I  ageous  and  disinterested  patriots . The 

bravery  of  the  people  has  never  been  disputed ; 

j . and  the  honor  of  a  Spanish  gentleman 

I  has  passed  into  a  by-word.  Of  the  nation  gen- 
I  erally,  the  best  observers  pronounce  them  to  be 
high-min<leil,  generous,  truthful,  full  of  integrity, 
warm  and  zealous  friends,  affectionate  in  all  the 
private  relations  of  life,  frank,  charitable,  and  hu¬ 
mane  ;  they  are,  moreover,  eminently  temperate 
and  frugal.  Yet  all  these  great  qualities  have 
availed  them  nothing,  and  will  avail  them  noth¬ 
ing,  so  long  as  they  remain  ignorant, ”-Pp.  142-6. 

Let  us  look  a  little  clo.ser  at  this  theory 
of  Sp.anish  grandeur  and  decay.  We  are 
referred  to  the  course  of  events,  as  if 
nothing  could  have  helped  that  happening 
which  did  happen.  Without  her  three 
able  rulers  Spain  must  needs  have  risen, 

I  though  not  80  quickly.  Without  their 
three  imbecile  successors  she  must  needa 
!  have  fallen,  thongh  not  so  soon.  It  w’as 
j  the  action  of  general  causes  which  forced 
her  to  rise  and  fall.  But  if  this  be  so, 

I  why  do  not  nations  rise  and  fall  again  and 
^  again  ?  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  human 
affairs  which  marks  the  difference  between 
social  and  physical  laws.  If  we  press 
down  one  steel  spring  by  a  stronger,  it 
I  will  rise  immediately  when  the  pressure 
I  is  removed  ;  and,  if  wo  do  it  repeatedly,, 
we  shall  have  the  same  result.  So,  too 
j  if  a  rising  nation  is  pressed  down  by  in- 
,  vasion  or  oppression,  we  shall  see  it  lise- 
again  up  to  a  certain  point  of  prosperity  ;; 
but  if  after  reaching  that  point  it  is  press¬ 
ed  dow'n,  it  seems  to  lose  that  clastic  pow¬ 
er  of  rising  which  belonged  to  it  in  an 
earlier  stage.  It  can  not  be  said  that  in 
the  eighth  century  the  Spaniards  w’ere 
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less  ignorant  and  superstitious  than  they 
were  in  the  eighteenth.  They  had  many 
weak  rulers,  lawless  nobles,  and  a  power¬ 
ful  Church  ;  yet  out  of  that  earlier  dark¬ 
ness  they  emerged,  and  grew  into  a  great 
people,  despite  their  excessive  loyalty  and 
superstition.  How  was  it  that  the  malign  ; 
induences  which  insured  the  fall,  did  not 
prevent  the  rise  ?  We  would  suggest  - 
that  there  must  have  been  some  element 
in  the  Spaniard’s  character  or  circum¬ 
stances  which  for  a  time  did  keep,  and 
which  might  always  have  kept,  his  evil  1 
genius  in  check;  but  this  suggestion  ^ 
touches  the  key-note  of  the  whole  differ-  ^ 
ence  between  us  and  Mr.  Buckle.  It  is  , 
in  the  fact  of  opposing  qualities  and  op-  | 
posing  circumstances  that  we  see  room  for  I 
the  exercise  of  choice  in  individuals  and  : 
nations.  Not  one,  but  many  a  motive  j 
sways  us ;  not  one,  but  many  a  circum¬ 
stance,  surrounds  us  ;  and  in  the  balance  | 
of  these,  nay,  in  our  power  to  obey  the 
weaker  and  resist  tlm  stronger,  consists  j 
the  highest  birthright  of  man.  Times  j 
are  given  to  ns  all,  when,  by  turning  this  [ 
way  or  that  at  our  pleasure,  we  can  gov- : 
ern  future  consequences,  which  in  tiieir  ' 
turn  will  govern  us ;  especially  the  time 
of  youth  IS  given,  which,  by  its  use  or 
abuse,  so  much  overrules  the  destiny  of 
the  man.  This  is  also  true  of  nations, 
though  not  equally  true ;  for  a  nation  is  | 
more  bound  and  less  free  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual  man.  There  is  scarcely  any  depth 
from  which  a  man  may  not  rise:  the 
drunkard,  the  gambler,  even  the  liar  have 
been  reformed  ;  but  if  a  nation  become  ' 
vicious  and  truthless,  how  irremediable  ' 
is  its  fall !  A  nation’s  destiny  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  influence  of  both  material 
and  spiritual  laws.  Inasmuch  as  it  belongs 
to  this  world,  and  has  its  rewards  and 
punishments  here,  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  : 
of  cause  and  effect ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  ; 
composed  of  individuals  whose  spirits  are  ' 
free  to  do  good  or  evil,  and  whose  ulti-  j 
mate  tribunal  is  not  here,  it  is  subject  to  j 
moral  and  retributive  law's.  But  just  so  ! 
far  as  men  individually  use  their  freedom  j 
aright,  just  so  fer  will  they  collectively  es- 1 
cape  from  the  yoke  of  antecedent  circum-  I 
stances.  We  are  not  speaking  of  civil, 
but  of  human  freetlom  —  the  power  to 
choose  between  truth  and  error,  know¬ 
ledge  and  ignorance,  right  and  wrong; 
and  we  contend  that  it  is  the  aggregate 
of  individual  unfaithfulness  to  this  divine 
privilege  which  constitutes  a  people’s  J 
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doom.  Every  nation’s  fall  is  a  repetition 
of  the  tragedy  in  Paradise.  Nations,  like 
their  great  forefather,  are  given  a  peri¬ 
od  of  probation  ;  rich  gifts  are  j)ut  into 
their  hand,  and  a  high  career  is  set  be¬ 
fore  them.  If  they  choose  right,  well ; 
but  if  not,  the  divine  power  of  choice  is 
forfeited  ;  they  are  thrust  from  the  high 
elevation  of  free  spiritual  beings,  become 
miserable  victims  of  surrounding  circum¬ 
stance,  and  sink  helplessly  beneath  the 
sway  of  vice  and  ignorance,  w’hich  they 
had  once  power  to  resist,  but  from  which 
they  have  apparently  no  power  to  escape. 
Let  us  apply  this  interpretation  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Spain.  Was  there  ever  a  nation 
so  richly  endowed  ?  Did  any  other  peo¬ 
ple  so  rapidly  rise,  so  rapidly  fall  ?  Surely 
there  is  an  d  priori  probability  that  the 
Spaniards  came  into  the  full  play  of  their 
national  energies  at  a  critical  time,  and 
were  not  true  to  the  crisis.  For  eight 
centuries  they  were  struggling  up ;  but 
in  one  century  they  were  flung  headlong 
down,  like  Satan  out  of  heaven.  This  is 
not  like  the  slow  action  of  general  laws  ; 
it  looks  far  more  like  a  retributive  sen¬ 
tence.  Mr.  Buckle  gives  us  but  one  side 
of  the  Spaniards*  character — their  loyal 
obedience  to  priests  and  kings ;  and  he 
argues  that  this  quality  governed  their 
whole  career,  and  bound  them  to  be  sub¬ 
missive,  credulous,  ignorant,  and  bigoted. 
Prescott  gives  a  little  more  light  on  this 
subject;  for  he  says  that  the  Castilians 
were  not  only  loyally  religious,  but  pa¬ 
triotic,  and  arrogantly  independent ;  and 
in  strict  accordance  with  this  view,  we 
find  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Spain  had  not  only  a  strong  body 
of  ecclesiastics,  but  more  powerful  nobles, 
more  flourishing  cities,  and,  above  all, 
more  free  institutions  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  Italy,  j)erhaps,  ex¬ 
cepted.  Mr.  Buckle  disputes  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  free  institutions,  and  s-ays  they 
were  little  more  than  forms  of  freedom, 
yielded  by  we.ak  monarchs,  but  not  en¬ 
grafted  in  the  spirit  of  the  people.  But 
it  is  not  the  custom  of  monarchs  to  yield 
popular  rights  to  those  who  do  not  prize 
them,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  pos,se.s8- 
ed  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  they  are  piized. 
Arragon  was  especially  noted  for  its  in¬ 
dependent  spirit.  Prescott  tells  us  that 
in  that  kingdom  the  Church  had  much 
less,  and  the  Commons  much  more,  in¬ 
fluence  than  in  Castile;  and  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  sovereign  in  Europe  pos- 
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sessed  of  such  limited  .‘luthority  as  the 
earlier  princes  of  Armgon.  And  Robert¬ 
son  observes  that  Ferdinand  was  less  pow¬ 
erful  at  home  than  any  of  his  great  Eu¬ 
ropean  cotemporaries  ;  for  “  the  spirit  of 
liberty  was  vigorous  among  the  people  of 
Spain,  the  spirit  of  independence  was 
high  among  the  nobility.”  Added  to 
these  advantages,  a  great  trust  and  a 
great  opportunity  W'ere  given  to  Spain  in 
the  fifteenth  and  si.\tccntl)  centuries :  she 
was  made  the  mistress  of  the  New  World, 
and  was  offered  the  light  of  the  Kefor- 
m.ation.  Not  ten,  but  a  hundred  talents 
were  given  to  Spain.  IIow  did  she  use  her 
splendid  gifts  ?  IIow  did  she  meet  the 
crisis  of  her  probation  during  the  reigns 
of  Ferdinand,  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  11.  ? 
She  entered  it  with  independent  nobles, 
free  cities,  a  new  world  at  her  feet,  and 
dawning  light  above  her  ;  she  ])a8«ed  out 
of  it  with  tlie  Cortes  silenced,  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  established,  the  colonies  fearfully 
outraged  and  oppressed,  and  the  light  of 
the  Reformation  extinguished.  Who  did 
all  this  ?  Actively,  her  three  able  rulers  ; 
but  ])assively,  every  m.an  in  Spain  who 
might  have  said  one  word  or  done  one 
deed  to  prevent  it — the  proud,  brave, 
strong  Spaniards,  who  so  grievously  fail¬ 
ed  in  this  their  day  of  trial. 

We  are  sometimes  able  to  detect  in  his¬ 
tory  the  secret  springs  which  have  regu¬ 
lated  critical  movements  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  how'  often  they  are  personal  and 
j)rivate,  not  s|)ecially  connected  with  the 
prevailing  prejudices  of  the  age.  Indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  steps  in  to  form  or  re  form 
the  chain  of  circumstances.  A  striking 
inst.ance  of  this  is  recorded  in  Ranke’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Wo  see 
there  that  this  great  instrument  of  Romish 
thraldom  was  not  shaped  simply  by  the 
ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the  age  ;  but 
that  pique  and  malice,  and  party  feelings, 
and  base  love  of  money  or  intrigue — in 
short,  the  follies  and  faults  of  individual 
men,  were  largely  mingled  in  the  work. 
So  it  has  happened  in  the  course  of  Span¬ 
ish  history;  some  evil  has  been  strengthen¬ 
ed,  some  resistance  weakened,  by  agents 
acting  under  personal  motives,  unconnect¬ 
ed  with  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  Take, 
for  instance,  that  singular  case  in  1506, 
when  the  cities  which  were  represented 
in  the  Cortes  actually  opposed  the  )>ctiiion 
of  their  sister  cities  who  were  struggling 
for  the  same  privilege,  in  order  to  pre- 
Berve  the  exclusive  honor  of  their  own 


po'sition — a  bit  of  municipal  pride  and  jesil- 
ousy,  emanating,  perhaps,  (as  municipal 
acts  often  do  emanate,)  from  a  few  influ¬ 
ential  busy-bodies ;  and  yet  what  mischief 
was  the  result  !*  The  banishment  of  the 
Jews  by  Ferdinand  is  another  instance. 
Buckle  gives  it  as  one  of  many  proofs  of 
the  irresistilde  bigotry  of  the  age;  but 
Llorente  does  not  scruple  to  say  it  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  confiscation 
of  their  goods  poured  large  supplies  into 
the  royal  treasury.  So,  also,  he  tells  us 
that  it  was  a  common  opinion  in  Arragon 
that  the  Inquisition  could  never  have  held 
its  ground  but  for  the  decree  which  con¬ 
fiscated  the  property  of  the  suspected  ;f  in 
other  words,  the  nation  might  have  strug¬ 
gled  successfully  with  fanaticism,  if  it  had 
not  been  upheld  by  wealth ;  in  other 
words,  the  tendency  of  the  age  was 
borne  onward  by  the  avarice,  that  is,  by 
the  sin,  of  individuals. 

We  believe  that  this  rule  alw.ays  holds 
good,  though  mortal  eye  can  not  always 
detect  its  operation.  We  fully  believe 
that  human  freedom  must  be  accessory  in 
forging  claims  tor  the  human  s|)irit.  Men 
are  free  to  step  down  into  the  slavery  of 
vice  and  ignorance  ;  yet  once  under  its  do¬ 
minion  they  are  no  longer  free  to  rise,  but 
must  remain  groveling — God  knows  how 
long,  unhappy  Spain ! — until  his  mercy 
arrest  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
give  to  the  palsied  nation  power  to  rise 
again. 

Mr.  Buckle’s  theory  of  civiIiz.ation  is  a 
perplexing  study.  In  his  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  tall  of  Spain,  he  tells  us  that  the 
progress  of  nations  undeviatingly  lollows 
general  laws,  and  that  individuals  have  no 
power  to  aid,  except  by  moving  with  the 
stream — no  power  to  hinder,  except  by 
damming  up  the  water  for  a  time,  and 
thereby  adding  force  to  the  subsequent 
rush  of  the  torrent.  But  in  his  history 
of  Scotland  he  warns  rulers  to  let  their 
people  alone,  because  their  endeavors  to 
set  things  right  may  only  set  them  wrong, 
and  be  “  extremely  hax:irdou8 while  a 
great  nation  “  does  undoubtedly  possess 
within  itself  a  capacity  of  repairing  its  in¬ 
juries,”  which  “  merely  requires  time  and 
freedom  to  bring  it  into  play.”  Finally, 
he  shows  us  that  the  Scotch  nation,  with 
fulltime  and  freedom,  average  knowledge, 
an<l  more  than  average  power  of  thought, 


•  Preicott’i  Ferdinand  and  Jeabella,  i.  115. 
t  Llorente’i  JJktory  of  the  Inquitiiion. 
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has  not  displayed  any  capacity  for  repair¬ 
ing  one  great  injury,  but  is  to  this  day 
besotted  in  bigotry  and  superstition  ! 
Here,  then,  we  find,  I.  That  general 
causes  marshal  a  nation  onward  to  suc¬ 
cess  or  ruin,  and  that  individuals  can 
not  materially  help  or  hinder.  2.  That 
rulers  may  hinder,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  can  help,  but  that  a 
nation  left  to  itself  will  come  right  In 
the  end.  3.  That  nations  left  to  them¬ 
selves  show  no  sign  of  yet  coming  riglit. 
This  is  perplexing.  Which  and  what  is 
Mr.  Buckle’s  theory  ?  Under  a  system  of 
ordinary  cre.ative  benevolence  we  should 
have  supposed  it  imjK)ssible  that  any  na¬ 
tion  could  be  doomed  by  general  causes 
to  ignorance  and  evil ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  both  Scotch  and  Spaniards  must  be 
responsible  instruments  in  working  out 
their  own  destiny :  also,  that  any'  [K)wer 
which  can  hinder  can  undoubtedly  help, 
and  that  therefore  rulers  must  be  respon¬ 
sible  instruments  in  working  out  their 
people’s  destiny'.  But  these  inconsisten¬ 
cies  are  inseparable  from  Mr.  Buckle’s 
position  as  a  historian.  A  writer  who 
follows  one  train  of  thought,  or  investi¬ 
gates  one  chass  of  facts,  m.ay  keep  error 
consistent  by  keeping  it  isolated  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  invest  a  broad  subject  in 
a  narrow  theory  without  exposing  the 
misfit  of  the  theory  by  a  thousand  in¬ 
consistencies.  How  can  we  hope  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  course  of  human  actions  if  we 
ignore  half  the  influences  that  sway  hu¬ 
man  conduct  ?  That  man  is  governed 
by  general  laws,  and  that  he  is  free  to 
resist  those  laws,  are  the  two  grand  cor¬ 
relative  principles  of  history.  Mr.  Buckle 
ignores  the  spontaneity,  and  then  natural¬ 
ly  fails  in  attempting  to  reconcile  half  of 
the  principles  with  the  whole  of  the  facts. 
Too  honest  to  willfully  distort  his  facts, 
he  unconsciously  .acts  Procrustes  to  his 
own  theory,  stretching  it  here,  lop|»ing  it 
there,  and  making  it  confused  and  con¬ 
tradictory.  We  do  not  entirely  acquit 
him  of  giving  wrong  impressions  of  his¬ 
tory  in  support  of  his  own  o|)inions :  for 
example,  w’e  think,  he  has  given  a  very 
erroneous  view  of  the  power  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Spanish  people  up  to  the  time 
of  F  erdin.and  V. ;  but  we  fully  believe 
he  has  done  it  honestly,  convinced  by  his 
own  one-sided  theory  that  their  free  in¬ 
stitutions  were  external  forms,  not  root¬ 
ed  in  the  spirit  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
good  guarantee  of  an  author’s  honesty  if 
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his  theory  sways  hither  and  thither  with 
the  force  of  his  own  facts ;  but  it  implies 
th.at  he  has  not  properly  worked  out  his 
conclusions,  and  is  premature  in  giving 
them  to  the  public  in  their  crude  form. 

Mr.  Buckle  openly  confesses  himself  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  history  of  Scotland.  With 
regard  to  Spain,  he  had  laid  down  the  rule 
that  a  real  and  practical  connection  be¬ 
tween  loyalty  and  superstition  is  a  general 
law  of  the  mind,  and  that  an  excess  of 
these  qualities  insures  abject  ignorance  and 
submission.  Here,  however,  is  another 
country,  not  loyal,  but  most  superstitious, 
yet  intelligent,  civilized,  and  free. 

“  Herein  lies  the  apparent  paradox  and  the 
real  difficulty  of  Scotch  history.  That  know¬ 
ledge  should  not  have  produced  the  effects 
which  have  elsewhere  followed  it ;  that  a  bold 
and  inquisitive  literature  should  be  found  in  a 
grossly  superstitious  country,  without  dimin¬ 
ishing  its  superstition  ;  that  the  people  should 
constantly  withstand  their  kings,  and  as  con¬ 
stantly  succumb  to  their  clergy ;  that  while  they 
are  liberal  in  politics,  they  should  be  illiberal 
in  religion ;  and  that,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  all  this,  men  who,  in  the  visible  and  external 
department  of  facts  and  of  practical  life,  display 
a  shrewdness  and  a  boldness  rarely  equaled, 
should,  nevertheless,  in  speculative  life,  and  in 
matters  of  theory,  tremble  like  sheep  before 
their  pastors,  and  yield  assent  to  every  absurd¬ 
ity  they  hear,  provided  their  Church  has  sanc¬ 
tioned  it ;  that  these  discrepancies  should  co¬ 
exist,  seems  at  first  sight  a  strange  contradic¬ 
tion,  and  is  surely  a  phenomena  worthy  of  our 
careful  study.” — P.  160. 

To  solve  this  problem  is  the  object  of 
two  thirds  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  volume  ;  and 
this  is  the  course  of  his  argument:  That 
the  physical  geography  of  Gotland,  which 
ex|K)sed  her  licit  southern  lands  to  the 
Romans,  and  afterward  to  the  English, 
her  western  borders  to  the  Irish,  and  her 
northern  coasts  to  the  Northman,  doom¬ 
ed  her  to  continual  ravages  and  long 
wars,  and  consequent  barbarism,  pover¬ 
ty,  and  ignorance.  Hence,  cities  did  not 
flourish,  and  w’arlike  chiefs  and  nobles 
did  flourish — the  one  le.ss,  the  other  more, 
than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  Hence, 
too,  the  Church  rose  into  great  i»otver  ; 
but  on  this  point,  from  which  !Mr.  Buckle 
labors  to  deduce  the  early  superstition  of 
Scotland,  w'e  are  furnished  with  d  priori 
reasoning,  instead  of  actual  testimony. 
The  Scotch,  it  seems,  must  needs  have 
been  a  superstitious  people ;  theirs  w-as 
a  gloomy,  sav.age  country,  apt  to  impress 
the  imagination  with  terror ;  theire  w.as 
a  sufiuring,  perilous  life,  apt  to  make  men 
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call  for  siipernatnr.al  help  ;  they  were  poor, 
and  the  Church  was  wealtliy ;  they  were 
exposed  to  danger,  and  the  Church  was 
comparatively  safe ;  they  had  no  free  cities, 
nor  learned  institutions,  to  counteract  the 
growtli  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

“  By  this  combination  of  event.s,  ami  by  this 
union  of  ignorance  with  danger,  the  clergv  had, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  obtained  more  influence 
in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  European  coun¬ 
try,  Spain  alone  excepted.” — P.  194. 

Ev'en  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury — 

“  the  whole  lay  wealth  of  the  kingdom  put  to¬ 
gether  was  barely  equal  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Church.”— P.  191. 

Then,  througliout  the  able  reign  of 
Janies  V.,  the  hierarchy  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  close  alliance  with  the 
Crown  ;  and  when,  after  his  death,  the 
nobles  succeeded  in  pulling  <lown  that 
hierarchy,  they  did  not  overturn  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  it  was  based  : 

“  When  men  are  ignorant,  they  must  be  su¬ 
perstitious;  and  wherever  superstition  exi.st<, 
it  is  sure  to  organize  itself  into  some  kind 
of  system,  which  it  makes  its  home.  If  you 
drive  it  from  that  home,  it  will  find  another. 

. The  nobles  had  overturned  the 

Church,  but  the  principles  on  which  Church 
authority  is  based  remained  intact.  .All  that 
was  done,  was  to  change  the  name  and  the  form. 
A  new  hierarchy  was  quickly  organized,  which 
succeeded  the  old  one  in  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  it  <lid  more.  For,  the  Protest¬ 
ant  clergy,  neglecterl  by  the  nobles,  and  unen¬ 
dowed  by  the  state,  had  only  a  miserable  pit¬ 
tance  whereupon  to  live ;  and  they  neces.sarily 
tlirew  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  people, 
where  alone  they  could  find  support  and  sympa¬ 
thy.  Hence,  a  closer  and  more  intimate  union 
than  would  otherwi.se  have  been  possible. 
Hence,  too,  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  smarting 
under  the  injustice  with  which  they  were  treat¬ 
ed,  displayeil  that  hatrerl  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  that  peculiar  dete-station  of  monarchical  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  they  showed  whenever  they 
dared.  In  their  pulpits,  in  their  pre.sbyteries, 
and  in  their  general  as.scmblics,  they  encour¬ 
aged  a  democratic  and  insubordinate  tone,  which 
eventually  produced  the  happiest  results,  by 
keeping  alive,  at  a  critical  moment,  the  spirit  of 
liberty,” — Pp.  282-t. 

Having  given  a  brief,  spirited  sketch  of 
the  nobles’  struggles  with  the  Romanist 
ami  Protestant  hierarchies  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  of  the  troubles 
and  persecutions  of  the  seventeenth  ceti- 
turv;  and  of  the  rapid  rise  of  commerce 
nm(  literature  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  our  autlior  spares  a  whole 


chapter  to  enlarge  upon  the  social  tyran 
ny,  interference,  and  espionage,  the  arro¬ 
gant  cant  and  bl.asphemy,  the  wrathful  de¬ 
nunciations  and  curses,  the  asceticism  and 
fanaticism  of  the  Scotch  clergy  in  the 
seventeenth  century !  He  sums  up  his 
charges  thus: 

“  When  the  Scotch  Kirk  was  at  the  hight  of 
its  power,  we  may  search  history  in  vain  for 
any  in.stitution  which  can  comp.arc  with  it,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Between  these 
two,  there  is  a  close  and  intimate  analogy  ;  both 
were  intolerant,  both  were  cruel,  both  made  war 
upon  the  finest  part-sof  human  nature,  and  both 
destr.yed  every  vestige  of  religious  fiee<lom. 
One  difference,  however,  there  wa.s,  of  vast  im¬ 
portance.  In  political  matters,  the  Church, 
which  was  servile  in  Spain,  was  rebellious  in 
Scotland.  Hence,  the  Scotch  always  h.id  one 
direction  in  which  they  could  speak  and  act 
with  unrestrained  lil)erty.  In  politics,  they 
found  their  vent  There,  the  mind  was  free. 
And  this  was  their  salvation.  This  saved  them 
from  the  fate  of  Spain,  by  securing  to  them  the 
exercise  of  those  faculties  which  otherwise 
would  have  lain  dormant,  if,  indeed,  they  had 
not  been  entirely  destroyed  by  that  long  and  en¬ 
feebling  servitude  in  which  their  clergy  retained 
them,  and  from  which,  but  for  this  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstance,  no  escape  would  have  been  open.” 
— P.  409. 

Lastly,  ]\Ir.  Ruckle  gives  us,  in  the 
sixth  chapter,  a  sketch  of  the  brilliant  in¬ 
tellectual  achievements  of  the  Scotch  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  meth¬ 
od  which  governed  their  investigations. 
Their  philosophers  were  theorists,  he  tells 
us,  original  and  often  correct  theorists ; 
but  they  reasoned  from  principles  to  facts, 
instead  of  from  tacts  to  principles.  Ne¬ 
glecting  the  evidence  of  experiment,  and 
the  rules  of  sound  induction,  they  as¬ 
sumed  first  principles  just  as  much  like 
Scotch  divines,  and  took  them  on  trust 
just  as  much  like  Scotch  people.  Hence 
their  free  speculation  did  not  break  those 
long-formed  bonds  of  submission  and  su¬ 
perstition  which,  to  this  d.ay,  are  riveted 
on  the  nation.  To  this  d.ay — witness  that 
remark.able  instance  in  1853,  when  the 
Scotch  Presbytery  suggested  to  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  day 
of  public  humiliation  for  the  cholera  ;  and 
he  told  them  to  cleanse  their  cesspools  in¬ 
stead.  “  This  correspondence  between 
the  Scotch  clergy  and  the  English  states¬ 
man  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  pass¬ 
ing  episode  of  light  or  temporary  inter¬ 
est.”  (P.  595.)  We  must  clearly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  testimony  of  science  and 
1  theology  are  at  issue.  “  Science  ascribes 
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to  natural  causes  what  theology  ascribes 
to  8U|iernatural  ones.”  .  .  .  “Everything 
which  happens  in  the  inatorial  world  is  the 
necessary  result  of  something  which  had 
previously  happened,”  and  “  there  is  no 
interposition  of  God.”  So,  too,  the  fate 
of  nations  is  the  result  of  preceding  and 
surrounding  events,  and  there  is  no  moral 
government  of  God.  How  can  there  be, 
asks  this  headlong  writer,  when  Omni¬ 
science  planned  creation,  and  Omnipo¬ 
tence  upholds  it  ?  To  suppose  that  man 
can  so  upset  the  order  of  the  universe  as 
to  make  interference  necessary,  is  to  sup¬ 
pose  “  that  Omniscience  h-as  been  deceiv¬ 
ed,  or  Omnipotence  defeated.”  (Pp.  59G 
-601.) 

Such  is  the  course  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  ar¬ 
gument.  We  think  he  has  misunderstood 
Scotch  history  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  entirely  failed  to  prove  the  early  su¬ 
perstition  of  the  |>eople.  He  seems  to 
have  confounded  the  power  given  by 
church  property  with  the  influence  de¬ 
rived  from  church  principles;  and  be¬ 
cause  abbots  and  bishops  were  great  ec¬ 
clesiastical  lords,  he  has  assumed  that 
they  were  also  dominant  spiritual  guides. 
The  contrary  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  Scotland  to  an  unusual  degree.  The 
people  were  semi-barbarous,  not  living, 
iior  acting,  nor  thinking  for  tliemselves. 
The  nobles  and  clergy  alike  led  their  own 
vassals ;  but  the  result  of  the  strife  be¬ 
tween  them  shows  us  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  mere  wealth  and  territorial  power 
in  a  semi-civilized  country.  If  the  clergy 
had  half  the  tnotiey  of  the  kingdom,  they 
plainly  had  not  half  the  men  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  so  great  was  the  power  of  the 
nobles  over  Scotchmen,  that  not  even  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  thrown  more  and 
more  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  could 
keep  up  the  influence  of  the  hierarchy. 
Though  James  V.  and  Beaton  triumphed 
for  a  time  ;  though,  from  1528  to  James’s 
death  in  1542,  the  nobles  w’ere  impover¬ 
ished,  imprisoned,  and  banished  ;  thetem- 
jKjrary  victory,  as  Buckle  observes,  only 
]irovokcd  a  more  violent  reaction,  which 
ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  Romish 
Church.  lie  says :  “  The  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was 
simply  a  question  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  nobles ;  ....  for  the  people 
counted  for  nothing,  but  followed  wher¬ 
ever  they  w'ere  led.”  That  is  true  only 
in  a  civic  or  political  sense ;  but  Mr. 
Buckle  takes  no  account  of  the  new  con- 
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victions  which  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the 
leadership  of  the  nobles.  Yet  say  that  it 
were  wholly  true,  what  becomes  of  the 
alleged  influence  of  the  clergy,  which  he 
has  told  us  was  greater  in  Scotland  than 
in  any  other  European  country,  Spain 
alone  excepted  ?  IIow  comes  it  that  the 
people  were  not  led  by  their  fears,  and 
perils,  and  ignorance  to  call  for  stiper- 
naturul  assistance,  and  to  succumb  to 
those  who  alone  could  obtain  it?  Simply 
because  they  were  better  clansmen  than 
Catholics,  little  independent,  but  less  su¬ 
perstitious. 

Paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  seem, 
we  attribute  the  attachment  of  the  Scotch 
to  their  Protestant  clergy  less  to  their  an¬ 
cient  superstition  than  to  their  ancient 
loyalty.  Mr.  Buckle  contends  that  they 
never  were  a  loyal  people,  because  they 
never  cared  for  their  nation.al  rulers ;  but 
that  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
chiefs  and  nobles  icere  their  kings.  Kept 
back  in  the  race  of  civilization  by  inces¬ 
sant  wars,  they  carried  family  relations 
into  feudal  times,  and  looked  up  to  their 
local  rulers  with  a  strong  mixture  of  fam¬ 
ily  affection  and  feudal  homage,  which 
kept  the  claims  of  king,  and  Church,  and 
law,  and  justice  in  abeyance.  This  was  the 
loyalty  of  rude  and  ignorant  times ;  but 
it  was  the  free  tribute  of  a  high-spirit¬ 
ed  people,  which  gave  good  promise  for 
times  to  come.  We  might  reasonably 
hope  that  those  who  struggled  bravely 
for  clan  or  country  against  Scotch  kings’ 
decrees,  or  English  kings’  armies,  would 
still  struggle  bravely,  when  they  received 
wider  knowledge  of  kingly  power  and  na¬ 
tional  rights.  But  it  befell  them  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  knowledge  w.as 
dawning  on  the  nations,  and  when  barbar¬ 
ous  loyalty  should  have  yielded  to  law, 
and  Romanist  ignorance  to  light — it  be¬ 
fell  them  that  they  were  swept  into  a 
whirlpool  of  conflicting  currents,  which 
broke  all  their  moorings  adrift.  First  of 
all,  the  people  opened  their  eyes  to  a  new 
and  deeper  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
Right  was  no  longer  limited  to  prayers  and 
masses,  wrong  w.as  no  longer  expressed 
by  excommunication ;  but  certain  new  ob¬ 
jects  of  reverence  appeared,  called  justice, 
purity,  and  truth.  At  such  a  time  it  be¬ 
hoved  those  who  Inxd  hitherto  been  blind¬ 
ly  loved  and  followed  to  enlist  some  of 
these  new  convictions  in  favor  of  their 
own  dominion  ;  but  it  w.a8  the  nobles 
themselves  who  brought  about  a  collision 
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between  old  loyalty  and  new  light.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  power-loving,  party-lov¬ 
ing,  jdunder-loving  set  as  the  so-called 
Reformed  nobles  of  Scotland  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  ?  The  English  Protestant 
leaders  were  bad  enough  ;  but  their  bad¬ 
ness  did  not  touch  the  whole  nation  to 
the  quick  ;  for  there  was  a  large  free  com¬ 
monalty  ill  England  who  had  risen  above 
personal  loyalty  into  national  obedience. 
But  in  Scotland  the  nobles  stood  up  be¬ 
fore  their  retainers  and  clansmen,  ac 
though  they  said :  “  See,  these  evil,  law¬ 
less,  godless  men  are  those  you  have  so 
blindly  loved  and  followed.”  And  w’hat 
was  the  nation’s  reply  ?  “  We  will  follow 
you  no  more.”  But  the  instinct  of  per¬ 
sonal  love  and  obedience  was  still  strong 
within  them  :  the  light  had  come  to  them, 
as  it  were,  prematurely,  and  found  them 
socially  unprepared  to  walk  in  the  path  it 
revealed  ;  they  needed  guides  and  rulers  ; 
and  the  only  men  who,  in  that  evil  day, 
were  fighting  for  something  higher  than 
power  or  gain,  the  only  class  that  in  any 
measure  deserved  to  be  trusted,  were  the 
Protestant  clergy  :  and  to  them  the  awak¬ 
ened  country  transferred  its  heart- allegi¬ 
ance,  less  from  superstition  than  from  loy¬ 
alty  outraged  by  wrong. 

And  undoubtedly  the  office  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  minislers  greatly  strengthened 
their  new  position.  They  not  only  vali¬ 
antly  upheld  truth  and  right,  struggling 
and  suffering  with  a  spirit  and  constancy 
that  commended  them  as  leaders  to  a 
brave  thotigh  barbarous  people  ;  but  they 
were  also  teachers  to  guide  men  into  the 
possession  of  high  privileges.  Hence  they 
received  the  loyalty  due  to  rulers,  and  the 
deference  due  to  instructors  ;  and  doubt¬ 
less  these  emotions  borrowed  force  equal¬ 
ly  from  the  unreasoning  obedience  of  the 
past  and  the  new  light  and  trust  of  the 
present.  3Ir.  Buckle  admits  the  action 
of  some  of  these  causes,  though  he  never 
condescends  to  w'eigh  the  force  of  con¬ 
science  and  conviction — all  that  belongs 
to  superstition  !  He  simply  says  : 

“  For  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the 
establishment  of  Protestantism,  the  rulers  of 
Scotland  either  neglected  tlie  Church  or  perse¬ 
cuted  it,  thereby  driving  the  clergy  into  the 
arms  of  the  people,  from  whom  alone  they  could 
obtain  sympathy  and  support.  Hence  an  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  two  {tarlies,  more  intimate 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible ;  and 
hence,  too,  the  rise  of  that  democratic  spirit 
which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  such 


a  union,  and  which  the  clergy  encouraged  be¬ 
cause  they  were  opposed  and  thwarted  by  the 
upper  classes.  .  .  .  But  the.se  very  circum¬ 
stances,  which  guarded  the  people  against  po¬ 
litical  despotism,  exposed  them  all  the  more  to 
ecclesiastical  despotism.  For,  having  no  one 
to  trust  except  their  preachers,  they  trusted 
them  entirely,  and  upon  all  subjects.  .  .  .  But 
in  fairness  to  the  clergy,  we  ought  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  the  religious  servitude  into  which 
the  Scotch  fell  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  willing  one ;  and  that, 
mischievous  as  it  wa.«,  it  had  at  least  a  noble 
origin,  inasmuch  as  the  influence  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  clergy  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
fearlessness  with  which  they  came  forward  as 
leaders  of  the  people,  at  a  period  when  that 
post  was  full  of  danger,  and  when  the  upper 
classes  were  ready  to  unite  with  the  crown  in 
destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  national  liberty.” 
— P.  330. 

We  have  said  that  light  dawned  on 
Scotland  prematurely ;  this  involves  an 
intricate  problem  in  history.  JMr.  Jbickle 
bases  his  generalizations  on  few  and  par¬ 
tial  ]>henomena,  and  finds  the  solution 
easy ;  for  instance,  he  accounts  loyally 
and  superstition  two  analogous  impulses, 
which  work  in  the  same  direction.  Yet 
the  complexity  of  their  operation  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  objects  on 
which  they  are  exercised,  the  objects  of 
our  civic  and  religious  reverence,  have 
never  met  upon  equal  terms.  Either 
young  Christianity  has  dawned  upon  old 
civilization,  or  rising  civilization  has  met 
corrupted  Christianity.  The  advancing 
and  declining  forces  have  sometimes  aid¬ 
ed,  sometimes  hindered,  but  always  mod¬ 
ified  each  other — have  borrowed  each 
other’s  flaws  and  stains,  each  other’s 
strength  and  weakness.  Hometimes  a 
worn-out  evil  h.as  been  adopted,  like  a 
graft  into  a  new  stock,  and  has  lived  for 
centuries  afresh,  ( heathen  household 
gotls  as  Christian  patron  saints ;)  some¬ 
times  new  know’ledgo  has  been  pioured 
into  dark  or  perverted  communities,  and, 
too  weak  wholly  to  erase  the  evils,  has, 
like  a  mordant,  fixed  them  deeper  in. 
Something  of  this  sort  seems  to  take 
place  when  new  impre.ssions  are  caught 
from  surrounding  communities  by  a  na¬ 
tion  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  grasp 
their  full  import.'  The  spirit  of  the  Ke- 
formation  that  stvept  over  Europe  found 
the  Scotch  a  free  and  fierce  people,whose 
rude  and  narrow  social  condition  was 
more  in  harmony  with  the  stringent  laws 
and  simple  administration  of  Moses  than 
with  the  gentler,  more  cosmopolitan  pre- 
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cepts  of  the  Gospel ;  and  probably  this  ' 
was  one  reason  why,  from  the  very  first, 
the  Protestantism  of  Scotland  borrowed 
so  largely  from  the  Old  Testament. : 
When  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  had  ; 
taught  the  people  to  seek  new  leaders  in  i 
their  clergy,  that  ancient  book  lent  its  : 
sanction  to  the  spiritual  leadership;  for 
Jewish  prophets  had  guided  and  govern¬ 
ed  their  people,  had  checked  warriors  , 
and  reproved  kings.  Then  came  in  the  ! 
Jewish  notion  of  a  theocracy,  with  God  : 
working  visibly  for  a  special  people ;  and  | 
this  was  strengthened  by  the  rigid  Cal- 1 
vinisin  in  which  Scotch  Protestantism 
was  cast,  and  which  also  owed  much  of 
its  prevalence  to  the  narrow  social  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  nation. 

The  light  of  the  Reformation  came  to 
this  strong  but  narrow  people  in  the 
free,  fierce  narrowness  of  their  tribe  life,  j 
and  put  new  spirit  into  the  old  evils  that  [ 
should  h.ave  passed  away — that,  perhaps,  | 
would  h.ave  passed  aw.ay,  had  not  the  j 
course  of  events,  in  the  reigns  of  James 
and  Charles  I.,  and  again  in  the  reigns  ot  | 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  served  to  rivet 
them  into  the  national  character.  What 
guides  or  leaders  had  they  then  but  the 
clergy  ?  Their  kings  were  tyrants,  and  ' 
their  nobles  slaves.  What  law  or  justice 
had  they  but  that  to  w’hich  they  appealed 
at  the  throne  of  God  ?  Their  law  was 
marti.al  force,  their  justice  was  murder 
and  outrage,  fire  and  sword.  Under  the 
pressure  of  such  dreadful  oppression,  is  it 
a  w’onder  that  the  free,  fierce  spirit  of  the 
people  should  rise  up  in  the  League  and 
Coven.ant — that  their  chanship  should  rise 
up  in  rampant  Calvinism  —  that  their 
strength  and  narrowness  should  unite  in 
a  distasteful  mixture  of  truth  and  bigot¬ 
ry,  and  that  their  ancient  loyalty  should 
make  them  willing  servants  of  their 
brave,  devoted,  intolerant,  and  intoler¬ 
able  clergy  ?  That  all  these  influences 
joined  to  produce  the  Scotchman’s  in¬ 
grained  reverence  for  his  Church  and  its 
ministers,  is  best  proved  by  the  fact 
which  so  perplexes  Mr.  Buckle  —  that 
neither  commerce  nor  literature  has  un¬ 
dermined  it ;  still  more,  that  it  did  not 
perm.anently  interfere  with  commerce  or 
literature.  Only  eighteen  years  after  the 
pressure  was  removed  from  the  nation, 
by  the  accession  of  William  III.,  the 
Union  was  carried,  and  the  Scotch  start¬ 
ed  off  at  once,  with  rapid  strides,  on  their 
industrial  and  intellectual  career.  This 
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is  not  like  a  i>eople  cowed  and  subjugated 
by  priestly  domination,  as  Mr.  Buckle 
h.as  pictured  them.  ILid  superstition  been 
the  source  of  their  clergy-worship,  it 
would  long  ago  have  yielded  to  modern 
enlightenment ;  but  it  was  the  result  of 
almost  all  the  causes  which  have  made 
the  Scotchman  what  he  is,  and  therefore 
it  clings  to  him  still. 

It  is  not  consistent  in  this  c.alm  inter¬ 
preter  of  general  causes  to  vilify  a  class 
of  men  who,  on  his  own  theory,  were 
only  obeying  fixed  laws ;  and  we  would 
submit  the  following  considerations  to 
Mr.  Buckle’s  candor,  with  reference  to 
that  odious  chapter  in  which,  carefully 
w’innowing  out  the  chafl’,  and  rejecting 
the  wheat,  he  has  placed  the  Kirk  and 
its  ministers  before  us  under  such  a  re¬ 
pulsive  aspect :  First.  Tiiat  it  is  not  fair 
to  impute  to  the  Scotch  clergy,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  evils  which  are 
common  to  every  troubled,  semi-barbar¬ 
ous  age.  If  we  feel  dislike  and  disgust 

“  at  finding  ourselves  in  presence  of  so  much  of 
superstition,  of  chicanery,  of  low  sordid  arts, 
and  yet,  withal,  of  arrogant  and  unbridled  inso¬ 
lence,”  we  must  remember,  “that  in  Scotland 
the  age  was  evil,  and  the  evil  rose  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  times  were  out  of  joint,  and  it  was 
hard  to  set  them  right.  The  long  prevalence  of 
anarchy,  of  ignorapee,  of  poverty,  of  force,  of 
fraud,  of  domestic  tumult,  and  of  foreign  itiva- 
sion,  had  reduced  Scotland  to  a  state  which  it 

is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  realize . We 

should,  in  fairness  to  the  Scotch  clergy,  s<hnit 
that  the  condition  of  their  country’  affords  the 
best  explanation  of  their  conduct.  Every  thing 
around  them  was  low  and  coarse  ;  the  habits  of 
men,  in  their  daily  life,  were  violent,  brutal, 
and  utterly  regarmess  of  common  decency ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  standard  of 
human  actions  was  so  depressed  that  upright 
and  well-meaning  persons  did  not  shrink  from 
doing  what  to  us,  in  our  advanced  stage  of  so¬ 
ciety,  seems  incredible.” — Pp.  257-8. 

These  are  Mr.  Buckle’s  own  words, 
and  his  use  of  them  in  one  chapter  should 
have  qualified  the  bitterness  with  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Scotch  clergy  in  anoth¬ 
er.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  “  I  have 
already  made  this  excuse  for  them  the 
historian  should  keep  the  excuse  before 
his  own  eyes,  th.at  his  general  statements 
may  be  lair  and  just  in  themselves,  not 
requiring  the  reader,  to  look  back  on  ex¬ 
cuses  previously  made  to  strike  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  fairness  in  his  own  mind.  Sec¬ 
ondly.  It  is  not  fair  to  impute  specially 
to  the  Scotch  clergy  certain  tendencies 
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which  prcv-iiled  over  a  wide  ppliere. 
The  Piiiitanism  of  the  seventeentli  cen 
tury  was  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  but 
its  peculiarities  were  shared  by  Knjfland. 
AVe  do  not  speak  of  the  permanent  truth 
and  righteousness  connected  with  it — 
that  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age  ;  but  of  the 
special  characteristics  which  made  it  Pu¬ 
ritanism  rather  than  Christianity.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  two  nations  should, 
for  a  whole  generation,  take  a  certain 
stamp  in  convers-ation,  dress,  and  man¬ 
ners,  become  ascetic  in  doctrine,  grave  in 
deportment,  and  learn  to  bear,  nay,  to 
like,  an  amount  of  sermonizing,  and  long 
religious  exercises,  perfectly  astounding 
to  the  restless,  impatient  children  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  the  Scotch  cler¬ 
gy  certainly  did  not  create  this  slate  of 
things,  whatever  they  might  have  done 
to  increase  it.  Thirdly.  It  is  not  fair  to 
imjiute  specially  to  them  extravagances 
which  are  common  to  every  time  of  reli¬ 
gious  excitement.  Visions  and  predic¬ 
tions  —  especially  predictions  of  punish¬ 
ment  to  mockers  and  persecutors — signs 
and  poi tents,  and  alleged  divine  interpo¬ 
sitions,  have  m.arked  the  origin  of  almost 
every  new  sect.  Quakerism  can  sujiply 
parallels  to  many  of  Air.  Buckle’s  .anec¬ 
dotes,  and  so,  also,  can  Methodism.  We 
m.ay  add  that,  in  every  time  of  religious 
excitement,  men  of  coarse  and  fierce 
tempers  have  betrayed  a  tendency  to  fall 
into  those  materialistic  details  of  eternal 
terrors  which  he  so  abominates  in  the 
Scotch  clergy.  Fourthly.  It  is  not  fair 
to  impute  blame  to  Puritanism  for  that 
which  belongs  to  Christianity  itself.  All 
who  receive  the  Bible  must  admit  that 


famine,  war,  and  pestilence  have  some¬ 
times  been  sent  by  the  Almighty  as  pun¬ 
ishment  for  human  transgression  ;  and, 
though  we  are  now  more  cautious  than 
the  Scotch  divines  in  pronouncing  for 
what  sins  they  are  so  sent,  we  can  not 
in  honor  hear  them  blamed  for  this 
“  superstition  ”  without  pleading  guilty 
to  the  same  charge.  Lastly.  It  is  a 
blunder,  founded  on  an  extremely  slight 
acquaintance  with  religious  phraseolo¬ 
gy,  to  suppose  that  the  terms,  “  an¬ 
gels,  M'atchmen,  stars,  ambassadors,” 
etc.,  appropriated  by  the  clergy,  im¬ 
plied  any  arrogance  or  assumption,  or 
that  it  was  an  impious  denouncing  of 
judgment  to  proclaim,  “  Woe  to  the 
weacher,  if  he  preached  not  —  to  the 
learer,  if  he  heard  not !”  or  that  “  hell 
had  enlarged  itself”  w.as  the  expression 
of  a  literal  belief,  rather  than  a  figure 
borrowed  from  au  Eastern  prophet,  or 
th.*!!  it  was  in  the  clergy  a  blasphemous 
pretension  to  divine  omniscience  or  di¬ 
vine  pow’er  to  assert  that  they  “  declared 
to  men  the  whole  counsel  of  God,”  and 
were  “  workers  together  with  Christ.” 
These  are  Scriptural  phrases  constantly 
used  in  the  present  dsiy,  and  well  under¬ 
stood  by  those  who  use  them  ;  but  app.a- 
rently  Mr.  Buckle  is  unfamiliar  with 
Scriptural  phraseology. 

Nevertheless, when  all  these  allowances 
are  m.ade,  we  must  admit  th.at  there  is 
enough  left  iu  that  unpleasant  fifth  chap¬ 
ter  to  make  Scotchmen  blush  with  shame 
and  astonishment  at  the  religious  extrav¬ 
agances  of  their  country  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 


AIultum  in  Pakvo — The  “Minima” 
Organ. — This  new  instrument  has  been 
invemed  and  patented  by  Messrs.  G.  F. 
<t  J.  Siidolph,  of  Ipswich.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  claimed  for  it  consists  in  its 
retaining,  within  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
piccolo  piano-forte,  every  requisite  for  the 
performance  of  organ  music,  and  adapting 
Itself  to  the  sphere  of  the  drawing-room. 
Besides  the  means  of  varied  expression, 
even  beyond  the  old  organs,  it  combines 
the  desiderata  of  elegance  of  appearance, 


durability,  and  portability.  In  economiz¬ 
ing  space  no  sacrifice  has  been  made  of 
effect :  we  have  the  same  or  more  favor¬ 
able  results  produced  with  the  mechani¬ 
cal  means  on  a  smaller  scale.  “This  is, 
in  fact,  a  pedal  organ,  wdth  sixteen  feet 
open  diapason  and  a  commensurate  swell, 
within  a  space  of  seven  feet,  and  w'ith,  in 
some  instances,  double  feeders  fur  the 
feet,  so  that  it  may  be  blown  by  the  per¬ 
former.” — London  paper. 
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ADMIRAL  SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER.* 


Thk  close  of  the  year  1860  deprived 
England,  almost  at  one  stroke,  of  two  of 
tite  la.st  of  her  great  sea-warriors.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  October  the  hero-heart  of 
Thomas  Cochrane,  the  gallant  Dundonald, 
ceased  to  beat ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  No¬ 
vember  Sir  Cliarles  Napier  breathed  his 
last.  No  one  c.an  have  forgotten  the  jmj- 
culiar  thrill  which  passed  through  Eng¬ 
land  when  the  news  was  made  public  that 
Lord  Dundonald  lay  dead.  Old  men  re¬ 
membered  how,  nearly  half  a  century  be¬ 
fore,  the  extraordinary  feats  of  successful 
daring,  rendered  successful  by  such  mar¬ 
velous  resources  of  judgment,  prompti¬ 
tude,  and  energy  which  had  made  Thom¬ 
as  Cochrane  the  popular  hero  of  the  age, 
suddenly  ceased  to  be  recorded,  and  the 
career  of  the  great  seaman,  so  far  as  Eng¬ 
land  was  concerned,  paused  in  its  midst, 
never  to  be  resumed.  Between  the  last 
service  which  Cochrane  rendered  to  his 
country  and  the  day  of  his  (piiet  death  at 
Kensington,  more  than  the  duration  of  an 
ordinary  working  lifetime  intervened. 
The  existing  generation  h.ad  nearly  for¬ 
gotten  the  favorite  hero  of  their  fathers ; 
or  if  they  were  familiar  with  his  deeds  and 
his  wrongs,  perhaps  many  were  scarcely 
aware  that  up  to  the  thirtieth  of  October, 
1860,  the  old  sea-warrior  was  living  quiet¬ 
ly,  and  occupying  himself  industriously, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hyde  Park.  Old  ani- 
mosilie.s,  national  as  well  as  personal,  had 
quite  died  out  in  the  mean  time ;  new  po¬ 
litical  alliances  had  been  formed,  and  old 
bonds  dissevered ;  new  battles  had  been 
fought  which  dimmed  the  memory  of  past 
victories ;  an  entirely  new  system  of  op¬ 
eration  and  of  warfare  had  sprung  up  in 
that  branch  of  the  service  which  once  em¬ 
ployed  the  genius  and  the  daring  of  Lord 
Cochrane.  There  was  something  of  a 
penitent  feeling  throughout  England 
when  the  news  went  abroad  that  one 
who  bad  served  her  so  well,  and  reaped 


•  The  Life  and  Correepondenee  of  Admiral  Sir 
CharUe  Napier.  By  Major-General  Elkrs  Na- 
PiEK.  London :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 


such  slender  reward,  was  at  rest  after 
such  a  stirring  career.  “  In  England,” 
WTote  the  incomparable  French  satirist, 
“  it  is  thought  a  good  thing  every  now 
and  then  to  shoot  an  Admiral,  to  encour¬ 
age  the  others.”  I*erhaps  there  was  a 
kind  of  impression  abroad,  among  those 
who  knew  his  story,  that  something  of 
this  peculiar  species  of  encouragement 
had  been  offered  to  future  naval  heroes  in 
the  person  of  Lord  Dundonald.  The  na¬ 
tion  hurried  to  heap  what  honors  it  might 
upon  the  coffin  of  the  dead  hero  ;  and  the 
scene  which  took  place  on  the  day  when 
the  a-shes  of  Duudonald  were  laid  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  was  one  not  easily  to  bo 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  En¬ 
ergetic  efforts  w’ere  at  once  made  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  national  monument,  and  before 
long,  we  trust,  some  memorial  worthy  of 
the  country  will  arise  to  mark  the  spot 
where  now  only  a  stone  slab,  and  the  sim¬ 
ple  name  of  Thomas  Cochrane,  informs 
the  stranger  that  beneath  his  feet  the  gal¬ 
lant  heart  of  Dundonald  has  moldered 
into  the  dust. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Dundonald,  and 
while  his  body  w'as  still  above  the  earth 
— many  days,  indeed,  before  the  ceremo¬ 
ny  of  his  interment — that  the  newspaiiers 
announced  the  end  of  Charles  Napier.  It 
was  no  slight  tribute  to  the  character  and 
the  public  estimation  of  the  latter  that 
his  death  created  so  great  a  sensation,  al¬ 
though  coming  as  it  did  so  close  upon 
that  of  Dundonald.  The  death  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  an  event  for  which 
no  one  was  prepared.  The  close  of  the 
session  of  parliament — only  two  months 
before — had  left  him  apparently  in  full 
vigor  and  activity.  Only  that  very  sum¬ 
mer  it  had  become  known  that,  wearying 
of  inactivity,  and  warming  up  for  any 
great  cause,  the  stout  old  Admiral  had 
tendered  his  services  to  Garibaldi  and  the 
cause  of  Italy,  before  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  King  from  Naples.  Although  an 
old  man,  there  w.as  not  much  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  debility  of  age  about  Charles  Na- 
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pier.  lie  was  lame,  but  llie  lameness 
dated  from  far  younger  days  and  from 
daring  exploits.  Ills  exuberant  mental  en¬ 
ergy  seemed  as  great  as  it  could  ever  have 
been.  He  seemed  indeed  to  have  at¬ 
tained  that  point,  reached  apparently  by 
one  or  two  of  our  great  public  men,  when 
time  ceases  to  mar  any  more  the  frame 
which  has  stood  out  so  stoutly  against 
him,  a!id  interferes  no  further  to  helj)  the 
hand  of  death.  Therefore,  while  many 
)eople  wondered  that  Dundonald  had 
ived  so  long,  most  persons  were  surpris¬ 
ed  to  find  that  sturdy  old  Charles  Napier 
was  gone  so  soon. 

Dundonald  had  for  long  years  been  to 
Englishmen  b«it  a  memory  or  shadow;  Na¬ 
pier  was  an  active  living  presence,  his  face, 
figure,  and  manner  thoroughly  familiar  to 
most  of  us.  Few  Londoners  who  took 
any  interest  w’hatever  in  public  men  were 
unac<|uainlcd  with  the  external  character¬ 
istics  and  bodily  presence  of  the  old  Ad¬ 
miral.  Certainly  no  one  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  its  lobby,  its  corridors,  or  its  smok-  ^ 
ing-room,  could  have  failed  to  obtain  a  j 
familiarity  with  the  appearance  and  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  Charles  Napier. 
Few  men  more  regularly  attended  the 
House  than  he  did.  He  was  rarely  ab¬ 
sent  for  a  whole  night  from  his  place.  He 
was  generally  to  bo  seen  about  the  hour 
when  real  business  set  in,  hobbling  up  the 
floor  of  the  House,  leaning  on  his  stick, 
holding  his  great  broad-brimmed  hat 
(which  he  invariably  took  off  on  entering) 
in  his  hand,  and  wearing  the  brass-button¬ 
ed  coat  and  white-duck  trowsers  W’hich  we 
seem  to  identify  with  his  presence.  He 
sat  upon  the  front  bench  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  liberals  just  below'  the  gangw’iiy,  and 
next  to  the  seat  occupied  by  another  brave 
old  Paladin,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans.  Down 
to  the  very  close  of  his  last  session  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  his  ajipearanee  as  usual  ; 
and  only  three  or  four  days  before  the  ad¬ 
journment  delivered  an  energetic  speech 
upon  the  subject  of  national  fortifications 
which  was  then  occupying  parliamentary 
attention.  He  w’as  respected  and  admir¬ 
ed  in  the  House  for  his  personal  charac¬ 
ter,  although  his  faults,  which  lay  upon 
the  surface,  were  no  where  more  percepti¬ 
ble  than  there.  He  w'as  ahvays  listened 
to  with  attention,  although  he  frequently 
tried  the  patience  of  his  hearers,  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  sometimes  not  without  a 
shudder  that  members  saw  him  rise  in  his 
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'  place,  put  on  his  spectacles,  pull  out  some 
great  bundle  of  papers  and  methodicallv 
arrange  himself  for  an  .allocution  w’hicli 
unquestionable  experience  proved  would 
be  a  long  one,  and  which  impatience  or 
!  interruption  could  only  lengthen.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  he  was  not 
a  good  spe.aker  in  the  parliamentary  or 
platform  sense  of  the  w’ord.  But  he  had 
I  a  plain,  energetic,  vigorous  manner  which 
made  him  always  intelligible,  alw’ays  im- 
!  pressivc,  and  sometimes  in  an  indescriba- 
'  ble  way  almost  eloquent.  Not  uufrequent- 
ly  he  produced  peals  of  laughter  by  the 
sudden  introduction  of  some  thoroughly 
nautical  expression  ;  indeed,  it  must  be 
owned  in  various  instances  by  the  inter¬ 
jection  of  some  vehement  nautical  adjura¬ 
tion  rapped  out  with  the  genuine  intona¬ 
tion  of  the  quarter-deck.  We  shall  have 
to  speak  citsually  of  his  parliamentary  ca¬ 
reer,  and  the  objects  to  which  he  mainly 
devoted  it,  hereafter.  For  the  present  it 
is  suflicient  to  say,  that  he  was  listened  to 
and  respected  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
not  merely  because  of  the  sense  of  his 
long  services,  not  merely  because  of  his 
naval  position  and  personal  character,  but 
also  because  he  had  the  merit,  prized 
almost  beyond  all  others  in  that  House, 
that  he  only  spoke  on  subjects  which  he 
understood,  and  always  thoroughly  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  His  loss 
was  therefore  felt  in  the  House,  and  ah 
though  his  career  there  had  not  been 
very  long  or  very  continuous,  there  was 
a  general  sense  of  something  missed  which 
ought  to  be  present  when  the  opening  of 
tlie  session  of  1861  showed  that  the  place 
of  Charles  Napier  knew  him  no  more. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  adopted  son, 
Major-General  Elers  Napier,  to  write  the 
life  of  the  brave  old  Admiral.  Let  us  say 
in  the  outset,  th.at  the  work  is  carefully 
and  conscientiously  done.  From  a  bio¬ 
graphy  thus  produced  we  do  not  expect  a 
rigid  impartiality.  M.any  questions  affect¬ 
ing  the  judgment  and  naval  skill  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  have  raised  warm  debate 
in  England ;  .and  upon  some  of  these  it 
would  be  impossible  that  a  relative  so 
closely  att.ached  could  pronounce  a  thor¬ 
oughly  impartial  opinion.  But  if  there  be 
any  parti.ality  in  the  work  before  us,  it  is 
only  the  natural  leaning  toward  one  so 
loved  and  admired  ;  it  is  not  an  exaltation 
of  the  subject  of  the  biography  by  the 
unjust  depreciation  of  others.  That  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  many  and  grave 
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faults  of  judgment  and  temper,  it  would  I 
be  scarcely  possible  to  deny.  His  rela-  j 
tive  and  biographer  hardly,  indeed,  de-  j 
nies  them  ;  but  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  criticise  them  and  their  consequences 
with  the  perfect  rigor  of  impartiality.  It 
is  certainly  not  to  the  discredit  of  Major- 
General  Napier  that  he  seems  to  claim  for 
his  relative  a  somewhat  higher  rank  among  i 
the  naval  heroes  of  Britain  than  posterity 
will  probably  feel  inclined  to  award  him. 
It  may  always  remain  a  matter  of  ques¬ 
tion  whether  any  man  who  ever  lived 
possessed  a  more  consummate  capacity, 
a  more  perfect  genius,  for  naval  warfare 
than  Lord  Dundonald.  He  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  acliieving  that  great¬ 
ness  which  his  wonderful  exploits,  perform¬ 
ed  w'ith  little  scope  and  under  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  led  the  world  to  believe  him  ca- 

J)able  of.  But  the  world  has,  we  think, 
ull  material  on  which  to  form  a  precise 
judgment  as  to  the  rank  which  the  late 
Charles  Napier  may  claim  among  the 
great  English  Admirals.  We  do  not 
think  we  form  a  hasty  or  .an  ungenerous 
conclusion,  when  w'e  express  an  opinion 
that  the  place  thus  assigned  by  history, 
distinguished  and  conspicuous  although  it 
unquestionably  must  be,  will  be  at  least  a 
grade  lower  than  that  awarded  to  the 
late  Thomas  Cochrane. 

But  the  biography  of  such  a  man  as 
Charles  N.apier  is  a  very  welcome  .and  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of 
the  age.  As  a  mere  story,  such  a  work 
may  form  a  study  over  which  the  coming 
generation  w’ill  hang  with  delight.  It 
will  be  the  study  of  a  character  which 
perhaps  abounded  most  in  just  those  qua¬ 
lities  it  is  the  tendency  of  ordinary  civili- 
xation  and  city  life  to  discour.age  .and  de¬ 
press  ;  and  the  tendency  of  every  age  is 
sure  to  have  so  much  predominance  of 
its  own,  that  some  counteracting  influ¬ 
ences  of  example  must  operate  beneficial¬ 
ly.  Exuberant  energy  and  absolute  self- 
reliance,  with  all  or  most  of  the  corollary 
defects  of  these  qualities,  could  scarcely 
be  more  fully  personified  than  in  the  bio¬ 
graphy  now  before  us. 

Charles  Napier  was  bom  on  the  sixth 
of  March,  1786,  at  his  father’s  residence, 
Merchiston  Hall,  near  Falkirk,  in  the 
oountv  of  Stirling.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Charles  Napier, 
himself  a  seaman.  In  his  early  boyhood 
he  attended  the  classes  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  and,  we  are  told 
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by  his  biographer,  evinced  the  warmest 
partiality,  even  then,  for  the  sea,  spend¬ 
ing  all  his  leisure  moments  in  building 
miniature  ships  and  boats.  His  father 
had  a  decided  objection  to  Charles  ever 
entering  the  n,avy,  and  opposed  the  wish 
of  his  son  as  strongly  as  the  father  of 
Thomas  Cochrane  opposed  the  future 
sjiilor’s  early  predilections.  The  objec¬ 
tion,  however,  was  got  over  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Charles  Napier  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Cochrane,  and  at  thirteen  years 
of  age,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  entered 
the  Renown,  seventy-four-gun  vessel  of 
war,  as  a  midshipman.  He  was  to  have 
joined  his  ship  by  taking  passage  in  the 
Martin,  a  government  sloop  then  lying  in 
Leith  Roads ;  but  ow’ing  to  some  delay  in 
the  sailing  of  that  vessel,  he  went  in  a 
coasting  brig  to  London,  and  thence  to 
Spithead,  where  the  Renown  lay.  It 
was  well  for  the  young  midshipm  m  that 
chance  so  directed  his  first  trip.  The 
Martin  put  to  sea  soon  after,  and  i)resent- 
ly  disappeared  forever  into  darkness. 
Whether  she  struck  somewhere,  leaked, 
and  finally  foundered,  or  whether,  as 
some  have  conjectured,  she  caught  fire 
and  burned  to  the  water’s  edge  when  out 
at  sea,  has  never  become  known.  She 
sailed  from  Leith  and  never  came  into 
any  port ;  and,  happily  for  him  .ami  fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  naval  history  of  his  day, 
young  Charles  Napier  w'.as  not  one  of  her 
passengers.  Our  hero  is  described  by 
the  present  Sir  Augustus  Clifford,  then 
for  a  short  time  a  midshipman  on  bciard 
the  Renown,  as,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
“  a  fine,  sturdy,  energetic  boy,  small  for 
his  age,  but  active  and  very  strong.” 

Those  were  days  when  a  sailor  had 
plenty  of  chances  for  the  acquirement  of 
all  the  duties  of  his  profes.sion.  England 
may  be  described  as  having  been,  about 
the  period  of  Napier’s  early  services,  in  a 
condition  of  chronic  warfare.  Perhaps 
we  never  again  shall  see  captains  of  the 
Cochrane  and  Napier  stamp — perh.aps  no 
Englishman  will  ever  again  have  the  same 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividual  capacity  in  that  special  direction. 
If  we  could  see  the  slightest  prospect  of 
the  world’s  settling  speedily  down  to  more 
pacific  habits,  and  more  friendly  inter¬ 
national  relations,  we  might  gladly  record 
the  disappearance  from  history  of  the 
old  British  sea-king  race.  But  Europe 
has  seen  as  much  of  war  from  1848  to 
1861  as  during  almost  any  equal  period 
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of  her  history.  It  is  not  to  the  growth 
of  a  reign  of  peace  that  we  owe  the  non- 
appearance  of  new  Nelsons,  Collingwoods, 
or  Napiers:  it  is  not  merely  because  dur- 
ifjg  recent  years  we  liave  had  no  great 
naval  engagements  that  no  great  captains 
of  the  Diindonald  stamp  have  indicated 
their  existence.  Our  sea -warriors  will 
for  the  future  be  men  of  a  different  type. 
Steam,  gunnery,  and  science,  as  expanded 
in  our  present  generation,  will  soon  re¬ 
move  from  the  navy  its  specialty  for  de¬ 
veloping  those  extraordinary  resources  of 
individual  energy,  daring,  and  expedient, 
which  made  a  great  captain  in  the  days 
of  the  Im|»erieu8e  or  the  saucy  Arethusa. 
As  the  greatest  of  generals  during  recent 
generations  differs  from  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  or  Alexander  of  Parma,  so  will 
Englaiurs  naval  heroes  in  the  future  difter 
from  Cochrane  and  Napier.  The  quali¬ 
ties  to  insure  success  will  be  quite  other 
qualities  than  the  personal  energy,  daring, 
and  fertility  of  expedient,  by  which  Dun- 
donald  8<»  often  converted  despair  into 
hope,  and  at  the  very  ultimate  moment 
extorted  victory  from  reluctant  fate.  The 
change  which  has  been  long  since  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  military  service  must  very 
soon  fulfill  itself  in  the  navy.  If  La  Gloire 
and  the  Warrior  ever,  in  the  evil  chances 
of  fortune,  come  to  an  engagement,  vic¬ 
tory  will  declare  herself  in  obedience  to 
quite  other  tactics  and  principles  of  action 
than  those  which  made  the  triumph  of 
Trafalgar  or  the  Nile. 

Hut  Charles  Napier  lived  in  the  old 
days,  when  personal  courage  and  genius 
still  ruled  the  waves,  lie  saw  a  goodly 
amount  of  .active  service  during  his  first 
years  in  the  navy.  The  Renown  sailed 
as  part  of  a  squadron  to  act  upon  the 
Avestern  coast  of  France,  and  her  boats 
were  actively  engaged  in  several  keen 
atid  spirited  affairs.  The  vatea  aacer  of 
the  Gazette  did  nc»t  indeed  record  the 
deeds  which  a  midshipm.an  performed  in 
these  engagements,  but  we  may  conclude 
with  the  biographer,  that  Charles  Napier 
did  not  fail  to  act  a  becoming  and  gallant 
part.  The  Renown  afterward  proceeded 
to  Ferrol,  .an  expedition  which  proved  a 
failure;  and  thence  the  sqti.adron  sailed 
for  the  Mediterranean,  cruising  chiefly 
off  Cadiz  or  Toulon,  under  Lord  Keith, 
until  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  The 
first  Admiralty  record  of  Charles  Napier’s 
doings  under  fire  is  in  reference  to  the 


assisting  of  the  garrison  of  Porte  Ferrajo, 
in  the  island  of  Elb.a,  in  1801. 

After  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
France,  Napier  was  transferred  to  the 
Egyptienne,  a  forty-four-gun  frigate  taken 
from  the  French.  During  six  months  of 
active  employment  in  the  channel  and  off 
the  coast  of  France,  this  veasel  made  sev¬ 
eral  captures,  and  Charles  Napier  began 
more  and  more  to  Icam  the  warlike  part  of 
his  profession.  During  this  period  of  his 
history  an  incident  occurs  which  indicates 
the  temperament  of  the  youth,  and  shows 
him  iracundua^  acer,  then  as  in  the  hater 
days  when  even  in  peace  he  made  hot  war 
upon  somebody — now  on  Sir  .lames  Gra¬ 
ham,  and  now  on  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
again  on  Lord  Clarence  Paget.  The 
c.apt.ain  of  the  Egyptienne  used  some 
language  toward  Napier  which,  although 
only  a  midshipman,  the  latter  consider¬ 
ed  unduly  dictatorial  .and  haughty,  and 
therefore  regarded  as  an  oftense.  He 
could  not,  however,  in  the  position  he 
then  held  seek  the  satisfaction  for  which 
he  longed.  Rut  he  nursed  his  wrath  un¬ 
til  the  first  opportunity',  although  it  did 
not  come  for  years.  Finding  himself  at 
last  in  a  position  of  independence  and 
equality  as  regarded  his  fornmr  captain, 
he  sent  a  message  to  the  latter,  recalling 
the  insult  of  past  davs  and  in.sisting  upon 
a  hostile  meeting,  ^fhe  meeting  did  act¬ 
ually  take  place,  but  by  the  intervention 
of  the  seconds  something  like  a  reconcili¬ 
ation  was  arranged,  and  no  shots  were 
exchanged. 

We  need  not  follow  Charles  Napier 
through  the  course  of  his  services  on 
board  the  Mediator,  the  Renommee,  and 
the  Courageux.  In  November,  1807,  he 
received  his  first  command.  lie  was 
then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  acting 
commander,  and  received  the  charge  of 
the  brig  Pultusk.  With  this  ves.sel  he 
performed  one  or  two  exploits  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  In  August,  1808, 
he  was  removed  into  the  Recruit ;  and  in 
the  September  following  had  a  smart  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  Diligente,  French  corvette, 
off  Antigua.  The  enemy  finally  escaped, 
but  the  action  became  somewhat  memo¬ 
rable  from  the  fact  that  the  young  com¬ 
mander  had  his  thigh  broken  by  a  shot, 
and  was  thus  visited  with  a  lameness 
which  never  entirely  left  him.  It  was  in 
the  Recruit  that  he  performed  such  ser¬ 
vice  in  chasing,  retarding,  and  annoying 
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tlie  French  vessel  D'llaiipoult,  that  on 
the  surrender  of  the  French  admiral  to 
the  British  squadron,  the  former  paid  a 
very  handsome  compliment  to  Napier  and 
his  little  craft.  On  delivering  up  his 
sword,  the  French  admiral  asked  the 
name  of  the  vessel  which  had  so  harassed 
and  pursued  him,  and  being  told  that  she 
WHS  called  the  Recruit  or  Conscript,  he 
replied,  says  the  biographer,  “  with  a  sad 
smile  and  a  shake  of  the  head.  Recruit  f 
— no,  that  no  conscript — that  one  very 
old  soldier.” 

After  this  comes  a  brief  pause  in  Na¬ 
pier’s  naval  career.  He  did  not  receive 
from  the  Admiralty  the  command  which 
he  expected,  although  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  rank  of  post-captain,  conferred 
upon  him  for  his  services  by  Sir  Alexan¬ 
der  Cochrane.  He  returned  therefore  to 
Scotland,  attended  the  University  of  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  and  studied  modern  languages, 
history,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.  Be¬ 
ing  asked  whether  he  tvould  not  also  at¬ 
tend  the  lectures  on  moral  philosophy, 
then  given  by  an  eminent  professor,  Na¬ 
pier,  we  are  told,  replied,  characteristi¬ 
cally  :  “  I  can’t  say  that  I  know'  exactly 
what  moral  philosophy  means,  but  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  I’ll  have  a  rap  at  it.” 

During  his  stay  in  Scotland  he  became 
an  ardent  and  fearless,  although  not  per¬ 
haps  very  accomplished  or  graceful  rider, 
and  had  m.anv  a  gallop  afler  the  hounds. 
Smollett  would  probably  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  could  he  have  heard  the  remark 
made  by  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  biographer, 
to  the  effect  that  every  sailor  is  in  these 
days  a  bold  rider.  In  the  time  of  Com¬ 
modore  Trunnion  and  Lieutenant  Haw¬ 
ser,  the  seaman  had  not  attained  this 
reputation. 

But  Charles  Napier  was  not  a  man 
who  could  long  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  moral  philosophy,  or  even  the 
somewhat  more  congenial  pursuits  of  the 
hunting-field.  Weary  of  a  shore-going 
life,  “  not  having,”  in  his  own  words,  “  in¬ 
terest  to  get  employed  and  unwilling  to 
be  idle,”  he  cast  about  him  for  some 
scene  of  action  in  harmony  with  his  ad¬ 
venturous  tastes.  Naturally  enough  liis 
mind  fixed  upon  the  army  in  Portugal, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  W ellingtou. 
He  had  more  than  one  reason  for  desiring 
to  see  some  of  the  sights  then  tempting 
adventurers  and  idlers  to  that  part  of  the 
world.  In  the  first  place,  he  belonged,  even 
in  his  earliest  years,  to  that  race  of  be- 
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ings  now  fast  fading,  we  do  not  grieve 
to  say,  off  the  earth,  who  liked  fighting 
of  any  kind  for  mere  fighting’s  sake. 
“Charley  Napier,”  says  an  old  mess¬ 
mate,  “  was  never  thoroughly  happy  un¬ 
less  seated  astride  a  four  -  and  -  twenty 
pounder,  with  shot  and  shell  whistling 
about  his  ears!”  From  felicity  of  this 
kind  he  was  very  unwilling  to  ab.sent 
himself  awhile  ;  and  Wellington’s  cam¬ 
paigns  seemed  to  offer  him  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  chance  then  attainable  any  where 
u]>on  earth.  But  he  had  another  reason 
too — for  he  wished  to  [»ay  a  visit  to  his 
cousins,  that  baud  of  renowne*!  and  he¬ 
roic  brothers,  then  attached  to  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington’s  army,  each  of  whom  was  after¬ 
ward  to  achieve  a  distinct  individual  cele¬ 
brity  of  his  own.  George  Napier  was 
then  a  captain  in  the  Fifty-second  Light 
Infantry  ;  William,  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  held  equal  rank  in  the 
Forty-third  ;  both  these  regiments  were 
attached  to  the  Light  Division  ;  and 
Charles,  the  future  conqueror  of  Scinde, 
had  obtained  a  few  months  of  absence 
after  the  events  of  Corunna,  and  joined 
Lord  Wellington’s  aimy  as  an  amateur. 

Charles  Napier,  the  seaman,  landed  at 
Oporto  in  September,  1810,  and  in  time 
be  present  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Busaco.  Immediately  on  landing  he  made 
for  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army, 
and  arrived  “  late  on  the  night  of  the 
25th  September,  1810,  tired  out,  and 
nearly  famished,  at  the  bivouac-fire  on  the 
hights  of  Busaco,  round  which,  in  vari¬ 
ous  attitudes,  reclined  a  group  of  British 
officers,  amongst  whom  he  easily  recog¬ 
nized  his  three  brother-cousins,  Charles, 
George,  and  William  Napier.”  There  is 
something  peculiarly  attractive  and  pic¬ 
turesque  about  this  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
piers  around  the  camp  fire.  A  painter 
might  select  a  far  less  striking  subject 
than  the  moment  of  greeting,  when  the 
young  seamat),  thus  unexpectedly  arrived, 
was  recognized  by  his  heroic  group  of 
cousins  on  the  hights  of  Busaco. 

Charles  Napier  staid  to  see  the  whole 
of  the  action,  and  to  be  delighted  with 
the  more  brilliant,  varying,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  "aspect  of  war,  as  it  shows  itself 
on  land.  He  witnessed  the  scenes  which 
took  place  during  the  two  following  days 
until  the  close  of  the  great  Busaco  ac¬ 
tion,  in  the  company,  principally,  of  his 
namesake,  the  future  hero  of  Scinde.  In¬ 
deed,  during  some  of  the  preliminary 
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skirmislios,  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
let?.  On  the  27th,  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Ibisaco,  the  pair  were  in  the  tliickest 
of  the  fipflit.  Onr  Charles  Napier  ac¬ 
companied  the  army  of  Lord  Wellington 
in  his  retreat  to  the  famous  lines  of  Tor¬ 
res  Vedras,  within  which  he  remained 
until  the  month  of  November  following, 
lie  was  a  frequent  jjucst  at  Wellington’s 
table,  and  amused  the  conqueror  not  a 
little  by  the  simplicity  and  brusque  ener- ! 
gy  of  his  remarks.  Napier  did  not  much  j 
aiipreciate,  at  this  time,  the  consummate  | 
skill  of  Wellington’s  tactics,  and  could  | 
hardly  understand  why  the  army  should  | 
remain  so  quietly  entrenched  behind  its 
unassailable  lines,  while  its  French  ad- 1 
versaries  weivc  so  close  at  hand.  Napier  j 
had  then,  and  since,  the  same  faith  in  a  : 
sudden  rush  upon  an  enemy  as  Garib.aldi ' 
has  in  the  present  day.  From  a  letter  writ-  j 
ten  by  his  cousin,  Charles  Napier,  we  learn  I 
that  “  Lord  Wellington  lately  sai*!  to  him,  j 
(our  Charles  Napier,)  ‘  I  could  easily  beat  [ 
the  F reuch,  but  England  has  no  other  army,  I 
and  it  ivould  cost  me  ton  thousand  men  ; 
so  we  must  have  prudence,  and  fight  when  ; 
they  must  lose  men,  and  \ve  not.’  ”  ! 

It  was  probably  during  these  brief  cam¬ 
paigning  e.xperiences  that  N.apier  acquir¬ 
ed  the  taste  for  operating  on  hand  which 
he  afterward  so  strikingly  displayed.  His 
ambition  appears  to  us  to  have  led  him 
more  to  the  career  of  a  soldier  than  to  that 
of  a  sailor.  In  Portugal,  and  in  Syria,  the 
exploits  which  he  performed  with  appa¬ 
rently  the  most  delight  to  himself  w^ere 
those  in  which  he  assumed  the  soldier’s 

Eart,  and  led  a  band  of  followers  to  a 
ayonet-charge  over  rock  or  sand,  and 
to  the  rout  of  a  suprised  enemy  who 
had  believed  their  position  unassailable. 
The  days  of  Prince  Kupert  or  General 
Monk  would  have  very  well  suited  Black 
Charles,  (as  the  N.-vpier  cousins  used  to 
call  him,)  when  the  hero  who  had  led  a 
cavalry  charge  to-day  might  direct  the  ma¬ 
neuvers  of  a  squadron  to-morrow. 

In  1811,  Napier  was  appointed  to  the 
Thames,  a  ihirty-two-gun  frigate,  and  was 
employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria.  He  had  a  sort 
of  roving  commission  to  harass  the  ene¬ 
my  as  much  as  he  could  ;  and  this  was 
just  the  kind  of  service  in  which  he  de¬ 
lighted.  During  his  adventures  here  he 
captured  the  island  of  Ponza — an  exploit 
to  which  he  always  looked  back  with 
great  pride,  and  which  furnished  him  with 


a  nom  de  guerre  of  which  he  ws"  no  lit¬ 
tle  vain.  'As  Don  Carlos  de  Ponza  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  command  of  the  Portuguese 
fleet,  twenty  years  after ;  and  as  Carlos 
de  Ponza  he  drew  up  a  tender  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  Garibaldi  twenty-six  years  still 
nearer  to  our  own  time. 

After  the  capture  of  Ponza,  Napier 
was  appointed  to  the  Euryalus,  a  vessel 
of  much  superior  capacity  to  the  Thames, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Tou¬ 
lon. 

When  the  war  with  France  terminated 
.so  far,  in  1814,  by  the  overthrow  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  Captain  Napier  was  appointed  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition  up  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  the  government  having  determined 
to  bring  the  struggle  then  going  on  with 
America  to  as  ^irompt  a  clo.se  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Napier,  with  his  Euryalus,  was  the 
second  in  command  of  the  Potomac  e.x- 
pedition  ;  and  h.as  himself  left  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  very  vivid,  and  even  to  unprofes¬ 
sional  readers,  a  very  intellligible  account 
of  the  intricate  and  difficult  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  difficulties  were  met  and  conquered. 
In  this  expedition,  and  in  the  subsequent 
operations  against  Baltimore,  Captain  Na¬ 
pier  rendered  the  most  signal  service. 
The  commander  of  the  Potomac  expedi¬ 
tion  said  in  his  dispatch :  “  To  Captain 
Napier  I  owe  more  obligations  than  I 
have  words  to  express.”  The  govern¬ 
ment  fully  appreciated  the  results  of  the 
operations,  but  unaccountably  overlook¬ 
ed  the  services  of  the  second  in  com¬ 
mand.  While  various  promotions  and 
honors  were  distributed  to  other  officers 
engaged  in  the  aflfair,  “Captain  Napier,” 
says  his  relative  and  biographer,  “re¬ 
ceived  nothing  for  his  exertions  but  a 
shot  in  the  neck.”  In  June,  1815,  how¬ 
ever,  he  received  the  Companionship  of 
the  Bath.  Shortly  after,  the  Euryalus 
was  paid  off,  Napier  married  a  lady  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  and  a 
blank  of  m.any  years  took  place  in  his- 
career  of  active  naval  service. 

Those  years  comprised  some  peaceful 
seasons  of  domestic  happiness  in  England 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  a 
long  course  of  incessant  traveling  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  During 
this  tour,  which  Avas  accomplished,  cha¬ 
racteristically  enough,  in  an  enormous 
traveling-carriage,  driven  four-in-hand  by 
Napier  himself,  and  by  him  styled  “  the 
three-decker,”  our  gallant  Captain  achiev- 
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ed,  we  believe,  the  only  poetic  feat  which  ' 
it  wa.*»  given  to  his  varied  career  to  mas¬ 
ter.  It  was  when  visiting  the  island  of 
St.  Pierre,  the  favorite  retreat  of  Jean  ; 
Jacques  Itousseau,  that  the  heroic  sailor 
received  the  first  and  last  inspiring  visit  | 
from  the  muse.  In  the  Stranger’s-book  ' 
of  the  little  hotel  the  visitor  may  read  ; 
the  following  lines : 

“  The  English,  who  travel  more  than  all  other  i 
nations  together,  | 

Collect  in  great  towns  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  i 
the  weather.  I 

But  here  in  this  isle,  fonned  for  love  and  de>  ' 

light,  I 

Few  seem  to  have  soul  to  pass  even  the  ; 

night  I  I 

They  come  but  their  names  to  inscribe  in  the  { 
room  of  Rousseau, 

Take  a  short  walk,  and  away  from  the  island  < 
they  go.  j 

Returning  to  England,  they  talk  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  they’ve  seen,  j 

And  drive  other  fools  to  follow  the  course  i 
they  have  been.  | 

The  writer  of  this,  known  by  the  name  of ; 

Mad  Charley - ,  i 

Passed  a  whole  week  in  the  island  of  St 
Pierre. 

Its  charms  and  its  beauties  ne'er  his  senses 
could  pall ; 

He'd  sooner  live  here  than  at  Merchiston 
Hall  1” 


who  are  well  qualified  to  pronounce  an 
opinion. 

Sometimes  in  descriptions  of  engage¬ 
ments  at  sea,  stormings  of  forts,  runnings 
ashore,  cuttings  out,  quarter-deck  life,  co¬ 
lonial  scene.s, and  even  “dignity  balls”  in 
Barbadoes — Napier  exercised  a  fluent  and 
a  dashing  ))en  by  constant  contributions 
to  the  United  Service  Magazine.  He  also 
entered  largely,  and  we  regret  to  say 
very  unsuccessfully,  into  speculations  for 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Seine  by  iron 
steamers.  He  suggested,  and  himself  ap¬ 
plied  and  adopted,  plans  for  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  paddles  to  be  worked  by  winches 
to  vessels  of  war.  In  the  rare  moments 
when  he  had  actually  nothing  else  to  do, 
he  corresponded  largely  wUh  his  friends, 
and,  indeed,  apjMjars  to  have  been  a  very 
ntodel  correspondent ;  for  during  his 
most  active  days  of  dangerous  and  ha¬ 
rassing  service  afloat  and  ashore,  he  al¬ 
ways  found  spare  moments  in  which  to 
write  long  and  frequent  letters  to  family, 
relatives,  friend,  and  mere  acquaintances. 
The  motto  of  St.  Aldegonde,  '‘'•Repose  ail- 
tears''  seems  to  have  been  the  principle 
upon  which,  through  the  whole  of  his 
busy  and  restless  life,  this  stout  seaman 
always  acted.  Idleness  or  inactivity 
would  seem  to  have  been  for  him  not 


Over  rhythm  and  rhyme  Captain  Na-  ' 
pier  appears  to  have  dashed  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  regard  for  appearance  or  for  conse-  j 
quences  as  over  a  hedge  on  the  back  j 
of  a  hunter,  or  through  the  rigging  of  a 
chase  when  at  the  head  of  his  boarders. 
His  solitary  specimen  of  the  poetic,  w’e  1 
fear,  does  not  equal  even  the  iinmemo-  | 
rial  scrap  which  fiime  assigns  to  Julius  ; 
Ca'sar.  [ 

Napier  was  never  idle.  He  engaged 
him.seir,  even  while  on  his  travels,  in  | 
plans  for  reforming  the  Board  of  Ad- 1 
miralty,  and  improving  the  discipline  and  ! 
character  of  the  navy — improvements  and  \ 
reforms  then,  indeed,  most  painfully  need-  ^ 
ed,  and  even  yet  by  no  means  fully  ac-  j 
complished.  Some  of  his  suggestions ' 
have  since  been  carried  into  effect ;  others  j 
were  still  receiving  bis  persevering  and  | 
energetic  advocacy  up  to  the  last  month  | 
of  his  public  service  in  the  House  of  Com- ! 
mons.  He  always  advouated  earnestly  j 
such  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  consti- : 
tution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  as  would  ' 
render  it  independent  of  the  changes  of ' 
Ministry — a  measure  which  is  still  be- 1 
lieved  to  be  a  most  needful  reform  by  many  I 


merely  a  punishment,  but  an  impossi¬ 
bility. 

In  the  year  1830,  Napier,  being  then 
in  command  of  the  Galatea,  forty-two 
guns,  was  dispatched  to  Li.sbon  upon  the 
delicate  and  important  mission  of  de¬ 
manding  satisfaction  from  the  de  facto 
government  of  Don  Miguel  for  the  seiz¬ 
ure  of  certain  ships  off  the  Western  Is¬ 
lands,  together  with  a  restitution  of  the 
vessels  detained.  “  In  this  position  so 
novel,”  says  a  recent  French  writer,  Bar¬ 
on  de  Suacre,  quoted  by  Napier’s  biogra¬ 
pher,  “  he  exhibited  such  self-command 
and  dexterity,  as  to  insure  the  success  of 
his  mission.  He  obtained  by  his  negotia¬ 
tions  the  satisfaction  which  was  demand¬ 
ed  by  his  government,  whilst  the  French, 
who  had  equal  claims  on  Don  Miguel, 
\vere  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  hos¬ 
tilities  in  order  to  obtain  their  ends.” 
Napier,  indeed,  was  generally  very  proud 
of  his  diplomatic  feats,  the  peculiar  skill 
of  which  consisted,  we  suspect,  in  the 
frankness  with  Avhich  the  downright 
sailor  at  once  announced  bis  demands 
and  his  ultimatum^  and  the  di.stinctness 
with  which  be  made  it  understood  that 
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he  must  have  what  he  claimed.  Indeed,  | 
his  biographer,  although  naturally  not  j 
disposed  to  diminish  any  of  his  gallant  , 
relative's  claims  to  admiration,  makes  a 
naive  remark  upon  this  passage  of  our  he- , 
ro’s  life,  which  seems  to  beti  ay  a  half- 1 
conscious  appreciation  of  the  secret  of; 
Charles  Napier’s  diplomatic  successes.  ' 
“Captain  Napier,”  says  his  biographer,! 
“  was  succe.ssful  in  this  his  first  attempt  at 
diplomacy,  exemplifying  the  old  saying,  ! 
that  the  best  diplomatist — the  one  most 
readily  enforcing  attention  and  respect —  I 
is  a  Jiritiish  man-of-war.”  But  Napier’s  [ 
first  diplomatic  exploit  had  important  re- 1 
suits  for  himself  and  for  the  government 
with  which  he  had  to  treat. 

The  struggle  between  the  Constitu¬ 
tionalists  of  Portugal,  supporting  the  ' 
claims  of  the  Queen,  Donna  Maria  do 
Gloria,  and  the  upholders  of  Don  Miguel,  i 
soon  assumed  an  active  and  earnest  cha¬ 
racter.  At  one  period  the  Azores,  or 
Western  Isles,  alone  afforded  some  few 
stand-points  retained  by  the  followers  of 
the  Queen  under  the  leadership  of  Don  ^ 
Pedro.  Count  VTlla  Flor,  afterward  | 
Duke  of  Terceira,  had  succeeded  by  bold 
and  determined  measures  in  becoming  1 
master  of  the  Azores,  in  the  name  of 
Donna  Maria.  During  the  attack  upon  j 
some  of  the  islands,  it  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  British  government  ih.at  the 
interests  of  British  merchants  should  be 
protected,  and  the  Galatea,  under  Na¬ 
pier’s  command,  was  dispatched  from 
Spithead  for  the  purpose,  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth  of  May,  1831.  Napier  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  struggle  in  June,  and  re¬ 
mained  for  about  two  months  looking 
after  British  interests  during  the  contest 
between  the  Constitution.ali.st8  and  the 
upholders  of  Don  Miguel.  Here  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Ter¬ 
ceira  ami  the  leaders  of  the  Constitution¬ 
al  or  Pedroite  party,  and  here  he  formed 
those  connections  which  led  him  to  take 
so  im|K)rtant  a  part  in  the  struggle  for  the 
succession  of  Portug.al  and  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  Don  Miguel. 

Napier,  upon  his  return  to  England, 
kept  up  his  con-espondence  with  the 
le.aders  of  the  Constitutional  parly,  and 
frequently  urged  upon  them  the  wisdom 
of  bringing  the  contest  to  a  close  by  a 
dash  upon  Lisbon.  An  emissary  from 
the  Constitutionalists  arrived  in  London 
in  September,  1832,  to  press  upon  the 
British  government  the  cause  of  the 


young  Queen,  and  Captain  Napier  ren¬ 
dered  him  active  assistance  in  procuring 
and  fitting  out  some  vessels.  The  result 
of  these  facts  was,  that  an  offer  was 
finally  m.ade  to  Napier  to  accept  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Constitutional  fleet,  and 
.after  a  variety  of  negoti.ations  had  been 
gone  through,  and  several  difficulties  got 
over,  he  decided  upon  accepting  the 
post.  He  took  upon  this  occasion,  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  penalties  of 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  the  nom  de 
ffuerre  of  Carlos  de  Ponza,  derived,  as  we 
have  already  said,  from  one  of  his  early 
achievements.  On  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
1833,  N.apier  wrote  to  his  wife  from  on 
board  the  Ilainha  (where  he  had  hoisted 
his  flag)  off  Oporto — “  The  fate  of  Portu¬ 
gal  will  be  decided  in  six  weeks.”  lie 
kept  his  word ;  for  the  fate  of  Portugal 
in  that  struggle  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  been  decided  by  the  battle  off  Capo 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  victory  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  was  won  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1833. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  speak  of 
the  preliminary  difficulties  which  Napier 
had  to  encounter  before  he  reached  the 
critical  moment  of  hand-to-hand  struggle. 
Divided  councils,  deficient  means,  hesitat¬ 
ing  purposes,  undisciplined  crews,  r.agged 
Falstaffian  bands  of  followers — every  one 
w.anting  to  be  master,  and  no  one  willing 
to  follow — every  one  having  his  own  pet 
way  of  winning  the  game,  and  reluctant 
to  give  a  chance  to  any  other ;  these  are 
some  of  the  char.acteristics  of  every  strug¬ 
gle  which  has  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  way,  and  under  the  same  difficulties 
.os  that  of  the  Constitutionalists  against 
Don  Miguel.  De  facto  almost  invariably 
posse.sses  in  the  opening  of  a  contest  all 
the  advantages  over  de  jure  which  re¬ 
sources,  discipline,  and  clear  perception  of 
its  own  purpose  can  give.  Against  these 
disadvantages  de  jure  can  only  oppose 
popular  enthusiasm  (^which,  while  victory 
rem.ained  undecided,  was  not  perhaps 
very  clearly  manifested  in  the  Portuguese 
cause)  and  such  a  special  combination  of 
daring,  energj,  command,  and  readiness 
as  Charles  Napier  brought  to  the  aid  of 
the  side  he  championed. 

With  his  fleet,  such  as  it  was,  Napier 
put  to  sea  on  the  second  of  July  to  look 
out  for  the  squadron  of  Don  3Iiguel. 
Napier  had  three  frigates,  a  schooner  and 
a  brig.  On  the  third  of  July  ho  came  in 
sight  of  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel,  which 
consisted  of  two  line-of-battle  ships,  two 
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frigates,  three  large  corvettes,  two  brigs, 
and  a  smaller  vessel.  The  superiority  of 
the  Miguelite  fleet  was  even  greater  in 
numbers  of  men  and  in  weight  of  metal 
than  would  appear  from  the  bare  enum¬ 
eration  of  the  vessels  engaged  on  either 
side.  Circumstances  prevented  Napier’s 
closing  with  his  enemy  until  the  fifth, 
when  he  seized  his  opportunity  and  went 
at  once  into  action.  It  was  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  encounter.  “  Being  satis¬ 
fied,”  says  one  who  took  part  in  it,  “  that 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  guns  could 
not  fight  three  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
every  man  looked  to  his  sword  as  the 
weapon  by  which  the  victory  must  be 
won.  "NVe  were  determined  to  win  it.” 
Not  a  shot  was  fired  from  either  side  un¬ 
til  Napier’s  fleet  were  within  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  sternmost  ship  of  the 
enemy’s  weather-line,  and  then  the  Migu- 
elites  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire.  The 
Itainha  frigate,  Napier’s  vessel,  was  im¬ 
mediately  by  his  orders  laid  alongside  the 
Kainha  liner,  the  Miguelite  ship  of  war — 
(the  similarity  of  names  is  a  somewhat 
curious  coincidence) — and  Napier  himself, 
with  his  young  step-son,  another  Charles, 
and  follow’ed  by  his  boarders,  scrambled 
from  their  small  frigate  on  board  the 
line-of  battle  ship,  and  after  a  fierce  cut¬ 
lass  fight  captured  her  in  somewhat  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Before  many 
minutes  the  battle  was  all  over — decided 
by  the  astonishing  iUin  and  resolution  of 
the  Constitutionalists,  who  found  them¬ 
selves  in  possession  of  two  heavily-armed 
ships  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  and  a  cor¬ 
vette  of  eighteen  guns.  “  I  hope  my 
friends  iu  England,”  said  Napier,  writing 
to  his  wife  the  morning  after  the  victory, 
“  will  allow  that  I  have  done  the  busi¬ 
ness  well ;  three  frigates,  a  schooner,  and 
a  brig,  to  take  two  sail  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates,  is  no  bad  day’s  work.” 
Next  day  the  captors  and  the  captured 
entered  the  Lagos  Bay.  Napier,  for  this 
conspicuous  service,  received  the  per¬ 
sonal  thanks  of  Don  Pedro,  who  assured 
him  that  “  he  had  placed  the  queen  upon 
the  throne,”  the  Adrairalty-in-chief  of  the 
Portuguese  fleet,  and  the  title  of  Viscount 
Cape  St.  Vincent — a  title  w’hich,  how'- 
ever,  he  never  assumed  iu  England,  and 
which  the  British  government,  in  answer 
to  his  subsequent  application,  declined, 
not  very  unreasonably,  to  allow  him  to 
■bear  at  home. 

Lisbon  surrendered,  and  the  victorious 
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Admiral  entered  the  Tagus  in  triumph. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  when  the 
Miguelites  abandoned  the  city  was  im¬ 
mense,  and  Napier’s  entrance  was  a  kind 
of  triumphal  procession.  In  the  fervor  of 
the  moment  he  was  hailed  as  the  liberator 
of  Portugal.  Nor  did  the  praise  seem 
exaggerated,  fur  although  the  naval  vic¬ 
tory  w.as  not  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
abandonment  of  Lisbon,  yet  it  was  a 
great  contributing  impulse  even  toward 
that  event,  and  there  can  be  no  ]K)ssible 
doubt  that  it  was  the  decisive  moment 
which  settled  to  all  practical  purposes 
the  issue  of  the  struggle.  Many  chances 
and  circumstances  might  have  subse¬ 
quently  j)rolonged  the  contest  beyond 
the  time  it  actually  lasted  ;  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  sj)lendid 
success  of  Napier’s  audacious  attempt 
upon  the  Miguelite  fleet  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  Miguelite  cause. 

We  do  not  mean  to  follow  the  history 
of  the  Portuguese  war  of  succession, 
which  was  closed  by  the  quadruple  alli¬ 
ance,  signed  on  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
1834,  between  England,  France,  Sj)aiu, 
and  Portugal.  Donna  Maria's  right  to 
the  throne  of  Poi  tugal  was  formally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  England  and  France  bind¬ 
ing  themselves  to  sustain  it  if  needful  by 
force  of  arms.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of 
May  Don  Miguel  capitulated,  and  the 
struggle  was  over.  But  we  should  merely 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Napier 
performed  other  services  for  the  cause  he 
liad  espoused  besides  the  capture  of  the 
Miguelite  fleet ;  that  he  undertook,  on 
his  own  aexsount,  what  he  called  “a  little 
campaign”  in  the  northern  provinces,  in 
which,  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutionalists  to  take  decisive  measures, 
he  captured  two  seaport  towns  and  two 
fortresses.  He  received  but  slender  en¬ 
couragement  when  undertaking  this  ex- 
tr.aordiiiary  enterprise,  which  he  accom¬ 
plished  with  forces  almost  ludicrously  dis¬ 
proportionate  and  ill-appointed ;  and  had 
he  failed  he  might  have  met  with  a  very 
unpleasant  reception  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  whose  cause,  although  not  with 
their  sanction,  he  ventured  on  this  tour 
of  amateur  soldiering.  It  would  bo  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  during  his  services 
in  Portugal,  Napier  exhibited  not  merely 
that  courage  and  promptitude  which  were 
expected  of  him,  but  a  number  of  other 
characteristics  emiuently  fitting  a  man  for 
command  under  trying  and  difficult  cir- 
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cumstances,  and  which  probably  few  even 
of  Ids  closest  friends  had  ever  looked  to 
see  him  thus  develop.  It  is  not  sui-jmsing 
that  Napier  always  looked  back  with  pride 
and  pleasure  to  this  period  of  his  career. 
It  was  that  passage  of  his  life  which  won 
the  most  glory,  undimmed  by  cavil.  Even 
his  Syrian  exploits  were  made  the  theme 
of  much  disputation,  criticism,  and  cen¬ 
sure;  but  the  sucxjcsses  which  he  won 
during  his  short  Portuguese  career  had 
the  rare  good  fortune  to  be  .acknowledged 
alike  by  enemies  and  by  friends.  Per¬ 
haps,  had  they  been  less  warmly  acknow¬ 
ledged,  it  might  have  been  much  better 
for  Napier’s  subaeq«ient  career.  Such 
extraordinary  feats  of  victory  are  not 
often  to  be  repe.ated,  and  hi4  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  precarious  reputation  which  rests  j 
upon  a  renown  thus  acquired.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  .admiral  would  h.ave  quitted  the  j 
Baltic  during  the  Crimean  war  with  cre¬ 
dit  and  even  honor,  h.ad  he  returned 
home  as  C’harles  Napier  did.  But  the  ' 
British  public  were  furious  against  their 
too  celebrated  admiral,  because  he  could 
not  find  the  oj>portunity  of  performing  in 
the  service  of  Queen  Victoria  the  feats 
he  h.ad  accomplished  in  the  cause  of 
Donna  Maria  ;  because  he  could  not  en.act 
u{K)n  the  walls  of  Cronst.adt  and  Sweaborg 
the  tableaux  of  triumph  which  he  had 
accomplished  upon  the  fieet  of  Don 
Migiiel. 

An  interv.al  of  peace  ensued  in  the  life  | 
of  Napier.  lie  returned  from  Portugal, 
and  ag.ain  essayed  to  obtain  an  entrance  j 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  We  s.ay 
again,  for  during  a  ])revious  interval  he 
had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
the  borough  of  Portsmouth.  Like  Dun- 
donald,  he  was  strongly  ambitious  of  a 
parliamentary  career  —  chiefly,  however, 
in  the  hope  of  adv.ancing  the  views  of' 
n.aval  and  admiralty  reform  whicli  he ! 
cherished.  In  1834,  he  canvassed  Ports¬ 
mouth  once  more ;  but  the  interest  of 
government  candidates  appearing  too 
powerful,  he  retired  from  the  field  with¬ 
out  attempting  a  ho[>eless  and  vexatious 
contest.  He  commenced  his  first  attempt 
at  a  book.  The  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Sticcession  in  Portugal,  and  he  ]>ublished 
in  various  newspapers  and  magazines,  the 
letters  upon  impressment,  upon  the  best 
mode  of  manning  the  navy,  on  promotion, 
and  kindred  subjects,  which  were  for  the 
most  part  reissued  subsequently  in  his 
work  entitled  The  State  of  the  Navy.  Des¬ 


pite  the  painful  vehemence  and  personal 
acrimony  which  char.actcrized  most  of  his 
writings  on  such  themes  .as  these,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  Napier  offered  very 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  im- 

r)rovement  of  the  service,  most  of  which 
le  lived  to  see  carried  into  effect.  It 
'  was  the  misfortune  of  Napier’s  temper, 

'  that  he  always  personified  an  abuse  or  an 
I  objection.  In  any  defective  arrangement 
j  of  the  nav.al  .service,  he  only  saw’  the  ma- 
!  lignant  perverseness  or  the  stolid  immo- 
'  vability  of  the  First  Lord  ;  in  any  objec- 
[  tion  raised  to  one  of  his  own  suggestions 
or  arguments,  he  discovered  a  personal 
enemy  of  Charles  Napier.  This  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  temper  and  the  mode  of  conducting 
a  <lisputc  which  it  engendered,  prevented 
the  recognition  of  many  of  Napier’s  best 
suggestions  until  other  advocates  had 
taken  them  up  ;  .and,  indeed,  caused  m.any 
people  to  overlook  altogether  the  ^reat 
ability  and  practical  knowledge  ot  the 
man  himself,  and  to  see  in  him  only  an 
arrog.ant,  egotistic,  vain-glorious,  crotch- 
ety  grievance-monger.  Some  of  his  views 
on  naval  aft’airs  are  even  yet  ahead  of  the 
growth  of  jmblic  opinion  ;  some  of  them 
have  been  already  passed  by,  although 
'  singularly  advanced  when  we  consider 
I  the  time  at  which  they  were  propounded, 

I  and  the  source  from  whence  they  came. 
Ttie  system  of  corporal  punishment  Na¬ 
pier  detested.  He  did  not,  indeed,  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  service, 
see  his  w.ay  to  .advocating  its  entire  and 
immediate  abolition ;  but  he  had  no  faith 
in  its  general  efficacy;  lie  preferred  adopt¬ 
ing  almost  any  other  means  of  m.aintain- 
ing  discipline  ;  he  stoutly  championed 
several  mitigations  of  the  system  ;  and  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  it  might 
be  reformed  altogether.  Afloat,  Napier 
was  a  strict  and  even  a  stem  disciplina¬ 
rian,  but  he  was  the  kind  of  man  whom 
crews  respect  and  love  ;  for  his  personal 
attention  and  his  jiersonal  interest  in 
every  man  who  served  under  him,  were 
just  the  <iualitics  w’hich  seamen  prize  in  a 
commander. 

In  1837  Napier  stood  for  Greenwich  .as 
a  Beformer,  politic.al  .and  nav.al,  and  w’as 
defeated.  We  may  presume  th.at  he  soon 
began  to  grow  tired  of  life  ashore,  un¬ 
checkered  by  any  more  stirring  event 
than  an  election  contest.  Even  during 
this  quiescent  interval  he  had  been  form¬ 
ing  many  schemes  for  once  more  breaking 
away  into  active  life,  and  had  very  se- 
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rioiisly  contemplated  giving  his  services 
to  the  Constitutional  cause  in  Spain, 
which  had  obtained  the  military  coopera¬ 
tion  of  his  friend,  the  present  General 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans.  Opportunity,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  arose  for  him  to  occupy  him¬ 
self  in  a  field  where  the  service  was  less 
harassing,  and  probably  brought  more 
glory — certainly,  more  gratitude. 

In  1838  Xapier  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Powerful,  eighty-four 
guns,  ami  was  shortly  afterward  ordered 
to  join  Sir  Robert  Stopford’s  squadron  in 
the  Levant.  Then  commenced  the  series 
of  exploits  which  Xapier  has  himself  re¬ 
corded  in  his  War  in  Syria. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  Eng¬ 
land’s  taking  action  in  the  struggle  be- 
tw'een  the  Ottoman  goveniment  and  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  are  too  well  known  to  need 
minute  recapitulation.  The  restless  am¬ 
bition,  the  energy,  and  the  talents  of  3Ie- 
hemet  Ali  rendered  him  a  terrible  enemy 
to  the  Porte,  his  nominal  suzerain.  lie 
had  determined  upon  seizing  atid  retain¬ 
ing  Syria,  and  had,  through  his  son,  Ibra- 
ham  Pasha,  obtained  from  time  to  time 
such  signal  advantages  over  the  Turkish 
armies,  that  at  one  period  nothing  seemed 
to  intervene  which  could  prevent  his 
march  straight  upon  Scutari.  Russia, 
appc.alcd  to  by  the  Porte,  sent  a  squadron 
into  the  Bosphorus,  and  negotiations  took 
place  which  staved  off"  the  aggressive  ac¬ 
tion  of  Mehemet  Ali  for  a  while ;  but  only 
for  a  while.  Ilis  severe  measures  in  Sy¬ 
ria — which  was  made  over  to  him  as  part 
of  his  pashalic — caused  a  native  insurrec¬ 
tion  to  break  out :  there  seemed  every 
prospect  that  he  would  take  advantage 
of  the  occasion  which  the  re]>rcssion  af¬ 
forded  to  secure  his  entire  independence 
of  the  Porte,  if  not,  indeed,  to  further  his 
schemes  upon  the  throne  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  itself.  In  this  situation  of  afiairs, 
further  complicated  by  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Sultan,  and  the  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  the  boy  Abdul  Medjid,  (the 
late  sovereign  of  the  Ottoman  empire,) 
England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in¬ 
tervened,  France  at  this  point  declining 
to  coerce  Mehemet  Ali,  for  the  protection 
of  the  integrity  of  Turkey. 

W e  are  at  present  interested  merely  in 
Napier’s  share  of  the  war.  Circum¬ 
stances  threw  him  into  a  very  prominent 
position  ;  and,  indeed,  only  very  strong  re¬ 
straining  influence  could  have  kept  him 
at  this  period  from  taking  a  prominent 
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position  where  an  active  struggle  w’as 
proceeding  He  effected  a  landing  at 
D’Jounie  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and 
with  a  force  of  marines  and  of  Turks  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  an  attack  upon  Sidon.  One  of 
the  Turkish  officers  under  his  orders, 
then  Omar  Bey,  has  since  made  his  name 
famous  through  the  w’orld  as  the  foremost 
hero  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  late  East¬ 
ern  war.  The  storming  of  Sidon  was 
accomplished  in  about  five  hours.  The 
storming  force  consisted  of  nine  hundred 
allies  and  five  hundred  Turks ;  the  town 
was  protected  by  a  fort  and  a  citadel,  its 
line  of  wall  being  defended  by  twenty- 
seven  hundred  men,  who  were  nearly 
all  taken  prisoners.  Regarding  the  share 
which  Napier  personally  took  in  the 
storming  of  Sidon,  there  has  been  much 
disputation.  In  his  usual  brusque  and 
somewhat  vain  g'orious  manner,  he  de¬ 
scribes  himself  almost  as  another  Corio- 
lanus ;  and  the  boast,  “alone  I  did  it,” 
naturally  provoked  remonstrance  and  an¬ 
ger.  That  Napier  did  not  actually  take 
the  most  prominent,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
first  prominent  part  in  the  storming  opera¬ 
tions  themselves,  seemed  to  result  clearly 
enough  from  the  discussion  which  follow¬ 
ed.  But  that  his  personal  counsels  and 
personal  energy  created  the  series  of  ope¬ 
rations,  of  which  the  storming  of  Sidon 
was  a  part  appears  to  us  altogether  be¬ 
yond  controversy.  When,  therefore,  Na¬ 
pier  represented  himself  as  having  storm¬ 
ed  the  town  of  Sidon,  he  may  not  unrea¬ 
sonably  have  thought  that  he  was  justified 
in  attributing  to  himself  a  success  which 
be  had  prepared  and  planned,  and  which 
even  in  the  very  operation  itself  he  main¬ 
ly  helped  to  accomplish. 

Here,  too,  as  in  l*ortugaI,  he  set  about 
a  little  campaign  on  his  own  account. 
He  advanced  into  the  mountains  at  the 
head  of  a  very  queeriy- appointed  and 
indiscriminate  “  army,”  and  routed  the 
Egyptians  in  several  uiicuunters.  In  the 
aiiair  of  Boharsef  he  attacked  the  moun¬ 
tain  position  of  Ibraham  Pasha  himself, 
and  by  a  desi>erate  bayonet  charge  dis¬ 
lodged  the  formidable  warrior  and  the 
troops  whom  the  Turkish  soldiers  had 
come  to  regard  as  almost  invincible.  Na¬ 
pier  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  won  this 
battle  himself;  for  only  his  indomitable 
energy  and  headlong  daring  could  have 
induced  some  of  his  followers  to  attempt 
such  an  exploit.  The  phrase  “  followers” 
does  not  very  correctly  describe  the  rela- 
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lions  which  sometimes  existed  between 
soldiers  and  commander.  For  it  not  un¬ 
commonly  happened  in  those  monnt.iin 
skirmishes  that  Xapier’s  Turkish  troops 
lost  heart,  and  that  the  commander  had 
to  drive  his  men  to  the  charge  before 
him  with  a  cudgel,  a  bayonet,  or  even  a 
handful  of  stones.  lint  the  Admiral’s 
biographer  altogether  repudiates  the  story 
of  Napier’s  having  ridden  to  his  Syrian 
victories  mounted  on  a  donkey.  Wher¬ 
ever  he  rode,  he  bestrode,  we  are  told,  a 
splendid  gray  charger.  But  we  fear  the 
fable  has  taken  too  strong  a  hold  upon 
the  public  mind  to  be  dislodged  by  any 
truthfulness  of  confutation.  W e  still  per- 1 
sist  in  believing  that  the  Duke  of  Wei- ! 
lington  did  say,  “Up,  Guards,  and  at' 
them !”  .and,  despite  of  Admiral  Robin- 1 
son,  we  hold  to  Nelson’s  signaled  cxpec- j 
tation  th.at  every  man  will  do  his  duty',  i 
So  we  can  not  hold  ont  any  hope  to 
Major-General  Napier  that  liis  contra-- 
diciion  will  at  all  efface  from  the  pub- 1 
lie  mind  the  familiar  picture  of  his 
gallant  rel.ative  trotting  to  battle  across  j 
the  Syrian  sands  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  in  a 
straw  hat,  and  mounted  on  a  donkey, 
which  he  urges  to  activity  with  a  cudgel. 

The  siege  of  Acre,  at  which  Napier  as-  j 
sisted,  and  in  which,  indeed,  he  bore  i 
practically  the  leading  j)art,  was  the  con- ! 
eluding  exploit  of  this  war.  This  affair, 
we  need  hardly  remind  any  reader,  led  | 
to  an  amount  of  disputation  about  the 
manner  in  which  Napier  obeyed  the  or¬ 
ders  of  his  chief,  and  the  manner  in  j 
which  he  placed  his  ship,  which  it  would  i 
be  utterly  unprofitable  to  enter  upon.  It 
is  enough  to  note  the  fact  that  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Acre  took  place  after  a  bombard¬ 
ment  of  about  three  hours.  Then,  h.aving 
begtin  the  war,  Napier  resolved  to  end  it. 
With  a  characteristic  aud.acity',  ho  made 
a  Convention  with  Mehemet  Ali  on  his 
own  responsibility,  by  which  he  under¬ 
took  to  insure  to  the  ambitious  chief 
his  reinstatement  in  the  government  of 
Egpyt,  on  condition  that  Ibrahim  Pasha 
should  evjicuate  Syria.  Diplomacy  storm¬ 
ed  and  ragetl  a  good  deal  about  this  ex¬ 
traordinary’  piece  of  am.ateur  ncgoti.ation. 
“  I  shall  either,”  wrote  Napier  jocularly, 
“  be  hanged  by’  the  government  for  this, 
or  made  a  bishop.”  But  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  tvere  recognized  as  on  the 
W’hole  adv.antageous,  .and  Napier’s  Syrian 
services,  military,  naval,  and  diplomatic, 
received  as  much  eclat  and  ptibhc  a2»uro- 


val  ns  even  his  ardent  and  egotistic  na¬ 
ture  could  desire.  He  thus  briefly  noted 
himself  the  progress  of  the  war:  “Begun 
by  me  on  the  10th  of  September,  at 
I)’.Iounie,  and  finished  by  me  on  the  22d 
of  January,' at  Alexandria.” 

Napier’s  Syrian  successes  were  his  last 
great  events  of  a  brilliantly  warlike  cha¬ 
racter.  He  returned  to  England,  and  had 
at  last  the  gratification  to  obtain  a  se.at  in 
Parliament  at  the  hands  of  the  constitu¬ 
ency  of  Marylebone.  Later  still,  he  sat,  as 
we  all  know,  for  Southwark.  Meantime, 
he  was  occupied  in  farming,  in  author¬ 
ship — writing  the  history  of  the  Syrian 
war — advocating  naval  reforms  in  various 
publications,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  suffered  a  serimis  ca¬ 
lamity  in  the  loss  of  the  gallant  8te[)-son 
who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  the  board¬ 
ing  of  the  Portuguese  Ilainha. 

His  iiarli.ainentary  career  we  have  al¬ 
ready  briefly  noticed.  It  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful  or  brilliant  in  the  sense  which 
the  debater  or  the  government  oflici.al  at¬ 
taches  to  the  words.  No  man  is  influ¬ 
ential  in  the  House  who  goes  in  merely  to 
advocate  certain  special  objects,  and  who 
stands  aloof  from  political  combinations. 
Napier  did  not  seek  to  be  a  successful 
politician,  nor  could  he  have  accompli.shed 
the  object  if  he  had  sought  it.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  a  very  jealous  mis¬ 
tress,  and  will  not  brook  divided  atten¬ 
tions.  To  win  a  great  success  there,  a 
man  must  be,  above  all  other  things,  a 
member  of  Parliament.  The  lawyers,  the 
sailors,  the  soldiers,  who  sit  in  the  House, 
even  when  they  are  men  of  great  capaci¬ 
ty  and  eloquence,  rem.ain  latvyers,  sol¬ 
diers,  and  sailors  in  Parliament,  and 
nothing  more.  They  are  in  the  House, 
but  not  of  it.  Napier  was  a  thorough 
sailor,  and  did  not  W’ish  to  be  any  thing 
else.  He  did  not  make  many  powerful 
friends — partly  because  of  his  determined 
adherence  to  any  pur2>08e  he  had  in  view; 
partly,  it  must  be  owned,  becau.se  of  his 
excitable  temjjer  and  bru.sque  manners. 
Although  the  tone  of  the  House  had  un¬ 
dergone  a  thorough  change  since  the  days 
when  Croker  used  to  be  put  up  to  talk 
Cochrane  down,  yet  it  hardly  could  be 
expected  that  non-reforming  oflicials  in 
general  should  entertain  a  great  predilec¬ 
tion  for  Sir  Cliarles  Napier. 

The  last  great  chapter  in  the  life  of 
Napier  wa.s,  as  we  need  scaicely  observe, 
the  Baltic  campaign  of  1854.  His  bio- 
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graplier  has  entered  at  full  length — not  daring,  and  good-luck,  an  attempt  upon 
unreasonably,  we  freely  admit — into  the  either  could  at  the  time  have  succeeded, 
whole  history  of  that  series  of  events,  and  or,  even  if  successful,  would  not  have  led 
the  dreary  disputation  it  engendered,  in-  to  ulterior  disasters  of  an  irreparable  na- 
cluding  even  the  foolish  and  exasperating  ture,  must  always  remain  a  matter  of 
speeches  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  dispute.  But  we  think,  looking  calmly 
some  after-dinner  assemblies.  We  do  not  back  upon  the  risks  to  be  run,  the  doubt- 
think  it  necessary  to  go  over  the  history  ful  chances  of  success,  and  the  terrible, 
of  events  which  can  not  yet  have  faded  incalculable  consequences  of  failure,  it  is 
from  the  mind  of  even  the  most  thought-  impossible  to  say  that  Napier  did  not  ex- 
less.  Enough  to  remind  our  readers  that  ercise  a  wise  discretion  in  refusing  to 
Sir  Charles  N.apier  was  sent  out  in  com-  obey  the  demands  which  the  Adniir.alty, 
mand  of  the  Baltic  fleet  during  the  Rus-  j  goaded  on  by  public  clamor  at  home,  be- 
slan  war,  and  that,  owing  to  his  character  j  gan  at  last  to  substitute  for  the  counsels 
for  irresistible  daring,  his  friends  and  i  of  caution  they  had  been  previously 
admirers,  insisted  on  believing  that  Cron- !  enunpiating.  \V'e  have  recently  had  an 
stadt  and  Sweaborg  would  crumble  at ;  example  in  America  of  the  danger  of 
the  sound  of  his  first  cannon.  It  is  only  j  conducting  a  war  in  obedience  to  the 
justice  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  public  I  directions  and  the  demands  of  mere  pop- 
ever  learned,  the  preliminary  braggadocia  ular  opinion.  We  can  not  think  that  the 
w.as  all  performed  by  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  I  Admiralty  of  the  day  were  guiltle.ss  of 
friends,  and  not  by  himself.  Napier  took  I  the  folly  of  altering  their  counsels  to  suit 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  from  the  ino-  the  temper  of  a  similar  outburst  of  popu- 
ment  of  the  sailing  the  public  began  to  lar  opinion  in  our  own  country, 
look  out  for  the  .announcement  of  the  fall  !  Right  or  wrong,  when  Napier  returned 
of  Cronstadt.  Every  week  was  expected  to  England,  his  prestige  was  gone.  Sup- 
to  bring  dispatches  from  Napier,  announc-  pose  Garibaldi,  immediately  after  bis 
ing  that  he  had  dictated  tenns  to  Russia  amazing  successes  in  Sicily  and  Naples, 
from  the  center  of  St.  Petersburg.  Cron-  had  been  pLaced  in  command  of  .an  im- 
Btadt  did  not  fall,  Sweaborg  stood  firm,  mense  Italian  army,  and  sent  out  to 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  enjoyed  un- 1  attack  the  Quadrilatenal.  Very  naturally 
disturbed  occupation  of  St.  Petersburg.  |  all  his  friends  wouhl  trumpet  over  Eu- 
N.apier  c.ame  to  the  deliberate  conclusion,  j  rope  that  he  w’ould  be  in  Venice  in  a 
shared  in  by  all  his  nav.al  council,  and  by  i  month,  and  that  no  fortress  raised  by  hu- 
the  French  naval  comm.anders,  that  Cron- 1  man  hands  could  withstand  his  coiujuer- 
stadt  and  Swe.aborg  w'ere  impregnable,  { ing  progress.  All  Europe  would  await 
except  under  certain  conditions  which  '  in  eager  expectancy  the  news  of  his  first 
his  resources  could  not  supply.  It  was  j  victory,  and  even  the  calmest  would  pos- 
obvious  that,  if  he  h.ad  made  an  attempt  I  sibly  yield  to  the  jiopular  belief  in  some 
on  Cronstadt,  and  failed,  he  would  have  I  miraculous  achievement  crowning  the  .at- 
subjected  his  fleet,  in  the  necessarily  '  tempt.  And  suppose  Garibaldi,  after  care- 
crippled  condition  which  would  have  fol- '  fully  surveying  tlie  redoubtable  fortresses, 
lowe«i  the  attack  and  the  failure,  to  almost  came  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  it 
certain  destruction  from  the  fleet  of  the  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  them,  and 
Russians.  ‘  Two  officers,  one  English  and  marched  all  his  army  back  safe  and  sound 
one  French  —  both  military  men  —  fur- 1  into  Italy  without  striking  a  single  blow, 
nished  reports  in  favor  of  an  attack  on  Perhaps  he  would,  in  doing  so,  have 
Sweaborg.  With  the  deliberate  judgment  i  shown  more  of  the  c.apacity  of  a  great 
of  himself,  his  admirals,  and  the  admirals  j  general  and  warrior  than  in  the  capture 
of  the  French  fleet,  pointing  directly  the  i  of  Palermo  and  the  victory  of  the  Vol- 
other  way,  Napier  did  not  act  upon  the  turno.  But  how  would  public  ojiinion 
suggestion.  Until  the  moment  when  greet  its  returning  hero?  Very  much, 

fiublic  opinion  grew  vehement  in  Eng-  we  should  think,  as  many  classes  of  Eng- 
and,  the  Admiralty  had  always  been  lishmen  were  inclined  to  welcome  back 
urging  and  insisting  that  Napier  should  Charles  Napier,  when  he  retunied  with 
be  cautious  in  every  step  he  took.  He  his  fleet  from  the  Baltic, 
therefore  brought  home  his  fleet  safe,  and  Napier  chafed  and  stormed,  assailed 
left  Sweaborg  and  Cronstadt  iimassailed.  the  Admiralty,  the  Cabinet — every  body 
Whether  by  any  combination  of  energy,  who  had  any  share  in  the  indignity  which 
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he  understood  to  be  put  upon  him  when 
he  was  ordered  to  strike  Ids  flag.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  justify  some  of 
liis  language ;  but,  considering  the  man 
and  the  circumstances,  not  impossible  to 
])alliate  and  excuse  it.  The  clectoi's  of 
Southwark  believed  Napier  to  have  been 
wronged,  and  returned  him  as  their  rep¬ 
resentative,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  defending  himself  in 
the  face  of  his  assailants.  We  all  remem¬ 
ber  the  debates  which  followed ;  and  we 
shall  now  merelj^  say  that,  although  op- 
j>osed  to  one  ot  the  most  accomplished 
debaters  who  ever  sat  in  Parliament, 
(carried  only  the  other  day  to  his  grave,) 
Napier  made  a  gallant  battle,  and,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  general  estimation  of  inde¬ 
pendent  opinion,  came  off  victorious.  But 
It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  much  of  his 
renown  as  a  daring  warrior  had  faded  for 
the  time ;  and  even  at  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1860,  when,  in  the  debate  on 
fortifications.  Lord  l^almerston  made  a 
cruel  joke  about  Napier’s  experience  ofj 
the  impregn.ability  of  certain  Russian  j 
fortresses,  the  House  could  not  resist  the  | 
provocation,  but  laughed  and  cheered  as  ! 
at  a  palpable  hit.  .  j 

Tlie  rest  of  N.apier’8  life  may  be  told  in 
a  few  lines.  He  still  attended  to  his  par¬ 
liamentary  duties  ;  he  planned,  as  we  ! 
have  said,  giving  his  aid  to  Garibaldi  in  I 


the  summer  of  1860;  he  interested  him¬ 
self  as  ever  in  all  that  concerned  seamen 
and  ships;  and  he  died  on  the  6th  of  No¬ 
vember  in  that  same  year.  His  death 
created  a  profound  sensation,  but  it  would 
have  created  more  sensation  still  if  it  had 
not  come  so  closely  upon  that  of  his  old 
friend,  Thomas  Cochrane. 

That  Napier  was  a  seaman  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  capacity,  energy,  and  daring,  no 
one  now  thinks  of  disputing.  The  passing 
injustice  wdiich  accused  him  of  failure  in 
the  Baltic  expedition  will  soon,  we  trust, 
be  forgotten,  and  the  man  will  be  restor¬ 
ed  to  the  place  he  deserved  among  our  na¬ 
val  heroes.  As  we  have  already  intimated, 
we  do  not  claim  for  him  a  place  among 
the  foremost.  We  do  not  believe  he 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
been  a  Nelson  or  a  Collingwood  ;  and  if 
he  h.ad  the  daring,  he  had  not  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  resources  of  Dundonald.  But 
he  was,  in  every  way,  a  remarkable  man 
— in  many  respects  a  representative  of  a 
class  which  is  fading  out  of  our  history. 
His  relative  has  done  well  to  compile  his 
biography,  which,  however  we  may  dis¬ 
sent  from  many  of  its  views,  and  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  qualify  some  of  its  eulogy,  dis¬ 
closes  in  its  hero  the  character  of  a 
warm-hearted,  true,  and  earnest  man — 
of  a  capable,  a  gallant,  and  a  successful 
seaman. 


From  Fritier’t  Magasine. 


THE  C  0  N  T  E  S  T  I  N  A  M  ERICA. 

BY  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 


The  cloud  tvhich  for  the  space  of  a 
month  hung  gloomily  over  the  civilized 
world,  black  with  far  worse  evils  than 
those  of  simple  war,  has  passed  from  over 
our  heads  W’ithout  bursting.  The  fear  has 
not  been  realized,  that  the  only  two  first- 
rate  Powers  who  are  also  free  nations 
W'ould  take  to  tearing  each  other  in  pieces, 
both  the  Qnc  and  the  other  in  a  bad  and 
odious  cause.  For  while,  on  the  Ameri* 


can  side,  the  war  would  have  been  one 
of  reckless  persistency  in  wrong,  on  ours 
it  would  have  been  a  war  in  alliance  with, 
and  to  practical  purposes,  in  defense  ami 
propagation  of  slavery.  W e  had,  indeed, 
I  been  wronged.  We  had  suffered  an  in¬ 
dignity,  and  something  more  than  an  in¬ 
dignity,  which,  not  to  have  resented, 
would  have  been  to  invite  a  constant 
succession  of  insults  and  injuries  from  the 
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same  and  from  every  other  quarter.  We 
could  have  acted  no  otherwise  than  we 
have  done  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  think, 
without  something  like  a  shudder,  from 
what  we  have  escaped.  We,  the  eman¬ 
cipators  of  the  slave — who  have  wearied 
every  court  and  government  in  Europe 
and  America  with  our  protests  and  re¬ 
monstrances,  until  we  goaded  them  into 
at  least  ostensibly  cooperating  with  us  to 
prevent  the  enslaving  of  the  negro — we, 
who  for  the  last  half-century  have  spent 
annu.al  sums,  e(]|ual  to  the  revenue  of  a 
small  kingdom,  in  blockading  the  African 
coast,  for  a  cause  in  which  we  not  only 
had  no  interest,  but  which  M’as  contrary 
to  our  pecuniary  interest,  and  which  many 
believed  would  ruin,  as  many  among  us 
still,  though  erroneously,  believe  that  it 
has  ruined,  our  colonies — toe  should  have 
lent  a  hand  to  setting  up,  in  one  of  the 
most  commanding  positions  of  the  world, 
a  powerful  republic,  devoted  not  only  to 
slavery,  but  to  pro-slavery  propagandism 
— should  have  helped  to  give  a  place  in 
the  community  of  nations  to  a  conspiracy 
of  slave-ow’ners,  who  have  broken  their 
connection  with  the  American  Federation 
on  the  sole  ground,  ostentatiously  pro¬ 
claimed,  that  they  thought  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  restrain,  not  slavery  it¬ 
self,  but  their  purpose  of  spreading  slavery 
wherever  migration  or  force  could  carry  it. 

A  nation  which  has  made  the  profes¬ 
sions  th.at  England  has  does  not  with  im- 
unity,  under  however  great  provocation, 
etake  itself  to  frustrating  the  objects 
for  which  it  h-as  been  calling  on  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  make  sacrifices  of  what 
they  think  their  interest.  At  present  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  sympathized 
with  us ;  have  acknowledged  that  M’e 
were  injured,  and  declared,  with  rare 
unanimity,  that  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
resist,  if  neceasary,  by  arms.  But  the 
consequences  of  such  a  war  would  soon 
have  buried  its  causes  in  oblivion.  When 
the  new  Confederate  States,  made  an  in- 
de|)cndent  power  by  English  help,  had  be¬ 
gun  their  crusade  to  carry  negro  slavery 
from  the  Potomac  to  Ca|>e  Horn,  who 
would  then  have  remembered  that  Eng¬ 
land  raised  up  this  scourge  to  humanity 
not  for  evil's  sake,  but  because  some¬ 
body  had  offered  an  insult  to  her  flag  f 
Or  even  if  unforgotten,  who  would  then 
have  felt  that  such  a  grievance  was  a 
sufficient  palliation  of  the  crime  ?  Every 
reader  of  a  newspaper  to  the  furthest 


ends  of  the  earth,  would  have  believed  and 
remembered  one  thing  only — that  at  the 
critical  juncture  which  was  to  decide 
whether  slavery  should  blaze  up  afresh 
with  increased  vigor  or  be  trodden  out 
— at  the  moment  of  conflict  between  the 
good  and  the  evil  spirit — at  the  dawn  of 
a  hope  that  the  demon  might  now  at  last 
be  chained  and  flung  into  the  pit,  Eng¬ 
land  stepped  in,  and,  for  the  sake  of  cot¬ 
ton,  made  Satan  victorious. 

The  world  has  been  saved  from  this 
calamity,  and  England  from  this  disgrace. 
The  accu8.ation  would  indeed  have  been 
a  calumny.  But  to  be  able  to  defy  cal¬ 
umny,  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  must 
stand  very  clear  of  just  reproach  in  its 
previous  conduct.  Unfortunately  we  our¬ 
selves  have  given  too  much  plausibility  to 
the  charge.  Not  by  any  thing  said  or 
done  by  us  as  a  government  or  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  but  by  the  tone  of  our  press,  and  in 
some  degree,  it  must  be  owned,  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  of  English  society.  It  is  too 
true,  that  the  feelings  which  have  been 
manifested  since  the  beginning  of  the 
i  American  contest — the  judgments  which 
have  been  put  forth,  and  the  wishes 
which  have  been  expressed  concerning 
the  incidents  and  probable  eventualities 
of  the  struggle — the  bitter  and  irritating 
criticism  which  has  been  kept  ttj*,  not 
even  against  both  parties  equally,  but 
almost  solely  against  the  party  in  the 
right,  and  the  ungenerous  refusal  of  all 
those  just  allowances  which  no  country 
needs  more  than  our  own,  whenever  its 
circumstances  are  as  near  to  those  of 
America  as  a  cut  finger  is  to  an  almost 
mortal  wound  —  these  facts,  with  minds 
not  favorably  disposed  to  us,  would  have 
gone  far  to  make  the  most  odious  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  war  in  which  we  have 
been  so  nearly  engaged  with  the  United 
States,  appear  by  many  degrees  the  most 
probable.  There  is  no  denying  that  our 
attitude  toward  the  contending  parties 
(I  mean  our  moral  attitude,  for  politically 
there  was  no  other  course  open  to  us  than 
neutrality)  has  not  been  that  which  be¬ 
comes  a  people  who  are  as  sincere  ene¬ 
mies  of  slavery  as  the  English  really  are, 
and  have  made  as  gre.at  sacrifices  to  put 
an  end  to  it  where  they  could.  And  it 
has  been  an  additional  misfortune  that 
some  of  our  most  powerful  journals  have 
been  for  many  years  past  very  unfavora¬ 
ble  exponents  of  English  feeling  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  slavery :  some, 
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{)robably,  from  the  influences,  more  or  should  be  considered  as  canceled,  by  the 
ess  direct,  of  West-Indian  o|)inions  and  reparation  which  the  American  govern- 
interests  :  others  from  inbred  Toryism,  ment  has  so  amply  made ;  not  so  much 
which,  even  when  compelled  by  reason  the  reparation  itself,  which  might  have 
to  hold  opinions  favorable  to  liberty,  is  been  so  made  as  to  leave  still  greater 
always  adverse  to  it  in  feeUng ;  which  cause  of  permanent  resentment  behind 
likes  the  spectacle  of  irresponsible  power  it ;  but  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which 
exercised  by  one  person  over  others  ;  they  have  made  it.  These  h.ave  been 
which  has  no  moral  repugnance  to  the  such  as  most  of  us,  I  venture  to  say, 
thought  of  human  beings  born  to  the  did  not  by  any  means  expect.  If  repara- 
penal  servitude  for  life,  to  which  for  the  tion  were  made  at  all,  of  which  few  of 
term  of  a  few  years  we  seutence  our  most  us  felt  more  than  a  hope,  we  thought  that 
hardened  criminals,  but  keeps  its  indigna*  it  would  have  been  made  obviously  as  a 
tion  to  be  expended  on  “  rabid  and  fan-  concession  to  prudence,  not  to  principle, 
atical  abolitionists”  .across  the  Atlantic,  We  thought  that  there  would  have  been 
and  on  those  writers  in  England  who  at-  truckling  to  the  newspaper  editors  and 
tach  a  sufficiently  serious  meaning  to  their  supposed  fire-eaters  who  were  crying  out 
Christian  professions,  to  cemsider  a  fight  for  retaining  the  prisoners  at  all  hazards, 
against  slavery  .as  a  fight  for  God.  We  expected  that  the  atonement,  if  atone- 

Now,  when  the  mind  of  England,  and,  ment  tnere  were,  would  have  been  made 
it  in.ay  almost  be  said,  of  the  civilized  with  reservations,  perhaps  under  ])rotest. 
part  of  mankind,  has  been  relieved  from  We  expected  that  the  correspondence 
the  incubus  which  had  weighed  on  it  ever  would  have  been  spun  out,  and  a  trial 
since  the  Trent  outrage,  and  when  we  are  made  to  induce  England  to  be  satisfied 
no  longer  fiHjling  tow.ard  the  Northern  with  less;  or  that  there  w’ould  have  been 
Americans  as  men  feel  toward  those  with  a  proposal  of  arbitration  ;  or  that  Eug- 
whom  they  may  be  on  the  point  of  stru^-  land  would  have  been  asked  to  make 
gling  for  life  or  death  ;  now,  if  ever,  is  concessions  in  return  for  justice ;  or  that 
tlie  time  to  review  our  position,  and  con-  if  submission  was  made,  it  would  have 
aider  whether  we  have  been  feeling  wliat  been  made,  ostensibly,  to  the  opinions 
ought  to  have  been  felt,  and  wishing  and  wishes  of  Continental  Europe.  We 
what  ought  to  have  been  wished,  regard-  expected  any  thing,  in  short,  which  would 
ing  the  contest  in  which  the  Northern  have  been  weak,  timid,  and  paltry.  The 
Slates  are  engaged  with  the  South.  only  thing  which  no  one  seemed  to  ex- 

In  considering  this  matter,  we  ought  pect  is  what  has  actually  happened.  Mr. 
to  dismiss  from  our  minds,  as  far  as  pos-  Lincoln's  government  have  done  none  of 
siblc,  those  feelings  .against  the  North,  these  things.  Like  honest  men,  they  have 
which  have  been  engendered  not  merely  said  in  direct  terms,  that  our  demand 
by  the  Trent  aggression,  but  by  the  pre-  was  right ;  that  they  yielded  to  it  bo- 
vious  .anti-Hritisli  effusions  of  newspaper  cause  it  was  just ;  that  if  they  themselves 
writers  and  stump  orators.  It  is  hardly  had  received  the  same  treatment,  they 
worth  while  to  ask  how  far  these  explo-  would  have  demanded  the  same  repara- 
sions  of  ill-humor  are  any  thing  more  tion ;  and  that  if  what  seemed  to  be  the 
than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  American  side  of  a  question  was  not  the 
ill-disciplined  minds,  disappointed  of  the  just  side,  they  would  be  on  the  side  of 
sympathjf  which  they  justly  thought  they  justice;  happy  as  they  were  to  find  after 
h.ad  a  right  to  expect  from  the  great  their  resolution  had  been  taken,  that  it 
anti-slavery  peojde,  in  their  really  noble  was  also  the  side  which  America  had 
enterprise.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  formerly  defended.  Is  there  any  one, 
remark  that  a  democcatic  government  capable  of  a  moral  judgment  or  feeling, 
always  shows  worst  where  other  govern-  who  will  8.ay  that  his  opinion  of  America 
ments  genenally  show  best,  on  its  outside ;  and  American  statesmen  is  not  raised  by 
and  that  unreasonable  people  are  much  such  an  act,  done  on  such  grounds  ?  The 
more  noisy  than  the  reasonable  ;  that  the  act  itself  may  have  been  imposed  by  the 
froth  and  scum  are  the  part  of  a  violent-  necessity  of  the  circumstances ;  but  the 
ly  fermenting  liquid  that  meets  the  eyes,  reasons  given,  the  principles  of  action  pro- 
but  are  not  its  body  and  substance,  fessed,  were  their  own  choice.  Putting 
Without  insisting  on  these  things,  I  con-  the  worst  hypothesis  possible,  which  it 
tend,  that  all  previous  cause  of  offense  would  be  the  hight  of  injustice  to  enter- 
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tdn  seriously,  that  the  conoession  was 
really  made  solely  to  convenience,  and 
that  the  profession  of  regard  for  justice 
was  hypocrisy,  even  so,  the  ground  taken, 
even  if  insincerely,  is  the  most  hopeful  sign 
of  the  moral  slate  of  the  American  mind 
which  has  appeared  for  many  years. 
That  a  sense  of  justice  should  bo  the 
motive  which  the  rulers  of  a  country  rely 
on,  to  reconcile  the  public  to  an  unpopu¬ 
lar,  and  what  might  seem  a  humiliating 
act;  that  the  journalists,  the  orators,  many 
lawyers,  the  Lower  House  of  Congress, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  Nav.al  Secretary, 
should  be  told  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
by  their  own  government,  that  they  have  j 
been  giving  public  thanks,  presents  of 
swords,  freedom  of  cities,  all  manner  of! 
heroic  honors,  to  the  author  of  an  act  | 
which,  though  not  so  intended,  wns  law-  ^ 
less  and  wrong,  and  for  which  the  proper 
remedy  is  confussion  and  atonement ;  that  | 
this  should  be  the  accepted  policy  (sup- ' 
posing  it  to  nothing  higher)  of  a  demo-  j 
cratic  republic,  shows  even  unlimited  de- ! 
mocracy  to  be  a  better  thing  than  many 
Englishmen  have  lately  been  in  the  habit  | 
of  cousidcring  it,  and  goes  some  way  to-  j 
w'ard  proving  that  the  aberrations  even 
of  a  ruling  multitude  are  only  fatal  when 
tlie  better  instructed  have  not  the  virtue  , 
or  the  courage  to  front  them  boldly.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  to  the  honor  I 
of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  government,  that  in  do- ' 
ing  what  was  in  itself  right,  they  have  | 
done  also  what  was  best  fitted  to  al¬ 
lay  the  animosity  which  was  daily  becom- 1 
ing  more  bitter  between  the  two  nations  | 
so  long  as  the  question  remained  open,  j 
They  have  put  the  brand  of  confesseu  in¬ 
justice  upon  that  rankling  and  vindictive  | 
resentment  with  which  the  profligate  and  | 

{)assionate  pait  of  the  American  press  has  , 
)een  threatening  us  in  the  event  of  con¬ 
cession,  and  which  is  to  be  manifested  by  ^ 
some  dire  revenge,  to  be  taken,  as  they ; 
pretend,  after  the  nation  is  extricated  from  j 
its  present  difliculties.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  | 
done  what  depended  on  him  to  make  this  ; 
spirit  expire  with  the  occasion  which  rais-  j 
ed  it  up ;  and  we  shall  have  ourselves 
chiefly  to  blame  if  we  keep  it  alive  by  the  | 
further  prolongation  of  that  stream  of  vi- : 
tuperative  eloquence,  the  source  of  which 
even  now,  when  the  cause  of  quarrel  has  ' 
been  amicably  made  up,  does  not  seem  to  I 
have  run  dry.*  | 

*  I  do  not  forget  one  regrettable  passage  in  Mr.  I 
Seward's  letter,  in  which  he  said  that  “  if  the  safety  ' 
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'  Let  us,  then,  without  reference  to  these 
jars,  or  to  the  declamations  of  newspaper 
writers  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  ex¬ 
amine  the  American  question  as  it  stood 
from  the  beginning — its  origin,  the  jmr- 
pose  of  both  the  combatants,  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  possible  or  probable  issues. 

There  is  a  theory  in  England  believed 
perhaps  by  some,  half  believed  by  many 
more,  which  is  only  consistent  with  orig¬ 
inal  ignorance,  or  complete  subsequent  for¬ 
getfulness,  of  all  the  antecedents  of  the  con¬ 
test.  There  are  people  who  tell  us  that, 
on  the  side  of  the  North,  the  question  is 
not  one  of  slavery  at  all.  The  North,  it 
seems,  have  no  more  objection  to  slavery 
than  the  South  have.  Their  leaders  never 
say  one  word  implying  disapprobation  of 
it.  They  are  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to 
give  it  new  guarantees;  to  renounce  all 
that  they  have  been  contending  for;  to 
win  back,  if  opportunity  offers,  tlie  South 
to  the  tTnioii  by  surrendering  the  whole 
point. 

If  this  be  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
what  are  the  Southern  chiefs  fighting 
about?  Their  apologists  in  England  say 
that  it  is  about  tariffs,  and  similar  trum¬ 
pery.  say  nothing  of  the  kind. 

They  tell  the  world,  and  they  told  their 
own  citizens  when  they  wanted  their 
votes,  that  the  object  of  the 'fight  was 
slavery.  Many  years  ago,  when  (Jen. 
Jackson  was  President,  South-Carolina 
did  nearly  rebel  (she  never  w.as  near 
separating)  about  a  tariff;  but  no  other 
Stale  abetted  her,  and  a  strong  adverse 
demonstration  from  Virginia  brought  the 
matter  to  a  close.  Yet  the  tariff  of  that 
day  was  rigidly  protective.  Compared 
with  that,  the  one  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  secession  was  a  free-trade  tariff.  This 
latter  was  the  result  of  several  successive 
modifications  in  the  direction  of  freedom  ; 
and  its  principle  was  not  protection  for 
protection,  but  as  much  of  it  only  as  might 

of  the  Union  required  the  detention  of  the  captured 
persona,  it  would  be  the  right  and  duty  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  detain  them.”  I  sincerely  grieve  to  find 
this  sentence  in  the  dispatch,  for  the  exceptions  to 
the  general  rules  of  morality  arc  not  a  subject  to  be 
lightly  or  unnecessarily  tampered  with,  llic  doc¬ 
trine  in  itself  is  no  other  than  that  professed  and  act- 
eion  by  all  govemments — that  self-preservation,  in 
a  state,  as  in  an  individual,  is  a  warrant  fur  many 
things  which  at  all  oth^r  times  ought  to  be  rigidly 
abstained  from.  At  all  events,  no  nation  whicli  has 
ever  passed  “laws  of  exception,”  which  ever  sus¬ 
pended  the  Ilahems  Corptu  Act  or  passed  an  Alien 
Bill  in  dread  of  a  Chartist  insurrection,  has  a  right 
to  throw  the  first  stone  at  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Government. 
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incidontally  result  from  duties  imposed 
for  revenue.  Even  the  Morrill  Turift* 
(which  never  could  have  been  passed  but 
for  the  Southern  secession)  is  stated  by 
the  high  authority  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey  to 
be  considerably  more  liberal  than  the  re¬ 
formed  French  Tariff  under  Mr.  Cobden’s 
Treaty ;  insomuch  that  he,  a  Protection¬ 
ist,  would  be  glad  to  exchange  his  own 
protective  tariff  for  Louis  Napoleon’s  free- 
trade  one.  But  why  discuss  on  probable 
evidence,  notorious  facts  ?  The  world 
knows  what  the  question  between  the 
North  and  South  has  been  for  many 
years,  and  still  is.  Slavery  alone  was 
thotjght  of,  alone  talked  of.  Slavery 
was  battle<l  for  and  .against,  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  and  in  the  plains  of  Kansas  ; 
on  the  slavery  question  exclusively  was 
the  party  constituted  which  now  rules  the 
United  States;  on  slavery  Fremont  Avas 
rejected,  on  slavery  Lincoln  Avas  elected ; 
the  South  sepanited  on  slavery,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  slavery  as  the  one  cause  of  sej)- 
aration. 

It  is  true  enough  th.at  the  North  are 
not  carrying  on  war  to  abolish  slavery  in 
States  Avhere  it  legally  exists.  Could  It 
have  been  expected,  or  even  perhiips  de¬ 
sired,  that  they  should  ?  A  great  p.arty 
does  not  change  suddenly,  and  at  once,  all 
its  principles  and  professions.  The  Re¬ 
publican  party  h.ive  taken  their  stand  on 
law,  and  the  existing  Constitution  of  the 
Union.  They  have  disclaimed  all  light  to 
attempt  any  thing  which  that  Constitution 
forbids.  It  does  forbid  interference  by 
the  Federal  Coitgress  with  slavery  in  the 
slave  States;  but  it  does  not  forbid  their 
abolishing  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  this  they  are  now  doing,  having  voted, 
I  perceive,  in  their  present  pecuniary 
straits,  a  million  of  dollars  to  ind«*mnify 
the  sl.ave-owners  of  the  district.  Neither 
did  the  Constitution,  in  their  own  opin¬ 
ion,  require  them  to  permit  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  AA-hich 
were  not  yet  States.  To  prevent  this,  the 
Republican  party  A\-as  formed,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  they  are  noAV  fighting,  as  the  slave¬ 
owners  are  fighting,  to  enforce  it. 

The  present  govemment  of  the  United 
States  is  not  an  .abolitionist  govemment. 
Abolitionists,  in  Americ.a,  mean  tho.se  aa-Iio 
do  not  keepAA’ithin  the  C-onstitution  ;  Avho 
demand  the  destruction  (as  far  as  slav'cry 
is  concerned)  of  as  much  of  it  as  protects 
the  intern.al  legislation  of  each  State  from 
the  c«uitrol  of  Congress  ;  who  .aim  at  abol- 
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ishing  slavery  wherever  it  exists,  by  force, 
if  need  be,  but  certaiidy  by  some  other 
poAA'er  than  fhe  constituted  authorities  of 
the  slave  States.  The  Republican  party 
neither  aim  nor  profess  to  aim  at  this  ol> 
ject.  And  AA-hen  we  consider  the  flood  of 
Avrath  AA  hich  w’ould  have  been  poured  out 
against  them  if  they  did,  by  the  very 
writers  who  now  taunt  them  with  not 
doing  it,  we  shall  be  apt  to  think  the 
taunt  a  little  misplaced.  But  though  not 
an  abolitionist  party,  they  are  a  free-soil 
party.  If  they  hsive  not  taken  arms 
against  slavery,  they  have  against  its  ex¬ 
tension.  And  they  knoAv,  as  Ave  may 
knoAv  if  Ave  please,  that  this  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  The  day  when  slavery 
can  no  longer  extend  itself,  is  the  d.ay  of 
its  doom.  The  slave-OAvners  know  this, 
and  it  is  the  cause  of  their  fury.  They 
know,  as  all  knoAv  who  have  attended  to 
the  subject,  th.at  confinement  within  e.x- 
isting  limits  is  its  death-Avarrant.  Slavery, 
under  the  conditions  in  which  its  exists 
in  the  States,  exhausts  even  the  benefi¬ 
cent  powers  of  nature.  So  incompatible 
is  it  Avlth  any  kind  whatever  of  skilled  la¬ 
bor,  that  it  causes  the  whole  productive 
resources  of  the  country  to  be  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  one  or  tAvo  products,  cotton  being 
the  chief,  Avhich  require,  to  raise  and  pre- 
p.are  them  for  the  market,  little  besides 
brute  animal  force.  The  cotton  cultiva¬ 
tion,  in  the  opinion  of  all  competed  judges 
alone  saves  North-Ameiican  slavery;  but 
cotton  cultiv.ation,  exclusively  adhered  to 
exhausts  in  a  moderate  number  of  years  all 
the  soils  AA'hich  are  fit  for  it,  and  can  only 
be  kept  up  by  traveling  farther  and  farth¬ 
er  AvestAA'ard.  Mr.  Olmstead  has  given  a 
vivid  description  of  the  desolate  state  of 
parts  of  (reorgia  and  the  Uarolinas,  once 
among  the  richest  specimens  of  soil  and 
cultivation  in  the  Avorld;  and  even  the 
more  recently  colonized  Alabama,  as  he 
shoAVS,  is  rajndly  following  in  the  same 
downhill  track.  To  slavery,  therefore,  it 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  find  fresh 
fields  for  the  employment  of  slave  Labor. 
Confine  it  to  the  present  States,  and  the 
owners  of  slave  property  will  either  be 
speedily  ruined,  or  AA’ill  haA-e  to  find  means 
of  reforming  and  renovating  their  agricul¬ 
tural  system  ;  Avhich  can  not  be  done  with¬ 
out  treating  the  slaves  like  human  beings, 
nor  Avithout  so  large  an  employment  of 
skilled,  that  is,  of  free  labor,  as  will  Avide- 
ly  displace  the  unskilled,  and  so  depreciate 
the  pecuniary  value  of  the  slave,  that  the 
32 
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imine<liate  mitigation  and  ultimate  extinc¬ 
tion  of  slavery  would  be  a  nearly  inevit¬ 
able  and  probably  rapid  consequence. 

The  Republican  leaders  do  not  talk  to 
the  public  of  these  almost  ceil:un  results 
of  success  in  the  present  conflict.  They 
talk  but  little,  in  the  existing  emergency 
even  of  the  original  cause  of  quarrel. 
The  most  ordinary  policy  teaches  them 
to  inscribe  on  their  banner  that  part  only 
of  their  known  principles  in  Avhich  their 
supporters  are  unanimous.  The  preser¬ 
vation  of  tlie  Union  is  an  object  about 
which  the  North  are  agreed  ;  and  it  has 
many  adherents,  as  they  believe,  in  the 
South  generally.  That  nearly  half  the 
population  of  the  Border  Slave  States  are 
in  favor  of  it  is  a  patent  fact,  since  they 
are  now  fighting  in  its  defense.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
tight  directly  against  slavery.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  well  know  that. if  they  can  re¬ 
establish  the  Union,  they  gain  every 
thing  for  which  they  originally  contend¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  would  be  a  plain  breach  of  faith 
with  the  Southern  friends  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  if,  after  rallying  them  round  its 
standard  for  a  purpose  of  which  they  ap¬ 
prove,  it  were  suddenly  to  alter  its  terms 
of  communion  without  their  consent. 

But  the  parties  in  a  protracted  civil 
war  almost  invariably  end  by  taking  more 
extreme,  not  to  say  higher  grounds  of 
principle,  than  they  began  with.  Middle 
parties  and  friends  of  compromise  are 
soon  left  behind  ;  and  if  the  writers  who 
so  severely  criticise  the  present  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  free-soilers  are  desirous  to  see 
the  war  become  an  abolition  war,  it  is 
probable  that  if  the  war  lasts  long  enough 
they  will  be  gratified.  Without  the 
smallest  pretension  to  see  further  into  fu¬ 
turity  than  other  people,  I  at  least  have 
foreseen  and  foretold  from  the  first,  that 
if  the  South  were  not  promptly  put  down 
the  contest  would  become  distinctly  an 
anti-slavery  one ;  nor  do  I  Wlieve  that 
any  person,  accustomed  to  reflect  on  the 
course  of  human  aflUiirs  in  troubled  times, 
can  expect  any  thing  else.  Those  who 
have  read,  even  cui-sorily,  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  testimony  to  which  the  English  public 
have  access,  concerning  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  America — the  letters  of  the 
Times  correspondent,  Mr.  Russell — must 
have  observed  how  early  and  rapidly  he 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  with 
what  increasing  emphasis  he  now  con¬ 
tinually  reiterates  it.  In  one  of  his  recent 
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letters  he  names  the  end  of  next  summer 
as  the  period  by  which,  if  the  war  has  not 
sooner  terminated,  it  will  have  assumed 
a  complete  anti-slavery  character.  So 
early  a  term  exceeds,  I  confess,  my  most 
sanguine  hopes ;  but  if  Mr.  Russell  be 
right,  heaven  forbid  that  the  war  should 
cease  sooner,  for  if  it  lasts  till  then,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  will  regenerate  the 
American  people. 

If,  however,  the  purposes  of  the  North 
may  be  doubted  or  misunderstood,  there 
is  at  least  no  question  as  to  those  of  the 
South.  They  make  no  concealment  of 
their  principles.  As  long  as  they  were 
allowed  to  direct  all  the  policy  of  the 
Union ;  to  break  through  comproiu'se 
after  compromise,  encroach  step  after 
step,  until  they  reached  the  ])itch  of 
claiming  a  right  to  carry  slave  property 
into  the  Free  States,  and,  in  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  those  States,  hold  it  as  ]»ro- 
perty  there ;  so  long,  they  w'ere  willing 
to  remain  in  the  Union.  The  moment  a 
president  was  elected  of  whom  it  was  in 
ferred  from  his  opinions,  not  that  ho 
would  take  any  measures  against  slavery 
where  it  exists,  but  that  he  would  oppose 
its  establishment  where  it  exists  not,  that 
moment  they  broke  loose  from  what  was 
at  least,  a  very  solemn  contract,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  Confederation 
professing  as  its  fundamental  jtrinciple 
not  merely  the  perpetuation,  but  the  in¬ 
definite  extension  of  slavery.  And  the 
doctrine  is  loudly  preached  though  the 
new  Republic,  that  slavery,  whether 
black  or  white,  is  a  good  in  itself,  and 
the  proper  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  every  where. 

Let  me,  in  a  few  words,  remind  the 
reader  what  sort  of  a  thing  this  is,  which 
the  white  oligarchy  of  the  South  have 
banded  themselves  together  to  propa¬ 
gate,  and  establish,  if  they  could,  univer¬ 
sally.  When  it  is  wished  to  describe  any 
portion  of  the  human  race  as  in  the  lowest 
state  of  debasement,  and  under  the  most 
cruel  oppression,  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  human  beings  live,  they  are  compared 
to  slaves.  When  words  are  sought  by 
which  to  stigmatize  the  most  odious  des- 
]>otism  exercised  in  the  most  odious  man- 
mer,  and  all  other  comparisons  arc  found 
inadequate,  the  despots  are  said  to  be 
like  slave-masters,  or  slave-drivers.  What, 
by  a  rhetorical  license,  the  worst  oppres¬ 
sors  of  the  human  race,  by  way  of  stamp¬ 
ing  on  them  the  most  hateful  character 
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po8.sible,  are  said  to  be,  these  men,  in  I 
very  truth,  are.  I  do  not  mean  that  all 
of  them  are  hateful  personally,  any  more 
than  all  the  inquisitors,  or  all  the  bucca¬ 
neers.  liut  the  position  which  they  oc¬ 
cupy,  and  the  abstract  excellence  of  which 
they  are  in  arms  to  vindicate,  is  that  which 
the  united  voice  of  mankind  habitually 
selects  as  the  type  of  all  hateful  qualities. 

I  will  not  bandy  chicanery  about  the 
more  or  less  of  stripes  or  other  torments 
which  are  daily  requisite  to  keep  the 
machine  in  working  order,  nor  discuss 
whether  the  Legrees  or  the  St.  Clairs  are 
more  numerous  among  the  slave-owners 
of  the  Southern  States.  The  broad  facts 
of  the  case  suffice.  One  fact  is  enough. 
There  are,  heaven  knows,  vicious  and  ty¬ 
rannical  institutions  in  ample  abundance 
on  the  earth,  lJut  this  institution  is  the 
only  one  of  them  all  which  requires,  to 
keep  it  going,  that  humati  beings  should 
be  burnt  alive.  The  calm  and  dispassion¬ 
ate  Mr.  Olmsted  affirms  that  there  has 
not  been  a  single  year,  for  many  years 
jtast,  in  which  this  horror  is  not  known 
to  have  been  perpetrated  in  some  part  or 
other  of  the  South  And  not  upon  ne¬ 
groes  only  :  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in'  a 
recent  number,  gave  the  hideous  details 
of  the  burning  alive  of  an  unfortunate 
Northern  huckster  by  Lynch-law,  on  mere 
suspicion  of  having  aide<l  in  the  escape  of 
a  slave.  What  must  American  slavery 
be,  if  deeds  like  these  are  necessary 
under  it?  and  if  they  arc  not  necessary 
and  are  yet  done,  is  not  the  evidence 
against  slavery  still  more  damning?  The 
.South  are  in  rebellion  not  for  simple  slav¬ 
ery  ;  they  are  in  rebellion  for  the  right  of 
burning  human  creatures  alive. 

Hut  we  are  told,  by  a  strange  misap¬ 
plication  of  a  true  principle,  that  the 
South  had  a  right  to  separate;  that  their 
separation  ought  to  have  been  consented 
to,  the  moment  they  showed  themselves 
ready  to  fight  for  it;  and  that  the  North, 
in  resisting  it,  are  committing  the  same 
error  and  wrong  which  England  com¬ 
mitted  in  opposing  the  original  sepana- 
tion  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  This  is  car¬ 
rying  the  doctiine  of  the  sacred  right  of 
insurrection  rather  far.  It  is  wonderful 
how  easy  and  liberal  and  complying  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  in  other  people’s  concerns. 
Hecause  they  are  willing  to  surrender 
their  own  past,  and  have  no  objection  to 
join  in  reprobation  of  their  great  grand¬ 
fathers,  they  never  put  themselves  the 


question  what  they  themselves  would  do 
in  circumstances  far  loss  trying,  under  far 
less  ]»ressure  of  real  national  calamity. 
Would  those  who  profess  these  ardent 
revolutionary  jtrinciples  consent  to  their 
being  applied  to  Ireland,  or  India,  or  the 
Ionian  Islands?  How  have  they  trejited 
those  who  did  attempt  so  to  apply  them  ? 
But  the  case  can  dispense  with  any  mere 
arg^imentnm  ad  horninem.  I  am  not 
frightened  at  the  word  rebellion.  I  do 
not  scruple  to  say  that  I  have  sympa¬ 
thized  more  or  less  ardently  with  most 
of  the  rebellions,  successful  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  which  have  taken  place  in  my 
time.  Hut  I  certainly  never  conceived 
that  there  was  a  sufficient  title  to  my 
sympathy  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  re¬ 
bel  ;  that  the  act  of  taking  arms  against 
one’s  fellow-citizens  was  so  meritorious  in 
itself,  was  so  comjiletely  its  own  justifica¬ 
tion,  that  no  question  need  be  asked  con¬ 
cerning  the  motive.  It  seems  to  me  a 
strange  doctrine  that  the  most  serious 
and  responsible  of  all  human  acts  imposes 
no  oblig.ation  on  those  who  doit  of  show¬ 
ing  that  they  have  a  real  grievance;  that 
those  who  rebel  for  the  power  of  oppress¬ 
ing  others,  exercise  as  saci  ed  a  right  as 
those  who  do  the  same  thing  to  resist  op¬ 
pression  practiced  upon  themselves.  Nei¬ 
ther  rebellion,  nor  any  other  act  which 
affects  the  interests  of  others,  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  legitimated  by  the  mere  will  to  do  it. 
Secession  may  be  latidable,  and  so  may 
any  other  kind  of  insurrection  ;  but  it 
may  also  be  an  enormous  crime.  It  is 
the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  the  provocation.  And  if  there 
ever  was  an  object,  which,  by  its  bare  an¬ 
nouncement,  stamped  rebels  against  a 
])articular  community  as  enemies  of  man¬ 
kind,  it  is  the  one  profcsse<l  by  the  South. 
Their  right  to  separate  is  the  right  which 
Cartouche  or  Turpin  would  have  had  to 
secede  from  their  respective  countries, 
because  the  laws  of  those  countries  would 
not  suffer  them  to  rob  and  murder  on  the 
highway.  The  only  re.al  difference  is  th.at 
the  present  rebels  are  more  powerful  than 
Cartouche  or  Turpin,  and  may  possibly 
be  able  to  effect  their  iniquitous  pur¬ 
poses. 

Suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gnment,  that  the  mere  will  to  sej)arate 
were  in  this  case,  or  in  any  case,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  for  separation.  I  beg  to  be 
informed  whose  will  ?  The  will  of  any 
knot  of  men  who,  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
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by  usurpation,  terrorism,  or  fraud,  have 
got  the  reins  of  government  into  their 
liands?  If  the  inmates  of  Parkhurst 
Prison  were  to  get  ytossession  of  tiie  Isle 
of  Wight,  oeetjpy  its  military  positions, 
enlist  one  part  of  its  inhabitants  in  their 
own  ranks,  set  the  remainder  of  them  to 
work  in  chain-gang-,  atid  declare  them¬ 
selves  independent,  ought  their  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  British  government  to  be  an 
immediate  consequence  ?  Before  admit¬ 
ting  the  authority  of  any  persons,  as  or¬ 
gans  of  the  will  of  the  people,  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  political  existence  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  I  ask  to  see  whether  their  credentials 
are  from  the  whole,  or  only  iiorn  a  part. 
And  first,  it  is  necessary  to  ask.  Have  the 
slaves  been  consulted  ?  Has  their  will 
been  counted  as  any  part  in  the  estimate 
of  collective  volition  ?  They  are  a  part 
of  the  population.  However  natural  in 
the  country  itself,  it  is  rather  cool  in 
English  writers  who  talk  so  glibly  of  the  | 
ten  millions,  (I  believe  there  are  only  I 
eight,)  to  pass  over  the  very  existence 
of  four  millions  who  must  abhor  the  idea  I 
of  separation.  Beinember,  we  consider 
them  to  be  human  beings,  entitled  to  hu¬ 
man  rights.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  mere  fact  of  belonging  to  a  Union  in 
some  parts  of  which  slavery  is  reprob.ated 
is  some  alleviation  of  their  condition,  if  ! 
only  as  regards  future  probabilitie.s.  But  j 
even  of  tlie  white  population,  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  if  there  was  in  the  beginning  a 
majority  for  secession  any  where  but  in 
South-Carolina.  Though  the  thing  was  J 
predetermined,  and  most  of  the  States  ! 
committed  by  their  public  authorities  be-  I 
fore  the  people  were  called  on  to  vote ; 
though  in  taking  the  votes  terrorism  in  i 
many  places  reigned  triumphant ;  yet  ! 
even  so,  in  several  of  the  States,  secession  j 
was  carried  only  by  narrow  majorities.  I 
In  some  the  authorities  have  not  dared  to  j 
publish  the  numl>ers  ;  in  some  it  is  asseit-  | 
chI  that  no  vote  has  ever  been  tak-en. 
Further,  (as  w.as  ]>ointed  out  in  an  admir- ! 
able  letter  by  Mr.  Carey,)  the  Slave  i 
States  are  intersected  in  the  middle,  from  I 
their  northern  frontier  almost  to  the  Gulf  i 
of  Mexico,  by, a  country  of  free  labor —  | 
the  mountain  regions  of  the  Alleghanies  | 
and  their  dependencies,  forming  parts  of  i 
V'irginia,  North  -  Carolina,  Tennessee,  | 
Gcorgw,  and  Alabama,  in  which,  from  j 
the  nature  of  the  climate  and  of  the  agri-  ‘ 
cultural  and  mining  industry,  slavery  to  ; 
any  material  extent  never  did,  and  never  i 
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will,  exist.  This  mountain  zone  is  peo* 
pled  by  ardent  friends  of  the  Union- 
Could  the  Union  abandon  them  without 
even  an  effort,  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
pleasure  of  an  exasperated  slave-owning 
oligarchy  ?  Could  it  abandon  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who,  in  Western  Texas,  have  made 
so  meritorious  a  commencement  of  grow¬ 
ing  cotton  on  the  borders  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf  by  free  labor?  Were  the  right  of 
the  slave-owners  to  secede  ever  so  clear, 
they  have  no  right  to  carry  these  with 
them ;  unless  allegiance  is  a  mere  (jues- 
tion  of  local  proximity,  and  my  next 
neighbor,  if  I  am  a  stronger  man,  can  be 
compelled  to  follow  me  in  any  lawless  va¬ 
garies  I  choose  to  imlulge. 

But  (it  is  said)  the  North  will  never 
succeed  in  conquering  the  South ;  and 
since  the  separation  must  in  the  end  be 
recognized,  it  is  better  to  do  at  first  what 
must  be  done  at  last ;  moreover,  if  it  did 
conquer  them,  it  could  not  govern  them 
when  conquered,  consistently  with  free 
institutions.  With  no  one  of  these  pro¬ 
positions  can  I  agree. 

Whether  or  not  the  Northern  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  succeed  in  reconquering  the 
South,  I  do  not  affect  to  foresee.  That 
they  can  conquer  it,  if  their  present  de¬ 
termination  holds,  I  have  never  enter¬ 
tained  a  doubt ;  for  they  are  twice  as  nu¬ 
merous,  and  ten  or  twelve  times  as  rich. 
Not  by  taking  military  possession  of 
their  country,  or  marching  an  army 
through  it,  but  by  wearing  them  out, 
exhausting  their  resources,  depriving 
them  of  the  comforts  of  life,  encouraging 
their  slaves  to  desert,  -and  excluding 
them  from  cotnmunication  with  foreign 
countries.  All  this,  of  course,  depends 
on  the  sup|K)sition  that  the  North  does 
not  give  in  first.  Whether  they  will  per¬ 
severe  to  this  point,  or  whether  their 
sj)irit,  their  patience,  and  the  sacrifices 
they  are  willing  to  make,  will  be  exhaust¬ 
ed  before  reaching  it,  I  can  not  tell. 
They  tnay,  in  the  end,  be  wearied  into  re¬ 
cognizing  the  separation.  But  to  those 
who  say  that  because  this  may  have  to 
be  done  at  hast,  it  ought  to  have  been 
done  at  first,  I  put  the  very  serious  ques¬ 
tion — On  what  terms?  Have  they  ever 
considered  what  would  have  been  the 
meaning  of  separation  if  it  had  been  as¬ 
sented  to  by  the  Northern  States  when 
first  demanded  ?  People  talk  as  if  separ¬ 
ation  meant  nothing  more  than  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  seceding  States.  _  To 
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liave  accepted  it  under  that  llmitalion 
would  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  to  give  up  that  which  they  have 
seceded  expressly  to  preserve.  Separa¬ 
tion,  with  them,  means  at  least  half  the 
territories;  including  the  Mexican  bor¬ 
der,  and  the  consequent  j)Ower  of  invad¬ 
ing  and  overrunning  Spanish  America  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  there  the  “  pecu¬ 
liar  institution”  which  even  Mexican  civi¬ 
lization  h.os  found  too  bad  to  be  endured. 
There  is  no  knowing  to  what  point  of  de¬ 
gradation  a  country  may  be  driven  in  a 
<lesper,ate  state  of  its  affairs  ;  but  if  the 
North  eM«r,  unless  on  the  brink  of  actual 
ruin,  makes  peace  with  the  South,  giving 
U|)  the  original  cause  of  quarrel,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  territories;  if  it  resigns  to 
them  when  out  of  the  Union  that  power  j 
of  evil  which  it  would  not  grant  to  ret-ain 
them  in  the  Union — it  will  incur  the  pity  j 
and  disdain  of  posterity.  And  no  one  can 
8up|)osc  that  the  South  would  have  con¬ 
sented,  or  in  their  present  temper  ever 
will  consent,  to  an  accommodation  on  any 
other  terms.  It  will  require  a  succession  j 
of  humiliations  to  bring  them  to  that. 
The  necesMty  of  reconciling  themselves 
to  the  continement  of  slavery  within  its  j 
existing  boundaries,  with  the  natural  con 
sequence,  immediate  mitigation  of  slavery 
and  ultimate  emancipation,  is  a  lesson 
which  they  are  in  no  mood  to  learn  from  j 
any  thing  but  disiister.  Two  or  three 
defeats  in  the  field,  breaking  their  mili-  j 
tary  strength,  though  not  followed  by  an 
invasion  of  their  territory,  may  possibly 
teach  it  to  them.  If  so,  there  is  no  breach  ! 
of  charity  in  hoping  that  this  severe  | 
schooling  may  promptly  come.  When 
men  set  themselves  up,  in  defiance  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  do  the  devil’s  work, 
no  good  can  come  of  them  until  the  world 
h.as  made  them  feel  that  this  work  can 
not  he  suftered  to  be  done  any  longer,  j 
If  this  knowledge  does  not  come  to  them  , 
for  several  years,  the  abolition  question  j 
will  by  that  time  have  settled  itself.  For  j 
assuredly  Congress  will  very  soon  make 
up  its  mind  to  declare  all  slaves  free  who 
belong  to  persons  in  anus  against  the 
Union.  When  that  is  done,  slavery,  con¬ 
fined  to  a  minority,  will  soon  cure  itself ; 
and  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  negroes 
belonging  to  loyal  masters  will  probably 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  compensation 
which  the  United  States  will  be  willing 
and  .able  to  give. 

The  assumed  difficulty  of  governing 


the  Southern  States  as  free  and  eqiuil 
commonwe.alths,  in  case  of  their  return  to 
the  Union,  is  purely  imaginary.  If  brought 
b.ack  by  force,  and  not  by  voluntary  com¬ 
pact,  they  will  return  without  the  territo¬ 
ries,  .and  without  a  fugitive  slave  law.  It 
may  be  .assumed  that  in  that  event  the 
victorious  ]».arty  would  make  the  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
are  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  which  would  not  infringe, 
but  strengthen,  its  democratic  principles. 
An  article  would  have  to  be  inserted  ))ro- 
iiibiting  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
territories,  or  the  admission  into  the 
Union  of  any  new  slave  State.  Without 
any  other  guarantee,  the  rapid  formation 
of  new  free  States  would  insure  to  free¬ 
dom  a  decisive  and  constantly  increasing 
majority  in  Congress.  It  would  also  be 
right  to  abrogate  that  bad  provision  of 
the  Constitution  (a  necessary  compromise 
.at  the  time  of  its  first  establishment) 
whereby  the  slaves,  though  reckoned  as 
citizens  iti  no  other  respect,  are  counted, 
to  the  extent  of  three  fifths  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  in  the  estimate  of  the  population  for 
fixing  the  number  of  representatives  of 
each  State  in  the  Lower  House  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Why  should  the  masters  have 
members  in  right  of  their  human  ch.attels, 
any  more  than  of  their  oxen  and  pigs  ? 
The  President,  in  bis  Message,  has  .already 
proposed  that  this  salutary  reform  should 
be  eflecled  in  the  case  of  Maryland,  ad- 
dition.al  territory,  det.acbed  from  Virgini.a, 
being  given  to  that  State  as  an  equivalent : 
thus  clearly  indicating  the  ]>olicy  which 
he  approves,  and  Avhich  he  is  probably 
willing  to  m.ake  universal. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  for 
.all  ))ossibilitie8,  let  us  now  contemplate 
another.  Let  us  suppose  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  issue  of  this  war — the  one  apparently 
desired  by  those  English  writers  whose 
moral  feeling  is  so  philoso|ibically  indifier- 
ent  between  the  apostles  of  slavery  and 
its  enemies.  Suppose  that  the  North 
should  stoop  to  recognize  the  new  Con- 
feder.ation  on  its  own  terms,  leaving  it 
half  the  territories,  and  that  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Europe,  and  takes  its  place  as 
an  admitted  member  of  the  community  of 
nations.  It  will  be  desirable  to  take 
thought  beforehand  what  are  to  be  our 
own  future  relations  with  a  new  power, 
profes.sing  the  principles  of  Attila  and  Gen¬ 
ghis  Khan  as  the  foundations  of  its  Consti¬ 
tution.  Are  we  to  see  with  indifference 
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its  victorious  army  let  loose  to  propagate 
their  national  faith  at  the  rifle’s  mouth 
through  Mexico  ami  Central  America  ? 
Shall  we  submit  to  see  fire  and  sword 
carried  over  Cuba  and  Porto  Uico,  and 
Hayti  and  Liberia  conquered  and  brought 
back  to  slavery?  We  shall  soon  have 
causes  enough  of  quarrel  on  our  own  ac¬ 
count.  When  we  are  in  the  act  of  send¬ 
ing  an  expedition  against  Mexico  to  re¬ 
dress  the  wrongs  of  private  British  sub¬ 
jects,  we  should  do  well  to  reflect  in  time 
that  the  President  of  the  new  republic, 
Mr.  .TefFerson  Davis,  was  the  original  in¬ 
ventor  of  repudiation.  Mississippi  was 
the  first  State  which  repudiated,  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis  was  Governor  of  Mississippi, 
and  the  Legislature  of  Missis-sippi  had 
passed  a  bill  recognizing  and  ])roviding 
for  the  debt,  which  bill  Mr.  Jefferson  D.a- 
vis  vetoed.  Unless  we  abandon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  we  h.ave  for  two  generations  con¬ 
sistently  professed  and  acted  on,  we  should 
be  at  war  with  the  new  Confeder.acy 
within  five  years  about  the  African  slave- 
trade.  An  English  government  will  hard¬ 
ly  be  b.ase  enough  to  recognize  them,  un¬ 
less  they  accept  all  the  treaties  by  which 
America  is  at  present  bound  ;  nor,  it  may 
be  hoped,  even  if  de  facto  independent, 
would  they  be  admitted  to  the  courtesies 
of  diplomatic  intercourse,  unless  they 
granted  in  the  most  explicit  manner  the 
riglit  of  search.  To  allow  the  slave-ships 
of  a  confeder.ation  formed  for  the  exten 
sion  of  slavery  to  come  and  go  free,  and 
unexamined,  between  America  and  the 
African  coast,  would  be  to  renounce  even 
the  ])retense  of  attempting  to  protect 
Africa  ag.ainst  the  man  stealer,  and  aban- 
di>n  that  continent  to  the  horrors,  on  a 
far  larger  sc.ale,  which  were  practiced  be¬ 
fore  Granville  Sharp  and  Clarkson  were 
in  existence.  But  even  if  the  riiiht  of 
intercepting  their  slavers  were  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  treaty,  which  it  never  would 
be,  the  arrogance  of  the  Southern  slave¬ 
holders  would  not  long  submit  to  its  ex¬ 
ercise.  Their  pride  and  self-conceit,  swell¬ 
ed  to  an  inordinate  hight  by  their  suc¬ 
cessful  struggle,  would  defy  the  power  of 
England  .as  they  had  already  successfully 
defied  that  of  their  Northern  countrymen. 
After  our  people  by  their  cold  disappro¬ 
bation,  and  our  press  by  its  invective,  had 
combined  with  their  own  difliculties  to 
damp  the  spirit  of  the  free  States,  and 
drive  them  to  submit  and  make  peace, 
we  should  have  to  fight  the  slave  States 


ourselves  at  fir  greater  disadvantages, 
when  we  should  no  longer  have  the  wea¬ 
ried  and  exhausted  North  for  an  .ally. 
The  time  might  come  when  the  barbarous 
and  barb.arizing  power,  which  we  hy  our 
moral  support  had  helped  into  existence, 
would  require  a  general  crusade  of  civil¬ 
ized  Europe,  to  extinguish  the  mischief 
which  it  had  allowed,  and  we  ha<l  aided, 
to  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  our  civilization. 

For  these  reasons  I  can  not  join  with 
those  who  cry  peace,  peace.  I  can  not 
wish  that  this  war  should  not  have  been 
eng.aged  in  by  the  North,  or  that  being 
engaged  in,  it  should  be  terminated  on 
any  conditions  but  such  as  would  retain 
the  whole  of  the  territories  as  free  soil.  I 
am  not  blind  to  the  possibility  that  it 
may  require  a  long  war  to  lower  the  ar¬ 
rogance  and  tame  the  aggressive  ambition 
of  the  slave-owners,  to  the  point  of  either 
returning  to  the  Union,  or  consenting  to 
remain  out  of  it  with  their  present  limits. 
But  war,  in  a  good  cause,  is  not  the  great¬ 
est  evil  which  a  nation  can  suffer.  AVar  is 
an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest  of  things; 
the  decayed  and  degr.aded  state  of  moral 
and  ])Utriotic  feeling  which  thinks  nothing 
worth  a  war,  is  worse.  When  a  people 
are  used  .as  mere  human  instruments  for 
firing  c.annon  or  thrusting  b.ayonets,  in 
the  service  and  for  the  selfish  purposes  of 
a  master,  such  war  degrades  a  people.  A 
war  to  protect  other  human  beings  against 
tyrannic.al  injustice  ;  a  war  to  give  victory 
to  their  own  ideas  of  right  and  good,  and 
which  is  their  own  war,  carried  on  for  an 
honest  purpose  by  their  free  choice — is 
often  the  means  of  their  regeneration.  A 
man  who  has  nothing  which  he  is  willing 
to  fight  for,  nothing  which  he  cares  more 
about  than  he  does  about  his  person.al 
s.afety,  is  a  miserable  creature  who  has  no 
chance  of  being  free,  unless  made  and 
kept  so  by  the  exertions  of  better  men 
than  himself.  As  long  as  justice  and  in¬ 
justice  have  not  terminated  their  ever- 
renewing  fight  for  ascendency  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  mankind,  human  beings  must  be 
willing,  when  need  is,  to  do  battle  for  the 
one  against  the  other.  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  the  present  struggle,  on  the 
p,art  of  the  North- Americans,  is  wholly  of 
this  ex.alted  character ;  th.at  it  has  arrived 
.at  the  stage  of  being  altogether  a  war  for 
justice,  a  war  of  principle.  But  there 
was  from  the  beginning,  and  now  is,  a 
large  infusion  of  th.at  element  in  it ;  .and 
this  is  increasing,  will  increase,  and  if  the 
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war  lasts,  will  in  the  end  predominate. 
Should  that  time  come,  not  only  will  the 
greatest  enormity  which  still  exists  among 
mankind  a.s  an  institution,  receive  far  ear¬ 
lier  its  coup  de  grdce  than  there  has  ever, 
until  now’,  appeared  any  probability  of ; 
but  in  effecting  this  the  free  States  will 


have  raised  themselves  to  that  elevated 
position  in  the  scale  of  morality  and  dig¬ 
nity,  which  is  derived  from  great  sacri¬ 
fices  consciously  made  In  a  virtuous  c.ause, 
and  the  sense  of  an  inestimable  benefit  to 
all  future  ages,  brought  about  by  their 
ow'n  voluntary  efforts. 


From  Chambert’i  JournAl. 

HOW  MISS  PHIPPS  BECAME  MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

A  LEAP-YEAR  STORY. 


Authors  and  artists  have  imposed 
some  most  ridiculously  untruthful  types 
of  character  upon  us.  For  example,  what 
is  the  conventional  notion  of  the  British 
old  maid  ?  Thanks  to  those  unchivalrous 
caricaturists,  the  phrase  suggests  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  lady  with  a  figure  like  a  ramrod, 
and  a  face  like  a  winter-apple — a  crab- 
apple — reserving  her  small  remnant  of 
sour  milk  of  human  kindness  for  her  cat, 
as  afraid  of  the  men  as  Horace’s  CJhloe, 
and  feasting  like  a  ghoul  upon  the  man¬ 
gled  reputations  of  her  youthful  sisters. 
Well,  now,  my  reader,  look  round  your 
circle  of  acquaintance,  and  tell  me  hon¬ 
estly  how  many  of  such  vestal  virgins 
you  can  find,  /never  met  with  one,  and, 
with  your  permis.«!ion,  will  introduce  you 
to  a  little  body  who  is  the  very  opposite 
of  that  abominable  portrait — my  friend. 
Miss  Phipps. 

As  plump  as  a  partridge,  as  blithe  as  a 
mavis,  bright-eyed  as  a  robin.  Aunt 
llhoda — as  she  is  called  in  some  dozen 
families  into  which  she  has  been  lovingly 
adopted — is  in  request  for  all  our  merry¬ 
makings,  and  lights  up  the  sick-rooms,  to 
w  hich  she  will  go  just  as  willingly,  like  a 
very  substantial  sunbeam.  She  doesn’t 
petrify  into  a  hand-crossed  efifigy  in  men¬ 
folk’s  company,  but  roundly  rates  the 
bad  taste  of  bachelors  in  having  suffered 
her  so  long  to  continue  single.  Of  course, 
like  all  w’omen  who  are  good  for  any 
thing,  (it  is  only  your  selfish  people — 


moral  oysters — who  shut  themselves  up, 
and  take  no  interest  in  their  neighbors,) 
she  is  fond  of  a  bit  of  gossip ;  and,  being 
a  hot-tempered  little  dame,  she  can  occa¬ 
sionally  say  a  sharp  thing  of,  though  far 
more  frequently  <o— for  she  likes  every 
thing  above  board — any  one  who  has 
happened  to  offend  her,  or,  which  is  a  far 
easier  mode  of  rousing  her  wrath,  who 
has  offended  her  friends.  But  there  is 
not  a  grain  of  malice  in  her  heart.  She 
blurts  out  exactly  what  she  thinks  in  a 
volcanic  burst,  and  there  is  an  end — a  far 
preferable  mode  of  procedure,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  polite,  smiling  way  in 
which  phlegmatic  people  dribble  out 
their  spite,  in  such  small  contributions 
that  a  grievance  will  last  them  for  a 
month. 

Such  is  Miss  Phipps  a.s,  on  the  last 
night  of  1855,  she  sits  in  her  doll’s  house 
of  a  cottage  in  Pogis  Parva,  entertaining 
a  tiny  party  of  village  friends.  Her  elder 
sister,  Harriet — also  a  maiden — is  really 
the  mistress  of  the  house ;  but  she,  good, 
quiet  soul,  resigns  the  lead  in  every  thing 
to  bustling  llhoda,  who  not  unfrequently 
bullies  her,  in  a  good-natured  way,  to  stir 
her  into  life,  and  w’homs-he  w’atches,  half- 
admiringly,  half-anxiously,  as  one  might 
watch  the  china-endangering  jmanks  of  a 
frisky  kitten  playing  with  the  table-cloth. 

The  hearts  of  the  Misses  Phipps  are 
barge,  but  their  means  are  small ;  a  party 
at  their  house,  therefore,  is  an  “  event.” 
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They  do  the  lhin<j  well,  however,  when 
they  attempt  it.  Their  neatest  of  little 
parlors — although  the  process  seems  very 
much  akin  to  the  painting  of  the  lily — is 
tidied  up  for  hours  beforehand.  The  best 
china — white  as  snow,  with  sprigs  and 
rims  of  gold — is  daintily  dusted.  The 
heirloom  silver  tea-pot  and  creara-jug  are 
scoured  until  the  quaint  old  plate  seems 
almost  ashamed  of  that  spotless  polish, 
which  brings  out  in  such  bold  relief  its 
bygone  fashion.  Cake,  both  of  seed  and 

i)lum,  is  cut  up  into  the  genteelest  of 
)lock8  and  wedges.  Wafer  bread-and- 
butter  is  arranged  in  graceful  circling 
sweeps,  with  bunches  of  laurustinus  in 
the  center.  A  round  tower  of  toasted 
muffins  rises  on  the  fender-“  footman.” 
The  home-cured  ham  is  slivered  into 
semi  transparent  slices,  and  wreathed 
with  classic  parsley.  The  preserves  and 
marm.alade,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  Misses  Phi[)ps  enjoy  a  five-miles’ 
fame,  are  poured,  like  liquid  gold  and 
rubies,  into  their  shallow  receptacles  of 
crystal.  Wax-candles  are  placed  in  read¬ 
iness  for  lighting  on  the  tea-t.able,  in 
massive  silver  sticks,  (the  Misses  Phipjts 
have  “seen  better  days,”)  with  verdant 
coronals.  One  bottle  of  port  and  one  of 
sherry  are  decanted,  and  put  aside  with 
the  plates  of  almonds,  and  raisins,  and 
oranges,  for  pre-coenal  refreshment.  The 
supper-tray  is  ready-laid  ;  and  then,  after 
sundry  injunctions  to  the  extemporized 
parlor  —  as  well  as  kitchen  —  maid  to 
“  mind  her  manners,”  the  sisters  go  up 
stairs  to  wash  their  hands,  give  the  last 
touch  to  their  toilet,  and  to  see  once  more 
that  the  bedroom  is  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
reception  of  their  guests  when  they  visit 
it  for  the  purpose  of  “taking  off  their 
things.” 

Bonnets  and  boas,  muffs,  shawls,  and 
mantles  have  lain  upon  the  counterpane 
for  some  hours,  when  my  tale  begins. 
Supper  has  been  dispatched  ;  and,  to 
counteract  the  richness  of  the  hot  game- 
pie,  (Pogis  Parva  is  in  a  noted  sporting 
-county,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  popu¬ 
lar  Aunt  lihoda  has  not  to  buy  the  birds 
she  cooks  so  deftly,)  the  assembled  la¬ 
dies,  with  their  ftet  upon  the  fender,  and 
their  skills  turned  back  over  their  knees, 
are  sipping  “just  a  leetle  very  M'eak 
brandy-and  water.”  Their  tongues  have 
not  been  idle  at  any  time  of  the  evening, 
but  now,  lubricated  by  that  gentle  stimu- 
.lant,  they  wag  like  poplar  leaves.  It  is 
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amusing  to  note  the  effect  of  after-supper 
alcohol,  however  much  diluted,  on  the 
feminine  brain.  The  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  is  a  Mr.  Phillips,  a  shy,  autumnal 
bachelor,  who  has  recently  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Pogis.  So  very  shy  is  he, 
that  he  has  had  his  jxiw  in  church  screen¬ 
ed,  not  only  in  front,  but  also  at  the  sides, 
with  lofty  curtains,  above  which,  when 
he  stands  up,  the  top  of  his  head  c.an  just 
be  seen  by  his  fellow-worshipers,  and  be¬ 
hind  which,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  he 
remains  perdu  until  the  church  is  empty, 
having  taken  care  to  be  the  first  to  enter 
it.  All  the  week  long,  he  never  stirs  from 
his  own  premises,  which  he  w’ould  seem 
to  have  selected  for  the  sake  of  a  brick 
wall  and  a  high  holly-hedge,  which  shut 
them  in  on  all  sides.  The  rector  is  the 
only  person  who  has  visited  him,  and  he 
reports  th.at  ^Ir.  Phillips  is  an  intelligent 
and  well-informed,  but  most  ridiculously 
nervous,  man,  with  a  perfect  horror  of 
womankind.  His  servants,  to  whom  he 
rarely  speaks,  can  give  no  ftirther  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  their  village  gossips’  curiosity 
about  him  than  by  telling  them  what  he 
has  for  dinner — that  he  spends  the  day 
in  reading  in  his  study,  or  moping  in  his 
garden,  and  that  they  often  overhear  him 
walking  up  and  down  his  bedroom  at 
night,  talking  to  himself. 

Here  is  a  mine  of  mystery  for  rur.al 
speculation  !  Our  ladies,  irate  at  his 
misogynism,  for  the  most  jiart  are  very 
uncharitable  in  their  conjectures.  The 
rector’s  wife  believes  him  to  be  a  con¬ 
cealed  atheist.  Why  can  not  he  show  his 
face  at  church,  she  asks,  like  a  decent 
Christian?  Mrs.  Squills,  the  surgeon’s 
spouse,  suggests  that  night-walking  and 
talking  point  to  remorse  of  some  great 
crime  —  perhaps  a  murder.  Swindling 
finds  more  favor  in  the  eyes  of  3Irs. 
Brown,  the  retired  tradesman’s  wife. 
She  would  like  to  know  whether  Phillips 
U  his  name,  and  how  he  got  his  money. 
“  Perhaps  he’s  a  coiner,”  whispers,  in  an 
awe-struck  voice,  her  daughter  Belinda, 
a  great  reader  of  romances.  Miss  Harriet 
Phipps,  who  is  suspected  of  having  had  a 
love  affair  long  ago,  is  the  only  one  not 
censorious  ;  she  hints  that  blighted  affec¬ 
tions  may  have  caused  his  melancholy. 
But  this  compassionate  hypothesis,  in 
common  wdth  all  its  unkind  predecessors. 
Aunt  lihoda  scornfully  scouts.  In  her 
opinion,  the  man  is  merely  an  absurd  hy¬ 
pochondriac  old  bachelor,  who  has  grown 
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lialf-silly  through  living  by  himself,  and 
having  no  one  else  to  care  for ;  and,  as 
usual,  sharp-sighted  little  Aunt  Khoda  is 
right.  She  vows,  moreover,  that  she  will 
rout  him  out,  and  make  him  take  a  wife, 
and  do  some  good  in  the  village,  instead 
of  haunting  his  house  like  a  selfish  old 
ghost. 

“  Why  not  ask  him  yourself.  Aunt 
Hhoda  ?  ”  says  Miss  Hrown  ;  “  next  year 
is  leap-year,  you  know.” 

“Well,”  laughs  Aunt  Khod.a,  “if  I 
can’t  manage  it  any  other  way,  I  W//.” 

“()  Ithoda  !  ”  exclaims  shocked  Sister 
Il.arriet. 

Thus  they  sit  ch.atting  until  the  bells 
burst  out  with  their  joy-pe.al  at  the  birth 
of  the  new  year,  when,  with  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  surprise  at  the  quickness  w’ith 
which  the  time  has  flown,  they  give  each 
other  the  customary  hearty  greeting  of 
the  hour;  and  then  the  visitors  clog  and 
cloak,  ami  scatter  to  their  homes,  the  rec¬ 
tor’s  wife  to.ssing  her  head  contemptuous¬ 
ly  when  she  meets  the  Methodists  coming 
out  from  their  “  watch-night  ”  service  in 
their  little  meeting-house — in  which  man¬ 
ifestation  of  seorn  I  can  not  sympathize 
with  Mrs.  Kector,  there  seeming  to  me  to 
be  a  deal  of  solemn  poetry  in  that  rite. 
The  few  minutes  before  mi<]night,  passed 
kneeling  .and  in  silence,  whilst  the  clock 
ticks  audibly  in  the  hushed  chapel,  ns  if  it 
were  the  heart  of  the  dying  year  fast  h.as- 
tening  to  its  final  throb,  struck  me,  when 
once  I  witnessed  the  service,  .as  being 
about  the  most  thrilling  time  I  ever  spent. 

Leap-year  is  not  three  days  old,  when, 
in  company  with  Mrs.  fSquills,  Aunt  Khodn 
presents  herself  at  the  gate  of  Holly 
Lodge,  ami  requests  to  be  ushered  in  to 
the  presence  of  its  owner.  In  vain  does 
W'ondering  John,  the  j.anitor,  inform  her 
that  “  Master  don’t  see  nobody,  3Iiss.” 
He  rnuat  see  /<er,  as  she  has  come  on  busi¬ 
ness.  liut  when  they  are  seated  in  the 
drawing-room,  comes  a  request  for  the 
ladies  to  send  in  their  message,  as  !Mr. 
Phillips  is  too  unwell  to  leave  the  library. 
“  Very  well,  then,  we’ll  go  to  him,  John,” 
says  the  undaunted  little  woman ;  and  go 
she  does,  dragging  her  companion  with 
her.  Mr.  Phillips,  a  tall,  pale-faced  man, 
with  twitching  lips  and  quivering  fingers, 
starts  from  Ids  chair  at  the  apparition. 
Since  they  have  bearded  him  in  his  den — 
caught  him  sitting  on  his  form,  ))erhapa, 
would  be  a  more  appropri.ite  figure — lie 
tries  hard  to  be  polite,  kicks  over  the  coal¬ 


scuttle  in  a  nervous  attempt  to  Inand  them 
scats,  and  stammers  out  a  welcome,  to 
which,  however,  his  startled  eyes  give  a 
decided  contradiction.  He  looks  a  little 
relieved  when  he  finds  that  the  intruders 
have  come  for  no  more  formidable  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  solicit  a  subscription  to  their 
Co.al  and  Blanket  Fund,  and  permits  them 
to  put  down  his  name  for  a  munificent 
sum,  evidently  hoping  to  bribe  them  into 
a  speedy  departure  ;  but  still  Aunt  Khoda 
stays,  rattling  on  about  the  weather,  and 
the  neighborhood,  .and  general  news,  until 
his  look  of  p.ain  changes  into  a  look  of 
puzzle,  and  eventually  into  one  of  semi- 
))lcasurc.  It  is  a  novel  and  not  altogether 
disagreeable  sensation  to  have  the  stag¬ 
nant  w.aters  of  his  existence  stirred.  W o- 
men,  he  finds,  like  other  reputed  monsters, 
are  not  quite  so  terrible  when  closely  scan¬ 
ned  ;  he  can  talk,  after  a  bit,  without  stut¬ 
tering  and  blushing,  .and  when  his  visitors 
leave,  escorts  them  not  only  to  the  h.all- 
door,  but  also  to  the  garden-gate. 

Other  local  charities  afford  pretexts  for 
other  ealls.  Ruthlessly  does  little  Rhoda 
bleed  his  purse,  affirming  that  she  ought 
to  extract  heavy  fees  for  the  good  that  she 
has  done  him.  And,  indeed,  he  is  marvel¬ 
ously  improved.  Ho  no  longer  denies  him¬ 
self  to  the  village  ladies,  all  of  whom 
Rhoda  introduces  to  him  in  turn.  He 
ventures  outside  his  gate  on  the  week- 
d.ays ;  he  joins  the  Book  Club,  and  at¬ 
tends  its  meetings — at  first,  indeed,  with 
the  scared  look  of  a  snared  thing,  but  he 
gets  used  in  time  to  hearing  his  own 
voice  in  company,  and  proves  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  society,  not  only  by  his 
suggestions  as  to  the  selection  of  their  lit¬ 
erature,  but  also  from  the  interesting  na¬ 
ture  of  his  convers.ation.  His  front  cur¬ 
tain  .at  church  is  now  undrawn,  and  rumor 
says  that  he  looks  a  good  de.al  more  at 
Aunt  Rhoda  than  at  the  rector.  Belinda 
Brown,  who  is  rather  an  old  young  lady, 
adds  that  it  is  really  immodest  for  Miss 
Rhoda  Phipps — she  doesn’t  “  aunt  ”  her 
now — to  call  so  often  at  his  house;  but 
she  supposes  that  her  aye  protects  her. 

At  this  spite  and  t.attle  Aunt  Rhoda 
only  laughs.  In  all  honesty  of  purpose, 
she  simply  tried  to  win  a  fresh  patron  for 
her  j)oor  clients,  and  to  convert  a  sullen 
recluse  into  an  agreeable  neighbor.  She 
has  succeeded,  so  let  rumor  and  Belinda 
Brown  say  what  they  please.  It  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  she  takes  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  her  protegiy  and  champions  him 
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on  all  occasiong  against  Harriet,  who,  now 
that  her  love-theory  has  proved  false,  and 
he  lives  like  a  commonplace  gentleman  in¬ 
stead  of  a  romantic  hermit,  is  rather  apt 
— with  a  most  mild  malignity,  however 
— to  depreciate  him. 

New-Ye.ar’s  eve  has  come  again  ;  and  a 
little  after  eleven  the  sisters  are  sitting — 
this  time  without  company — in  their  little 
parlor,  when  they  hear  a  knock  at  the 
front-door.  Rhoda,  much  astonished, 
runs  to  open  it,  and  is  still  more  surpris 
ed  when  Mr.  Phillips  enters.  He  has  had 
a  sad  relapse — his  tnauvaise  hont*  has 
come  hack  .as  bad  as  ever.  He  can  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  be  seated ;  he  fidgets 
with  his  hat ;  he  looks  askance  at  Miss 
Harriet,  as  if  annoyed  by  her  presence, 
but  turns  pale  with  fear  when  by  chance 
she  rises,  as  if  about  to  leave  the  room  ; 
he  hems  and  haws ;  he  begins  sentences, 
and  never  ends  them.  “  Deeply  grateful 
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to  Miss  Rhoda” — “  object  for  existence  ” 
— “  not  let  the  year  close,”  are  the  only 
intelligible  portions — and  these  but  par¬ 
tially  intelligible — of  his  fragmentary  ut¬ 
terances.  Miss  Rhoda  soon  understands 
him,  however,  and  cheerily  exclaims :  “  I 
know  what  yon  mean,  Mr.  Phillips;  but 
you’ll  never  say  it,  if  I  don’t  help  you,  for 
we  can’t  send  Harriet  np  into  the  bedroom 
this  cold  night ;  and  if  I  wait  till  the  clock 
strikes,  I  shall  lose  my  chance  of  helping 
you.  You  want  me  to  many  you,  don’t 
you  ?  There,  Harriet !  I  said  this  time 
twelvemonths  that  I’d  ask  him,  and  see  I 
Aore.” 

Neither  Harriet,  snugly  housed  in,  nor 
we  who  visit  at  her  happy,  hospitable 
home,  (the  Holly  Hedge  has  been  cut 
down,)  have  had  any  reason  to  regret  that 
Miss  Rhoda  Phipps  became,  a  month  after- 
w’ard,  Mrs.  Henry  Phillips. 
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This  is  a  very  clear,  clever,  in  some ' 
respects  well-reasoned,  yet  withal  incon¬ 
clusive  plea  for  reaction — both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  —  in  Italy.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  it  should  be  so,  when  w’e 
think  of  the  author.  Yet  to  those  who 
have  carefully  studied  some  of  M.  Guizot’s 
previous  writings,  the  conclusions  to  which 
he  Inas  come  in  the  present  volume,  how¬ 
ever  they  may  cause  regret,  can  scarcely 
excite  surprise.  With  all  his  strong  sym¬ 
pathies  for  liberty,  and  his  fine  historical 
appreciation  of  the  moral  conditions  of 
civilization,  .and  even  his  healthy  Protest¬ 
ant  religious  feeling,  M.  Guizot  has  al¬ 
ways  shown  great  timidity  in  political 
speculation,  and  a  lack  of  hearty  faith  in 
human  progress.  Both  as  a  statesman  and 
an  historian,  he  is  deficient  in  liberal  pas¬ 
sion.  Throughout  his  History  of  the 
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English  Revolution,  or  his  later  Life  of 
Cromicell,  the  great  character  of  the  Pro¬ 
tector  never  kindles  him  into  admiration, 
nor  moves  him  w'ith  a  throb  of  excite¬ 
ment.  The  vehement  patriotism  of  Mil- 
ton  is  unintelligible  to  him.  He  holds  the 
balances  of  judgment  too  gravely,  and 
be  looks  on  with  too  cold  and  critical  a 
lance,  to  allow  himself  to  be  touched 
y  the  onward  sweep  of  political  enthu¬ 
siasm.  His  is,  in  short,  rather  a  philo¬ 
sophical  than  an  active  love  of  liberty. 
He  is  a  doctrinaire  still  more  than  a 
patriot ;  above  all,  he  is  an  anti-revolu¬ 
tionist.  The  very  name  or  idea  of  re¬ 
volution  frights  all  his  }x>litioal  sensibil* 
ities. 

The  present  volume  is  born  of  these 
peculiarities.  It  breathes  throughout  the 
most  devoted  love  for  liberty  in  the  ab¬ 
stract.  It  appreciates  with  clear  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  expounds  with  a  facile  and 
experienced  ability,  the  fundamental  con- 
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ditiona  both  of  civil  and  religioua  inde¬ 
pendence.  Kspecially,  it  is  instinct  in 
every  page  with  .a  grave  moral  earnest¬ 
ness,  almost  rising  into  enthusiasm,  yet 
never  entirely  carried  away.  It  is  didac¬ 
tic,  impressive,  solemn — the  summing  up 
by  a  veteran  statesman  of  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  a  great  question,  as  before  the  bar 
of  conscience  and  of  history.  The  pre¬ 
mises  are  sound,  or  nearly  so ;  the  ar¬ 
gument  is  powerful,  and,  in  jiart,  fair  ; 
yet  the  issue  is  felt  to  be  wrong.  The 
conclusions  outweigh  the  reasoning,  and 
do  not  follow  from  the  principles.  Pre¬ 
possessions  have  crept  in  and  decided 
the  result ;  .and  the  reader,  who  has  been 
straining  his  attention  to  catch  the  se¬ 
quence  of  thought  by  which  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Papacy  in  all  its  integrity 
is  shown  to  be  a  deduction  from  the 
broadest  consideration  of  religious  t<»ler- 
ation,  is  quietly  put  off  by  assumptions, 
which  would  just  as  ea.sily  have  settled 
the  (piestion  without  any  argument  at  .all. 

The  occa.sion  of  the  volume  is  no  doubt 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  M.  Guizot  in  his  opening  chap¬ 
ter.  In  the  course  of  hast  spring,  he  took 
the  ch.air  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  “  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Prima 
ry  Instruction  among  the  Protestants  in 
France,”  and  then,  among  other  observa¬ 
tions  addressed  to  the  meeting,  spoke  as 
follows : 

“  A  melancholy  disturbance  affects  a  large 
portion  of  the  general  Cnristian  Church — I  say 
a  melancholy  disturbance ;  it  is  my  o»n  opin¬ 
ion  that  I  express,  and  that  I  desire  to  ex¬ 
press.  Whatever  differences,  and  even  divi¬ 
sions,  may  be  among  us,  we  are  all  Chri.stians, 
and  the  brethren  of  all  Christians.  The  .secu¬ 
rity,  the  dignity,  the  liberty  of  all  Christian 
churches,  equally  belong  to  the  whole  of  Christ¬ 
endom.  It  is  Christerdom  as  a  whole  that  suf¬ 
fers.  when  great  Christian  churches  suffer.  It 
is  the  entire  Christian  edifice  against  which  the 
blows  are  directed,  which  now  strike  one  of  its 
chief  structures.  Under  such  trials,  our  sympa¬ 
thy  is  duo  to  the  Christian  Church  in  all  its  ex¬ 
tent” 

These  words,  it  may  be  imagined,  g.ave 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Many 
Koman  Catholics  hailed  them,  and  thank¬ 
ed  the  8|>oakor  for  them.  Many  Protest- 
.ants  greatly  blamed  him,  and  felt  disquiet¬ 
ed  by  his  language.  Some  of  his  most  in¬ 
timate  friends,  M.  Guizot  says,  “  expressed 
their  affectionate  regret.”  IMoreover,  he 
had  already  exposed  himself  to  comment, 
from  the  language  he  had  used  regarding 


Italy,  in  welcoming  Lacordaire  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Academy.  He  felt  it 
necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  ex- 
])lain  his  views  further.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  consequence.  He  disclaims  in 
it  a  controversial  spirit,  for  which,  he 
says,  he  has  no  turn.  He  can  under¬ 
stand  and  sympathize  with  the  keenness 
of  personal  debate,  of  which  he  has  had 
enough  in  his  day  ;  but  controversy,  con- 
ducteil  from  the  closet  or  study,  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  him.  “  It  is  a  tournament  in 
which  minds  displ.ay  themselves,  and  not 
a  combat  in  which  destinies  are  at  stake. 
Self  love  becomes  more  and  more  chafed 
and  excited,  according  to  its  peculiar 
bias ;  and  vanity  is  gratified,  instead  of 
truth  triumphing.”  Ilis  object,  accord¬ 
ingly,  is  not  to  reply  to  his  critics,  but  to 
expound  more  fully  his  own  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  recent  and  continuing  state 
of  Italy,  and  especially  regarding  the  at- 
t.acks  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
Papacy. 

Ills  argument  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  a  general  character,  aftecting  the  whole 
position  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  it  is  at  the  present  day 
exposed.  So  far  M.  Guizot  carries  us  along 
with  him  :  in  his  argument  he  has  at  once 
ourconvictionsand  our  sympathies.  There 
is  both  great  truth  and  great  imj)ortance 
in  the  views  developed  in  his  early  chap¬ 
ters,  and  in  the  extended  episode  enti¬ 
tled,  “  Our  Mistakes  and  our  Hopes,”  in¬ 
serted  in  a  later  chapter.  The.se  views 
are  also  so  pertinent  to  the  present  state  of 
theological  speculation  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  in  France,  that  we  shall 
briefly  call  attention  to  them  before  i)ro- 
ceeding  to  challenge  the  conclusions  which 
he  has  drawn  in  his  more  special  argument 
on  the  subject  of  Italy  and  the  Pajiacy. 

All  Chri.stian  churches,  M.  Guizot  ar¬ 
gues,  should  be  united  in  the  face  of  a 
common  danger.  A  common  enemy  is 
assaulting  their  gates,  and  even  the  very 
citadel  of  spiritual  truth.  It  is  not  merely 
the  Christian  religion  as  a  social  institu¬ 
tion  that  is  in  peril,  but  it  is  the  Christian 
faith  Itself  that  is  attacked  :  ^Materialism. 
Pantheism,  nationalism.  Historical  Criti¬ 
cism,  are  all  merely  different  names  for 
the  aggre8.sion  to  which  Christianity  is 
every  where  exjiosod.  This  aggression, 
indeed,  is  no  novelty.  More  than  once 
.already,  .and  notably  in  the  last  century, 
has  Christianity  been  exposed  to  it.  It 
triumphed  then  against  its  numerous  ene- 
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mies,  and  it  will  triumph  no  loss  in  its 
present  struggle.  But  the  evil  of  the 
contest  is  great,  although  the  issue  may 
not  be  doubtful.  Many  souls  suffer ;  and 
society  is  weakened  and  injured  by  the 
blows  directed- against  its  faith,  even  if 
they  should  not  prove  mortal.  Faith 
shall  not  perish,  but  it  is  necessary  for  it 
to  recognize  its  perils,  to  look  them  fairly 
in  the  face,  and  to  collect  all  its  forces  in 
order  to  surmount  them. 

M.  Guizot  rightly  apprehends  that  the 
chief  point  of  all  the  attacks  now  made 
upon  Christianity  is  the  denial  of  the 
Supernatural.  It  is  here  that,  in  all  its 
shapes,  unbelief  centers.  Its  governing 
thought  is,  that  the  world  and  man,  alike 
in  his  nior.al  and  his  physical  being,  are 
solely  under  the  dominion  of  general 
laws,  which  are  immutable  .and  necessary. 
The  idea  of  a  higher  Will  controlling 
these  laws,  or  in  any  case  traversing 
them,  is  quietly  disowned  and  set  aside. 

The  question  of  the  “  Supernatural  ”  Is 
at  once  a  difficult  and  extended  one,  and 
M.  Guizot  does  not  profess  to  handle  it  in 
all  its  bearings ;  but  there  is  something 
very  impressive  and  very  interesting  in 
the  chapter  to  which  he  h.as  given  this 
title.  As  the  mature  thought  of  a  veteran 
historian  and  thinker,  it  well  deserves  at¬ 
tention. 

“  It  is  upon  faith,”  he  says,  “  or  an  inner  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  Supernatural,  that  all  religion 
rests.  I  do  not  say  every  religious  idea,  but 
whatever  religion  is  positive,  practical,  powerful, 
durable,  and  popular.  Every  where,  in  all  cli¬ 
mates,  at  all  epochs  of  history,  and  in  all  de¬ 
grees  of  civilization,  man  is  animated  by  the 
sentiment — I  would  rather  say  the  presentiment 
— that  the  world  which  he  sees,  the  order  of 
things  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives,  the  facts 
which  regularly  and  constantly  succeed  each 
other  around  him,  are  not  all.  I  n  vain  he  makes 
every  day,  in  this  vast  universe,  discoveries  and 
conquests ;  in  vain  he  observes  and  learnedly 
verifies  the  general  laws  which  govern  it;  his 
thought  is  not  inclo.sed  in  the  world  surrender¬ 
ed  to  his  science ;  the  s{>ectacle  of  it  does  not 
suflBce  his  soul ;  it  is  raised  beyond  it ;  it  search¬ 
es  after  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  Something  else; 
it  aspires  higher  both  for  the  universe  and  it¬ 
self  ;  it  aims  after  another  destiny — another 
Master. 

‘  Par  debt  tous  cea  cieux  le  Dieux  des  cieux  reside.’ 

So  Voltaire  has  said ;  and  the  God  who  is  beyond 
all  the  skies  is  not  Nature  personified,  but  a 
Supernatural  Personality.  It  is  to  this  higher 
Personality  that  all  religions  address  themselves. 
It  is  to  bring  men  into  communion  with  him 
that  they  exist  Without  this  instinctive  faitli 
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of  men  in  the  Supernatural — without  a  sponta¬ 
neous  and  invincible  aspiration  toward  it,  reli¬ 
gion  would  be  impo8.sible. 

“Alone  of  all  beings  here  below,  man  prays. 
Among  his  moral  Instincts,  there  is  none  more 
natural,  more  universal,  more  unconquerable 
than  prayer.  The  child  inclines  to  it  with  a 
ready  docility.  The  old  man  recurs  to  it  as  a 
refuge  against  decay  and  isolation.  Prayer 
ascends  from  young  lips  which  can  scarcely 
murmur  the  name  of  God.  and  from  dying  lips 
which  have  scarcely  strength  to  pronounce  ir. 
Among  every  people,  famous  or  obscure,  civil¬ 
ized  or  barbarous,  we  meet  at  every  step  with 
acts  and  forms  of  invocation.  Wherever  men 
live,  in  certain  circumstances,  at  certain  hours, 
under  the  influence  of  certain  iropre.ssions  of 
soul,  the  eyes  arc  elevated,  the  hands  join  them¬ 
selves,  the  knees  bend,  in  order  to  implore  or  to 
render  thanks — to  adore  or  to  appca.se.  With 
transport  or  with  trembling,  publicly,  or  in  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  heart,  it  is  to  prayer  that  man  applies, 
in  the  last  re.source,  to  fill  the  void  of  his  soul, 
or  to  help  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  destiny. 
It  is  in  prayer  that  he  seeks,  when  every  thing 
else  fails  him,  support  for  his  wt-akness,  conso¬ 
lation  in  his  sorrows,  hope  for  his  virtue. 

“  No  one  can  mistake  the  moral  and  internal 
worth  of  prayer,  independently  of  its  efficacy  to 
attain  its  object.  The  soul  throws  off  its  bur¬ 
dens,  and  once  more  raises  itself — quiets,  and 
fortifies  itself — by  prayer.  It  finds  in  turning 
to  God  the  same  feeling  of  relief — of  return  to 
health  and  rcjiose — that  the  body  finds  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  a  heavy  or  tempestuous  air  into  a  se¬ 
rene  and  pure  atmosphere.  God  comes  to  the 
aid  of  tho.se  who  pray,  before  and  apart  from 
the  effort  which  they  make  that  he  shall  hear 
them. 

“  Will  he  bear  them  ?  What  is  the  external 
and  definite  efficacy  of  prayer?  Here  is  the 
mystery,  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  the  de¬ 
signs  and  of  the  action  of  God  upon  each  of  us. 
So  much  we  know,  that  whatever  way  he  acts 
upon  our  external  or  internal  life,  it  is  not  we 
who  alone  dispose  of  them  according  to  our  own 
thought  or  will.  All  the  names  which  we  give 
to  that  part  of  our  destiny  which  comes  not 
from  ourselves — -chance,  fortune,  nature,  fate — 
arc  so  many  vails  with  which,  in  our  ignorant 
impiety,  we  cover  the  truth.  When  we  use 
such  phra.se.s,  we  refuse  to  see  God  where  he  is. 
Beyond  the  narrow  sphere  which  incloses  our 
power  and  action,  God  reigns  and  acts.  There 
is  in  the  simple  act  of  prayer — so  natural  and 
universal — the  expression  of  an  instinctive  and 
universal  faith  in  the  permanent  and  continual¬ 
ly  free  action  of  God  upon  man  and  his  destiny. 
‘  His  ways  are  not  our  ways.’  We  walk  in 
them  without  knowing  it.  To  believe  without 
seeing,  and  to  pray  without  foreseeing,  is  the 
condition  which  God  has  imposed  upon  man  in 
this  world  as  to  ell  th4t  transcends  its  limits. 
It  is  in  the  knowledge  and  admission  of  this 
Supernatural  Order  that  faith  and  religious  life 
consist 

“  That  this  instinctive  faith  in  the  Superna- 
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ttiral  should  be  also  the  source  of  many  errors  j 
and  superstitions,  no  one  dreams  of  disputing.  > 
Here,  ns  every  where,  it  is  the  lot  of  man  to 
have  the  good  and  the  evil  incessantly  mingled  , 
in  his  destiny,  and  in  his  works  as  in  himself ; 
hut  it  no  means  follows  from  this  inevitable 
admixture,  that  our  great  instincts  have  no  sig-  I 
niticance,  or  that  they  only  mislead  as  when  , 
they  elevate  us.  Whatever  may  be  the  delusions  ' 
which  attend  our  highest  aspirations,  it  remains 
certain  that  the  Supernatural  is  firmly  fixed 
in  the  instinctive  faith  of  man,  and  that  it  is 
the  condition — the  nine  qua  non — ^as  it  is  the 
veritable  object  and  essence,  of  all  religion.” 

It  is  not  nccess.'try  to  juirsue  the  direct 
train  of  M.  Guizot’s  thoughts  farther,  but 
it  seemed  desirable  to  fix  the  attention 
of  our  readers  upon  this  clear  and  elo¬ 
quent  statement  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  human  faith  in  the  Supernatural  : 
re.sts.  It  is  cheering,  amid  so  many  un-  ' 
certain  or  despairing  voices,  and  the 
hardening  sound  of  materialistic  self-con-  ■ 
tidence,  to  listen  to  such  a  faithful  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  reality  of  a  higher  life  con- ; 
taiuiiig  and  encompassing  ours — a  life  be¬ 
yond  nature,  and  not  confined  by  its  un¬ 
varying  changes.  The  recent  spirit  of 
speculation,  if  it  has  done  nothing  else, 
has  at  least  exposed  more  jilainly  than  be¬ 
fore  the  ultimate  divergencies  of  thought 
out  of  which  all  jihilosophy  springs. 
There  is  the  thought  which  not  only 
starts  from  nature,  but  never  goes  beyond 
it,  which  regards  m.an  in  all  llie  exquisite 
and  wonderful  combination  of  his  powers  | 
as  only  nature’s  highest  proiluct,  and  the 
laws  which  govern  his  whole  being  as  im¬ 
mutably  fixed  in  material  springs,  how- ; 
ever  subtly  and  impenetrably  these  m.ay  I 
be  hidden.  Materialism,  Pantheism,  lla- 
tion.alism  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  offspring 
of  this  thought.  God,  and  Truth,  and 
Kternity  m:iy  be  terms  in  the  mouth  of 
.all  of  these ;  but  they  are  and  can  be  ' 
nothing  to  such  a  mode  of  thought,  e.x- 
cept  llie  delusive  watchwords  of  stipersti- 
lion  or  the  by-pl.ay  of  an  ungrounded 
imagination.  'Ihe  liigher  thought  uj)on 
which  all  spiritual  philosophy  and  Christ- 
i.anity  alike  re.st,  stands  in  clear  contrast 
to  this.  According  to  it,  man  is  more 
than  the  creature  of  nature  ;  he  is  nature 
and  yet  spirit — having  his  present  being 
amid  the  unchanging  activities  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  yet  .also  allied  to  a  Higher  lk‘in<»,  in 
whom  alone  he  truly  lives.  While  tt  is 
the  very  condition  of  the  first  mode  of 
thought  to  exclude  the  Supernatural,  and 
to  treat  all  its  supposed  intimations  as 


mere  delusions,  it  is  the  essential  princi- 
|)le  of  this  higher  thought  to  recognize 
the  Supernatural  every  where  as  a  lolly 
and  primal  Order  transcending  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  lower  order  of  nature,  and 
traversing  it  where,  for  wise  and  good 
purposes,  it  may  seem  fit  to  do  so.  Man, 
according  to  this  view,  is  characteristical¬ 
ly  a  spiritual  being  ;  nature  is  merely  his 
temporary  environment;  his  true  life  is 
above  it  —  with  God,  of  whom  all  his 
moral  instincts  indubitably  witness. 

It  is  a  God  who  thus  reveals  himself  to 
man  in  conscience  and  in  Scripture  who 
is  the  only  true  God,  as  M.  Guizot  points 
out  in^he  chapter  with  which  he  follows 
up  that  on  the  Supernatural.  The  He¬ 
brew  and  Christian  God,  in  contrast  to 
that  of  all  false  religions,  is  no  personifi¬ 
cation  of  the  forces  of  nature,  nor  of  the 
human  faculties,  nor  of  the  heroes  of  the 
human  race.  He  is  the  Creator  of  man 
and  of  nature.  He  existed  before  them, 
and  remains  essentially  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  He  is  the  only  eternal,  all-sub¬ 
sisting  Being,  always  and  every  where 
active,  who  maintains  and  governs  what¬ 
ever  he  has  created,  and  to  whom  alone 
the  faith  and  worship  of  his  creatures  arc 
due.  In  place  of  such  a  living  and  true 
God,  it  is  the  aim  of  modern  unbelief,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author,  to  set  up  a  merely 
abstract  God,  no  less  un  idol  of  man’s  in¬ 
vention  than  the  gods  of  ancient  jiagan- 
ism  ;  ”  for  he  is  nothing  else  th.nn  man 
and  the  world  confounded,  and  erected 
into  God  by  a  science  which  believes  it¬ 
self  profound,  and  which  would  not  be 
considered  impious.  In  place  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  its  history,  its  doctrines,  and  those 
grand  solutions  of  our  destiny  and  those 
sublime  hopes  of  our  nature  which  it  un- 
fobls,  it  proposes  to  us  pantheism,  skej>- 
ticism,  and  the  perjilexities  of  learning.” 

It  is  in  the  face  of  such  common  dan¬ 
gers,  touching  the  very  essence  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  that  M.  Guizot  thinks  that  all 
Christians  are  bound  to  unite  in  order  to 
defend  their  common  laith,  their  common 
religious  home.  “They  have  various 
dwellings;  but  it  is  their  common  terri¬ 
tory,  the  jdace  which  contains  them  all, 
which  is  now  assaulted.”  Theie  is  the 
more  reason  why  they  should  thus  unite 
and  live  in  peace,  that  they  have  perfect 
liberty  to  <lo  so.  The  true  principles  of 
religious  liberty  are  now  at  length  fully 
I  understood.  Thanks,  not  so  much  to  any 
of  the  churches,  as  to  the  gradual  pri 
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gross  of  Ul)eral  opinion  in  tlie  laity,  the 
moral  rights  of  individuals  and  of  socie¬ 
ties  are  now  widely  acknowledged. 
Every  one  is  allowed  to  think  as  he  likes, 
and  Christian  churches  are  for  the  most 
part  free  to  proclaim  and  work  oiit  their 
own  ideas  of  the  truth  according  to  their  | 
own  plans.  ! 

We  here  approach  the  key  to  M.  Gui-  : 
zoi’s  warm  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Pa-  : 
pacy,  and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  no¬ 
tice  closely  his  words.  In  M'liat  does  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  consist  ?  he  asks  ;  and  he  ! 
gives  the  three  following  answers  :  j 

The  right  for  individuals  to  profess  their  | 
faith,  and  to  practice  their  worship  ;  -to  be¬ 
long  to  what  religious  society  they  please ; 
to  remain  in  it  or  secede  from  it. 

The  right  of  different  churches  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  govern  themselves  internally, 
according  to  the  maxims  of  their  faith  and 
the  traditions  of  their  history. 

The  right  of  believing  members  and 
ministers  of  different  churches  to  teach 
and  propagate,  by  moral  and  intellectual 
means,  their  faith  and  worship. 

He  combats  at  some  length  the  idea, 
that  complete  religious  liberty  is  incompat 
ible  with  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State.  The  connection  appears  to  him 
at  once  sound  in  principle,  and  advanta¬ 
geous  in  its  consequences  to  both  parties. 
Apart  from  the  Church,  the  State  be¬ 
comes  materialized ;  it  loses  the  moral 
force  which  naturaily  belongs  to  its  al¬ 
liance  with  the  principles  and  sentiments 
of  religion  ;  it  becomes  nnsanctioned  and 
unconsecrated.  Absolutely  separated  from 
the  Slate,  again,  the  Church  falls  easily  a 
prey  to  exaggerations  of  doctrine  and  pre¬ 
cepts;  it  falls  alike  in  stability  and  digni¬ 
ty,  in  experience  and  moderation ;  it  loses 
the  wider  intelligence  that  springs  from 
the  legitimate  necessities  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  name  of  its  heavenly  origin 
and  its  divine  mission,  it  Shows  a  hard  and 
unreasonable  front  to  human  sentiments 
and  the  ordinary  interests  of  life.  It 
breeds  sectaries  and  mystics  rather  than 
Christians. 

It  is  necessary  that  civil  and  religious 
society  remain  profoundly  distinct,  and 
neither  invade  nor  oppress  each  other. 
But  it  is  not  true  that,  in  order  to  escape 
this  danger,  they  should  remain  quite 
strangers,  or  that  they  can  not,  for  the 
good  and  honor  ©f  both,  contract  a  pub¬ 
lic  and  mutually  supporting  alliance.  I 

M.  Guizot  then  reviews  in  an  interest- 1 
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ing  chapter  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  France,  in  its  jtecnliar  relation 
to  the  prev.alent  attacks  upon  Christianity, 
and  the  imperfect  state  of  its  constitution¬ 
al  development.  We  can  not,  however, 
pause  to  consider  his  views  on  this  subject, 
but  pa-ss  on  to  his  consideration  of  the  Ho¬ 
man  Catholic  Church,  and  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  conditions  of  its  liberty  as  regarded 
by  him. 

llis  position  is  simply  this,  that  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  Papacy  is  as  much  a 
normal  and  constitutional  element  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  Church,  as  the  consisto¬ 
ries  and  synods  of  the  Protcstattt  ('hurch 
are  an  essential  part  of  its  government. 
Heligious  liberty,  in  the  full  extent  of  its 
meaning,  implies  that  every  church  shall 
have  free  scope  for  its  own  characteristic 
mode  of  action,  its  agencie.s  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  rules  and  traditions  which 
preside  over  them.  He  puts  the  c.ase  in 
this  way.  If  any  one  was  to  say  to  the 
Protestant  Church  in  France,  “You  shall 
have  no  synods,  no  central  power  of  ex- 
tern.illy  controlling  your  affairs;  each  of 
your  local  churches  will  remain  isolated 
and  independent  to  do  as  it  ple.ases,  and 
to  decide  according  to  its  own  will  the 
great  questions  w'hich  interest  Protest.int- 
ism” — would  not  this  be  held  to  be  a  di¬ 
rect  infringement  with  the  liberties  of  the 
Protestant  Church  ?  Or,  if  the  British 
Parliament,  in  granting  to  the  Homan 
Catholics  permission  to  profess  their  faitli 
openly,  h.ad  yet  interdicted  them  liom 
holding  .any  relations  with  the  Papacy — 
these  relations  forming  an  essential  part 
of  the  Homan  Catholic  religion — could  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  be  s.aid  to  exist  in  England  ? 
Could  the  English  Catholics  be  satisfied 
with  a  measure  of  liberty  which  interfer¬ 
ed  with  one  of  the  fundamental  provi¬ 
sions  of  their  ecclesiastical  constitution  ? 

“  No  one,”  M.  Guizot  argues,  “  can  be  ignor¬ 
ant  tliat,  independently  of  religious  doginus,  two 
essential  characteristics  dfstinguisli  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  has  a  general  and  sole  head,  whom  all  Catho¬ 
lics,  however  scattered  abroad  in  different  states, 
acknowledge.  This  head  is  at  once  the  spirit¬ 
ual  prince  of  Catholicism,  and  the  tempornl 
prince  of  a  small  European  state.  A  keen  de¬ 
bate  exists  at  present  on  this  subject.  Some 
profess  that  the  union  of  the  two  character.s  is 
not  necessary  to  the  Papacy,  and  that  it  might 
preserve  its  spiritual  power  without  retaining  its 
temporal  sovereignty.  Others  maintain  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  tem  jK)ral  sovereignty  for  the  free  and 
certain  exercise  of  the  spiritual  power.  I  do  not 
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enter  into  thi.s  debate.  I  do  not  examine  here  the 
system  of  government  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
it  is  its  liberty,  and  its  right  to  liberty,  only  that 
1  defend.  The  twofold  character  of  the  Papacy 
is  a  fact  consecrated  by  ages— a  fact  developed 
and  upheld  throughout  all  vicissitudes,  all  strug¬ 
gles,  all  distractions  of  Christendom.  And  yet 
we  believe  it  psosible  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
this  fact,  and  to  alter  it  at  pleasure,  and  even 
destroy  it,  without  interfering  with  the  religious 
liberty  of  the  Catholics !  AV’e  can  despoil  the 
spiritual  chief  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  a  char¬ 
acter  and  a  position  which  this  Church  forages 
has  looked  upon  as  the  garantee  of  its  independ¬ 
ence,  and  yet  pretend  that  we  do  not  trammel 
and  mutilate  Catholicism  I  There  are  even 
tho.se  who  maintain  that  the  Catholic  Church 
has  never  hitherto  lieen  free,  but  is  only  about 
to  be  so.  free  C/<uich  is  the  principle  which 
some  maintain  in  the  name  of  tlic  State,  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  State  is  taking  away  from 
the  Cliurch  its  constitution  and  its  property  !” 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  remarks, 
■which  we  consider  it  due  to  M.  Guizot  to 
give  in  full,  what  is  the  peculiar  and  very 
unusual  position  he  occuj»ies  as  a  Prote.st- 
ant  thinker  and  politician.  It  was  not  to 
be  e.\pected  that  we  should  find  him  echo¬ 
ing  the  commonplaces  of  political  I’rotest- 
antism  which  are  familiar  among  ourselves. 
From  the  author  of  the  History  of  Civil 
izadon  we  would  not  anticipate  any  de¬ 
preciatory  or  even  rigorous  criticism  of 
the  Homan  Catholic  Church.  We  re¬ 
member  the  very  broad  and  tolerant 
views  of  that  work,  which  was  among 
the  first  to  set  in  a  popular  light  before 
Protestants  the  great  civilizing  agency 
of  the  Uoman  Church,  as  it  extended 
its  influence  over  the  barbarian  nation¬ 
alities  which  had  overwhelmed  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  l.andmarks  of  the  ancient  em¬ 
pire  of  the  West.  To  a  mind  of  such 
expansive  historical  sympathy  as  M.  Gui¬ 
zot's,  which  looks  at  Christ iaiiity  not  so 
much  .as  a  system  of  definite  truth  as 
a  great  social  institution,  it  is  tiaturul  to 
regard  Uoman  Catholicism  not  merely 
kindly,  but  benevolently.  Its  dogmatic 
errors,  and  even  its  practical  delinquen¬ 
cies,  hill  into  the  shade ;  while  its  his¬ 
torical  grandeur,  its  beneficent  influences, 
its  notable  deeds  of  piety  and  charity,  its 
world-wide  fame,  and  now  its  worhl-wide 
‘Borrows,  come  prominently  into  light. 

Admitting  all  these,  however — grant¬ 
ing  so  far  the  historical  posiiion  of  M. 
Guizot,  the  accuracy  of  which  it  is  not 
our  part  at  present  to  dispute — it  .appears 
to  us  that  a  fair  reply  may  be  made  to  his 
argument  out  of  the  very  concessions  now 


made.  For,  whence,  we  may  ask,  have 
come  the  present  attacks  upon  the  tempor¬ 
al  power  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Uoman  Catholic  Church,  supimsing 
that  its  integrity  is  involved  in  the  m.ain- 
tenance  of  its  temporal  sovereignty  '{  It 
may  please  our  author  to  look  uptm  these 
attacks  as  the  expression  of  a  merely  re¬ 
volutionary  and  destructive  spirit.  Uut 
this  is  not  a  view  that  can  satisfy  any 
political  student,  who  is  able  without 
prejudice  to  contemplate  the  course  of 
events.  It  is  notorious  that  they  have 
been  long  preparing  —  that  they  have 
not  been  directed  in  any  degree  by  the 
dogmatic  prejudices  of  Protestants;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  sprung  up  in 
the  bosom  of  Catholicism  itself,  and  been 
directed  by  those  who  profess  themselves 
devoted  Catholics.  Is  it  not  |M)ssible, 
then — taking  the  broadest  historical  view 
of  the  question — that  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pap.acy  has  outlived  its  useful- 
nes.s,  and  that  it  is  falling  to  pieces  of 
its  own  corruption  ?  It  is  not  a  case 
of  violence,  so  much  as  of  internal  dis¬ 
solution.  For  more  than  a  dozen  years 
now,  the  Papacy  has  only  been  pre¬ 
served  in  its  temporal  sovereignty  by 
French  bayonets.  Let  these  bayonets 
be  witlnlrawn,  and  the  dec.ayed  fabric 
would  not  stand  a  day'.  And  is  not 
this  suflicient  proof  that  the  law  of  hi.^- 
torical  progress  has  overtaken  the  Papal 
power,  and  that  this  power  is  destined 
to  enter  on  a  new  career,  or  take  some 
new  development  in  the  very  act  of  part¬ 
ing  with  its  outworn  temporal  char.acter  ? 

M.  Guizot  is  not  insensible  to  this  \iew 
of  the  question,  but  he  puts  it  aside,  and 
brings  prominently  into  view  the  aggres¬ 
sive  character  of  the  Piedmontese  policy. 
“  In  order  to  attain  its  ends.  Piedmont,” 
he  s.ay8,  “is  obliged  to  trample  under 
foot  the  rights  of  nations  in  des[)oiling 
the  l*ope  of  the  estates  of  which  he  is 
sovereign,  just  as  it  tramples  under  foot 
the  rights  of  religions  liberty  in  over¬ 
turning  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  head. 
Such  necessities,”  he  adds,  “  are  the  coa- 
demn.ation  of  the  policy  which  impose 
them.”  But  surely  he  overlooks  here  en¬ 
tirely  the  m.ain  justifleation  of  the  I’ied- 
montese  policy.  Why  has  it  been  forced 
into  this  position  of  active  hostility  to 
tlie  I*apacy  ?  Is  it  from  the  mere  de¬ 
sire  of  aggression  ?  Is  it  even  solely 
from  the  legitimate  impulse  to  possess 
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Rome  as  tlie  national  capital  of  the ' 
Italian  kingdom  —  a  political  necessity 
which  is  owned  by  onr  author?  Is  it 
not  also,  and  more  urgently  than  all, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  has  lost  all  power  of  self-protection, 
and  is  in  consequence  a  center  of  dis¬ 
turbance  and  revolutionary  excitement 
for  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Italy?  The 
Pope  has  ceased  to  govern.  If  the  French 
troops  were  withdrawn,  his  power  would 
collapse  forthwith,  and  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  would  be.  Piedmont  or  anarchy. 
Tliis  is  a  necessity,  surely,  which  must 
excuse  such  a  movement  as  that  of  Pied¬ 
mont — a  movement  which,  in  all  the  cir- 
custances,  has  been  singularly  character¬ 
ized  by  an  absence  of  violence — by  the 
W'eapons  of  rational  argument  and  expos¬ 
tulation,  rather  than  of  revolution. 

The  pervading  fallacy  of  .the  volume 
before  us,  lies  in  the  complacent  assump¬ 
tion  throughout,  of  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  Italian  movement.  It 
is  needless  to  argue  about  a  name ;  and 
this  movement  may  or  may  not  be  pro¬ 
perly  styled  revolutionary.  But  M.  Gui¬ 
zot  is  too  well  informed  a  student  of  his¬ 
tory  not  to  know  that  there  are  two  very 
different  kinds  of  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment —  the  one  theoretical  and  anarchi¬ 
cal  ;  the  other,  moral  and  well-ordered — 
the  issue  of  necessities  which  are  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  yet  which  aims  to  guide 
rather  than  to  disturb.  The  plotting  of 
Mazzini  and  Ins  coufrires  may  be  of  the 
former  kind.  It  has  been  marked  through¬ 
out  by  that  “  logic  which  stifles  justice 
and  reason,”  as  our  author  says.  It  lived 
in  a  region  of  i<leas ;  it  fed  itself  on 
theories.  It  designecl  the  destruction 
of  the  Papacy,  because  It  was  opposed 
to  its  ideal  schemes.  We  may  grant 
that  the  .argument  of  our  author  applies 
to  such  a  system  of  revolution.  But  it 
is  the  peculiar  boast  of  the  recent  and 
jwesent  movement  in  Italy,  that  it  is  of 
an  entirely  different  character.  It  has  not 
been  born  merely  of  i<leas  ;  it  has  not 
been  imshed  forward  under  the  impulse 
of  theories.  The  great  man  that  ini¬ 
tiated  it,  and  th.at  guided  it  till  its 
complicated  threads  fell  from  his  dying 
grasp,  no  doubt  cherished  his  own  lofty 
schemes.  He  saw  beyond  the  necessities 
of  the  hour  to  the  glorious  vision  of  an 
It.alian  kingdom,  united  and  completed ; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  at  the  consecpiences 
that  must  be  faced  in  pursuing  this  his 
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vision.  Like  every  other  great  statesman, 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  might  appear  revolution¬ 
ary,  when  once  he  had  etitered  on  his 
great  w’ork.  But  his  work  itself,  in  its 
origin  and  conception,  was  not  revolu¬ 
tionary,  but  conservative.  It  was  in  the 
interests  of  order,  a»ul  not  of  disorder. 
He  felt  the  Italian  soil  every  where  heav¬ 
ing  beneath  his  feet.  The  explosion,  he 
knew,  must  come.  It  was  not  the  radical 
but  the  constitutional  instinct  that  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  it.  He  watched  and 
saw  his  opportunity,  and  seized  it  with 
I  the  hand  of  a  consummate  master  ;  but 
he  did  not  excite  the  forces  that  made  it. 
Neither  he,  nor  .any  one  concerned  in  the 
movement,  did  so.  This  was  the  work  of 
the  long  train  of  Italian  misgovernment 
under  Austrian  inspiration.  This  had 
wrought  its  inevitable  issue ;  it  had  at 
length  become  intolerable.  The  national 
feeling  was  at  length  roused  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  it  could  hold  no  longer ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  Austrian  power  broken 
by  the  help  of  the  arms  of  France,  than 
the  excited  feeling  burst  its  bounds  every 
where ;  and  the  idea  of  a  united  Italy  be¬ 
came  not  merely  a  dream,  but  an  ap¬ 
proaching  fact. 

It  is  the  absence  of  any  recognition  of 
this  popular  movement  in  Italy  that  ren¬ 
ders  M.  Guizot's  ehiborate  argument  en¬ 
tirely  without  value — without  apf)lication 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  He  every 
where  reasons  as  if  the  Italian  movement 
were  a  mere  private  affair  of  M.  Cavour, 
got  up  by  him  and  others  to  serve  their 
own  purposes.  At  the  best,  he  sees,  or 
pretends  to  see,  no  where  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  state  intrigue,  and  the  revolution¬ 
ary  mechanism  which  has  been  here  and 
there  necessarily  called  into  operation 
These,  which  are  the  mere  symptoms  of 
the  re.al  state  of  national  excitement  in 
Italy,  are  to  hitli  every  thing.  But  surely 
it  does  not  re<piire  his  historical  penetra¬ 
tion  to  know  that  a  great  national  move¬ 
ment,  like  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
Italy,  is  not  to  be  got  up  by  any  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  st.aU*-craft,  nor  even  bv  any  im¬ 
pulses  of  revolutionary  dogmatism. 

He  mourns  over  the  expulsion  of  the 
local  governing  powders  in  Tuscany  and 
Parmii,  and  in  Naples.  An  It.ali.an  Con¬ 
federation,  he  thinks,  would  have  assured 
Italian  liberty  better  than  “Piedmontese 
domination  under  the  name  of  Italian 
unity.”  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
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would  have  imbibed  Italiaa  Bympathies, 
and  given  himself  to  the  cause  of  Italian 
liberty,  as  soon  as  the  Austrym  tyranny 
was  broken  ;  and  even  tlie  King  of  Na¬ 
ples  would  have  learned  to  identify  him¬ 
self  with  the  national  interests,  and  given 
himself  to  the  task  of  liberal  government. 
All  this  is  barely  possible ;  but  who  can 
believe  it  probable.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Italian  people  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  any  such  regeneration  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  governments.  Had  they  not  been 
tried  over  and  again,  and  found  wanting? 
Had  not  Naples  been  placed  under  the 
ban  of  civilized  diplomacy  ?  And  all 
without  efiect.  It  had  gone  on  from 
worse  to  worse,  until  the  Bourbon  dynas¬ 
ty  had  become  utterly  odious — a  thing  to 
be  swept  away  before  the  first  breath  of 
national  commotion.  Could  any  thing  but 
a  genuine  national  sympathy  have  enabled 
GaribuldPs  volunteers  to  march  triumph¬ 
antly,  as  they  did,  from  I’alermo  to  Na- 
les  ?  Could  any  thing  but  an  utter 
ankruptcy  of  all  moral  respect  and  au¬ 
thority  have  driven  a  king  and  queen — 
the  latter  not  without  heroic  qualities — 
forth  from  tlieir  heretlitary  dominions 
without  commiseration,  or  tlie  regrets  of 
any  but  those  degraded  or  bigoted  classes 
of  the  community  which  hatl  shared  with 
them  in  their  tyranny — its  tools  or  its 
advisers  ? 

And  to  return  to  our  more  immediate 
subject,  the  Papacy.  Do  not  all  things 
make  it  evident  that,  as  a  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  incorrigible — Incapable  of  im- 
jtrovement?  Let  it  be  that  the  union  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  ])ower  luis 
hitherto  constituted  its  peculmr  character 
as  a  government.  Let  it  be  that  this 
union  is  an  hi>torical  inheritance,  and  not 
a  wicked  imposture.  Our  author  argues 
this  at  length.  The  peculiar  chara'  ter  of 
the  Pa))al  government,  he  maintains,  is 
a  growth  of  liistoiical  necessity,  and  not 
of  pretended  principle  and  unscrupulous 
ambition.  These  have  had  their  intlueuce 
in  forming  it,  as  many  other  governments 
in  the  world.  But  historical  exigency  is 
its  true  explanation.  The  Papacy  .ac<(uir- 
cd  territory  first  in  Rome,  then  in  the 
neighborhood,  then  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  by  successive  and  divei^se  titles — in 
the  first  instjince,  as  a  municipal  magis¬ 
tracy,  and  finally,  as  a  territorial  sover- 
eigntv,  exercising  the  full  rights  of  r<»yal- 
ty.  Its  i>os8essions  and  sovereign  author¬ 
ity  have  come  to  the  Papacy  as  a  natural 
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appendix  and  necessary  support  of  its 
great  religious  position,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  that  position  has  developed  and 
strengthened.  The  donations  of  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne,  M.  Guizot  urges,  were 
merely  among  the  chief  incidents  of  a 
progress  that  was  inevitable  in  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Rome,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  popular 
regard  and  royal  deference. 

But  supposing  all  granted  that  may  be 
said  on  this  subject  of  the  venerable  his¬ 
torical  grandeur  of  the  Papacy  as  a  tem¬ 
poral  sovereignty,  this  is  no  valid  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  perpetuity  of  that 
sovereignty.  It  may  not  the  less  be  ef¬ 
fete  and  worn  out,  that  it  has  existed  so 
long  and  is  so  venerable  with  years.  It 
is,  in  fact,  of  the  very  antiquity  of  its 
machinery,  and  the  immobility  that  comes 
from  the  pressure  of  its  long-descended 
traditions,  that  much  of  its  practical  inef- 
ficacy  for  any  thing  save  oppression  arises. 
It  is  dying,  well-nigh  dead,  just  because 
it  is  so  old.  Even  if  we  could  look  at  it 
from  M.  GuizoPs  point  of  view,  with  a 
fond  regret  for  its  great  history  and  its 
many  renowned  traditions,  we  should  yet 
be  unable  to  see  any  grounds  for  perpe¬ 
tuating  a  power  that  had  lost  all  vitality 
and  capacity  of  good.  The  “sick  man” 
can  not  be  saved,  when  his  sickness  is  so 
obviously  unto  death. 

Rut  we  must  not  forget  that  H.  Gui¬ 
zot’s  point  of  view  is  a  singular  one  for  a 
Protestant.  He  knows  full  well  that  there 
are  not  many  Protest.ants,  even  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  that  can  be  brought  to  see  the  mat¬ 
ter  sirnjdy  in  the  historical  light  in  which 
he  contemplates  it.  The  vehement  disap¬ 
probation  which  his  words  called  forth 
when  they  were  first  uttered,  was  enough 
to  show’  this.  And  our  Rritish  Protest¬ 
antism  could  much  less  regard  such  words 
favorably.  It  mav  be  that  it  is  less  toler¬ 
ant— less  gill  ed  with  historic  sympat  hy ;  but 
assuredly  it  has  not  learned  to  dissociate 
from  the  Papacy  its  dogmatic  and  impious 
pretensions,  and  to  regard  it  merely  as  an 
oppressed  institution— as  a  suffering  cau^e 
— even  in  its  present  extremity.  That 
extremity  m.ay  not  be  a  subject  of  vehe¬ 
ment  congratulation  to  British  Protestants, 
There  are  many  among  them  who  have 
no  disposition  to  rejoice  over  the  helpless 
miseries  of  an  old  man,  who  is  only  able 
to  maintain  his  seat  by  the  help  of  the 
arms  of  one  whom  he  is  yet  forced  to  re¬ 
gard  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Not 
S3 
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even  Dr.  Gumming,  vre  fancy,  has  the 
heart  to  rejoice  over  such  a  plight. 

Yet  neither  British  nor  French  Protest¬ 
ants  can  put  out  of  sight  the  impiety  and 
crimes  which  have  made  the  Papacy  infa¬ 
mous  as  a  power  of  spiritual  oppression, 
and  frequently  of  civil  disorder,  throughout 
many  stages  of  its  career.  They  can  not 
forget,  what  M.  Guizot  seems  to  do,  that 
there  are  not  merely  developments,  but 
stern  retributions,  in  history.  And,  now 
that  the  hour  of  weakness  and  darkness 
has  come  to  the  Papacy,  they  do  not  re¬ 
joice,  but  neither  do  they  remonstrate. 
They  pause,  and  look  on  with  earnest  anx¬ 
iety.  They  watch  the  movement  of  the 
drama,  and  they  are  prepared  to  welcome 
the  result. 

Certainly  there  is  no  intelligent  Pro¬ 
testant  in  this  country  who  sees,  in  the 
present  disaster  of  the  Papacy,  the  mere 
maneuvers  of  Count  Cavour,  or  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  Piedmontese  policy.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  operation  of 
these,  the  oflTect  has  not  been  jiroduced  by 
them.  It  has  been  coming  slowly,  but 
inevitably,  for  years.  The  ruin  has  been 
working  for  generations.  A  higher  finger 
than  that  of  any  earthly  policy  has  writ¬ 
ten  decay  on  a  fiibric  which  once  towered 
so  proudly,  and,  exalting  itself  to  the 
skies,  so  often  forgot  the  Christian  spirit 
of  which  it  professed  to  be  the  embodi¬ 
ment. 


[April, 

It  may  be  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pope’s  temporal  sovereignty  may  leave 
Italy  very  much  changed  from  the  Italy  of 
tradition  and  historical  association.  But, 
valuable  as  these  elements  of  civilization 
are — and  we  would  not  wish  to  underrate 
their  value — there  are  yet  higher  and  more 
valuable  elements  of  human  well-being. 
The  moral  springs  of  civilization  are  deeper 
than  any  mere  traditions,  and  may  require 
to  be  purified  and  enriched  at  the  expense 
of  associations  that  are  no  longer  adorn- 
menta  of  the  living,  but  merely  trappings 
of  the  dead.  Whatever  may  ne  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  Papacy — whether  its  tempor¬ 
al  |>ower  may  pass  away  swiftly  in  name 
as  in  reality,  or  linger  still  for  some  years 
— we  can  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  glori¬ 
ous  future  before  regenerated  and  united 
Italy.  The  aspirations  of  freedom  gather 
around  it  from  every  land.  There  is  that 
in  M.  Guizot’s  heart  that  witnesses  to  his 
hopes  fork,  notwithstanding  his  fears  and 
his  prejudices.  His  chivalry  in  behalf  of 
the  Pope  has  obscured,  but  not  extinguish¬ 
ed,  his  faith  in  human  progress.  Let  him 
rest  assured  that  the  interests  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  will  only  suffer,  in  the  great 
crisis  through  w’hich  Italy  is  passing,  so 
far  as  is  necessary  to  the  higher  interests 
of  the  It.alian  nation,  and  the  advancement 
of  European  civilization. 
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Stkrn  Roman  nose,  and  high  white 
forehead,  with  beautiful  soft  hair,  which 
showed  no  symptoms  of  grayness  or  de¬ 
cay.  Yes,  It  would  have  made  a  fine 
picture,  had  it  ever  been  finished.  You 
want  to  know  why  it  was  not ;  well,  be 
patient  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  yon  all 
about  it. 

I  was  butler  to  the  late  Sir  Frederick, 
and,  from  causes  and  reasons  which  it 
does  not  matter  about  detailing,  I  was 
very  much  in  my  lady’s  confidence,  as  I 
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had  been  in  her  husband’s.  I  say  this 
that  you  may  not  question  how  or  why 
such  and  such  things  came  to  my  know¬ 
ledge;  my  lady  being  pleased  to  make 
of  me  more  a  counselor  and  friend,  than 
a  superannuated  servant.  I  me.ant  to 
begin  my  story  at  Christmas,  but  I  must 
just  go  back  a  month  to  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  the  picture.  I  remember  it  well. 
The  young  baronet — that  is,  the  present 
Sir  Frederick — was  about  to  leave  home 
for  a  month,  to  return  on  Christmas-eve  ; 
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and  they  were  sitting  together,  just  be¬ 
fore  parting,  liimsclf,  his  mother,  and  a 
young  lady,  who  had  been  wUh  my  lady 
about  a  year  as  a  sort  of  comjianion  ;  for 
Sir  Fre(lerick  was  often  away,  and  iny 
lady  disliked  solitude. 

They  were  talking  about  a  fashiona¬ 
ble  artist  who  was  then  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

“  lie  has  taken  the  Honorable  Miss 
Courtenay,”  said  my  lady,  “  and  every 
body  considers  it  a  splendid  portrait. 
She  is  very  beautiful.” 

“  Haughty,  rather,”  said  Sir  Frederick 
indilferently.  “  But  now  I  think  of  it, 
you  should  have  had  yours  taken,  mother. 
\Vhy  don’t  you  ?” 

My  lady  frowned  a  little  at  his  indifter- 
cnce  to  the  name  she  liad  mentioned,  but 
then  a  pleased  smile  stole  over  her  face  as 
it  turned  to  her  son. 

“  Do  you  wish  for  an  old  woman's  like¬ 
ness,  Frederick  ?” 

“  Certainly,  if  you  mean  yourself.  But 
it  is  a  libel  to  call  yourself  an  old  wo¬ 
man.” 

Then  the  baronet  wished  them  good- 
by  ;  a  reminder  from  his  mother  follow¬ 
ing  him  that  he  must  on  no  account  ■de- 
hay  his  return,  as  there  was  to  be  a  grand 
party  on  Christmas-eve  to  celebrate  it. 

A  half-smile  was  on  Sir  Frederick’s 
lips,  and  he  turned  .and  looked  into  the 
room  again,  as  though  to  say  some  addi¬ 
tional  parting  words  to  Miss  Prescott,  his 
mother’s  companion,  but  her  head  was 
bent  steadily  over  her  work,  and  she 
never  stirred. 

Some  time  after  that,  I  knew  that  the 
fashionable  artist  was  coming  to  Uikc  my 
lady’s  portrait. 

“  I  wished  to  have  it  finished  before 
Sir  Frederick  returns,”  said  my  lady  ; 

‘‘  but  the  gentleman  is  so  much  engaged, 
that  I  suppose  it  will  be  impossible.  My 
dear” — to  Miss  Prescott — “  you  will  read 
to  me  during  the  sittings,  that  I  may  for¬ 
get  what  is  going  on.  People  never  look 
lifelike  when  they  know  they  are  being 
per|»etnated.” 

The  picture  was  begun,  and  the  voice 
of  the  young  companion  might  have 
charmed  the  jtainter  as  well  as  his  sitter 
into  forgetfulness,  to  judge  from  the  slow 
progress  he  made ;  but  they  tell  me  that 
IS  always  the  way  with  a  great  genius. 

The  month  passed  away,  and  all  was 
bustle  and  preparation.  You  think  it  j 
Cold  now,  perhaps,  but  one  such  winter  I 


as  that  was  is  enough  in  a  person’s  life¬ 
time.  The  robins  were  dead  about  the 
hedgerows,  and  throstles  and  blackbirds 
lay  cold  in  the  pathways,  with  their  lit¬ 
tle  claws  sticking  up,  as  though  in  mute 
deprecation  of  the  bitter  snow  which  fell 
upon  them.  But,  in  spite  of  the  cold, 
no  hands  were  busier  among  the  laurels 
and  Christmas  roses  than  the  hands  of 
Annie  l*re.scott.  I  like  to  think  of  her 
as  she  was  then,,  and  fancy,  as  I  can 
sometimes,  that  the  last  few  years  are 
all  a  dream  of  my  worn-out  old  brain. 
There  was  a  gladness  about  her  always, 
orphan  though  she  was,  and  friendless ; 
perhaps  it  was  that  she  knew  of  a  Friend 
whom  none  trust  in  vain — I  don’t  know  ; 
I  only  know  that  if  she  h.ad  been  a  Trent 
born  I  could  not  have  loved  her  better 
than  I  did.  But  at  this  time  there  was 
a  greater  charm  about  her  even  than 
usual — a  softened  grace,  a  sort  of  hush 
of  expectation,  and  an  unusual  tender¬ 
ness  toward  Lady  Trent;  and  my  lady, 
in  her  rare  gentle  mood.s,  was  wont  to 
stroke  her  hair,  and  call  lier  “  my  child,” 
and  “  my  dear  little  girl,”  and  say  she 
should  be  lost  without  her. 

My  lady  might  have  been  more  pru¬ 
dent,  but  iu  her  great  pride  and  absorp¬ 
tion  in  her  own  plans,  it  never  entered  her 
head  that  any  thing  could  mar  them. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  decorations  for  that  i>arty,  but  I  can 
not,  and  nothing  is  worse  than  a  weak 
description.  The  rooms  were  thrown 
open,  blazing  with  light ;  the  chande¬ 
liers  laughed  upon  the  wreaths  of  holly 
and  the  beautifid  flowers  ;  the  musicians 
were  assembled,  and  had  begun  a  little 
toying  with  their  instruments;  and  yet 
Sir  Frederick  was  not  come  ;  at  least 
no  one  thought  he  was ;  but  as  I  w'atch- 
cd  my  lady  pass  down  the  rooms  into 
a  conservatory,  which  formed  a  sort  of 
finish  to  the  prospect,  a  man’s  step  came 
(piickly  behind  me,  and  Sir  Frederick 
held  out  his  hand,  as  he  always  did,  to 
greet  me. 

“  Where  is - ” 

I  did  not  wait  for  him  to  finish,  but 
pointed  to  the  conservatory,  telling  him 
my  lady  was  there. 

“  Oh ! — my  mother,”  said  Sir  Frederick, 
looking  round  vacantly.  Then  he  recol¬ 
lected  himself.  “  In  there,  is  she  ?” 

And  he  marched  off  toward  the  con¬ 
servatory.  1  saw  him  come  out  with  my 
lady  on  his  arm,  looking  as  proud  as 
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Judo,  and  never  noticing  her  son’s  rather 
absent  manner  and  slow  step.  The  lat¬ 
ter  quickened,  however,  suddenly,  as 
Lady  Trent  called  out :  “  Annie,  child, 
where  are  yon  hiding  ?  Come  and  speak 
to  Sir  Frederick.” 

And  Miss  Prescott  came  forward  fi*om 
her  corner.  I  have  said  before  that  I 
am  not  apt  at  description,  so  I  shall  only 
say  of  Miss  Prescott  that  I  have  never 
seen  any  one  or  any' thing  so  beautiful 
as  she  was  that  night  in  her  simple 
dress,  with  the  holly-berries  glancing  in 
her  hair.  I  was  not  surprised  that  my 
lady  stopped  short  and  surveyed  her  with 
a  look  that  had  certainly  more  surprise 
than  pleasure  in  it ;  nor  did  I  wonder  at 
the  glow  which  came  over  Sir  Frederick’s 
£ice  as  be  held  her  hand  for  a  moment. 

“  Umph !”  said  my  lady  shortly.  “  That 
will  do,  child.  Is  anyone  come?  You 
had  better  see  if  you  can  be  of  use.” 

By  and  by,  the  rooms  began  to  fill. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  define  my  position 
in  Lady  Trent’s  establishment,  but  I  hard¬ 
ly  know  how.  I  was  not  butler  any 
longer ;  my  lady  generally  liked  me  to 
be  near  her,  and  to  take  her  ordei-s, 
and  also  to  listen  to  her  outbursts  of 
anger  or  pride,  when  any  thing  annoyed 
her ;  nay,  she  liked  even  to  ask  ray  ad¬ 
vice,  too,  though,  of  course,  she  never 
followed  it. 

I  was  near  my  lady  when  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Miss  Courtenay  and  her  brother 
were  announced,  and  seeing  the  sparkle 
in  her  eye  as  she  went  fiirward  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  it  came  over  me  like  a  flash 
of  light  that  there  was  a  plan  in  Lady 
Trent’s  busy  brain  which  would  fail,  and 
bring  trouble  over  the  house. 

Sir  Frederick  also  was  occupied  among 
the  guests,  and  his  mother’s  eye  passed 
from  Miss  Courtenay  to  him  proudly. 
Well,  he  was  a  son  to  be  proud  of,  but 
not  with  such  a  pride  as  hers.  He  was 
young,  only  wanting  a  few  weeks  of  his 
majority,  and  handsome,  as  all  the  Trents 
were.  But  as  I  looked*  from  one  to  the 
other,  I  saw  in  his  straight  black  brows ' 
and  resolute  mouth  that  if  his  wdsbes 
clashed  with  those  of  his  mother,  she 
would  find  that  he  was  a  Trent  in  dis¬ 
position  as  well  as  in  feature,  and  no  baby 
to  be  coCrced  into  doing  her  will. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  a  history  of 
the  party ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  all 
went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,  but  my 
old  eyes  ached  with  the  light  and  the 
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dazzling  dresses  and  movements  of  the 
dancers.  Sir  Frederick  h.ad  been  dancing 
with  Miss  Courtenay,  and  they  came  up 
together  to  Lady  Trent  laughing. 

“We  have  been  talking  about  your 
great  lion,  the  artist,  mother.  Miss  Cour¬ 
tenay  has  fallen  in  love  with  something 
he  calls  his  painting-blouse,  and  wants  all 
mankind  to  adopt  the  costume.” 

“  I  merely  made  the  remark  that  it 
was  foreign-looking  and  becoming,”  said 
Miss  Courtenay,  turning  round  to  favor 
me  with  a  look  of  scornful  amazement.  I 
daresay  she  did  wonder  at  my  imperti¬ 
nence  in  venturing  to  stand  where  I  might 
breathe  the  same  air  as  she  did. 

“It  pot  me  in  mind,  however,”  said 
Sir  Freilerick,  “  of  my  picture — yours,  I 
mean — that  is,  the  one  you  promised  me; 
so  I  came  to  ask  how  it  advances.  Is  it 
finished  ?” 

“Not  quite.  They  tell  me  three  or 
four  more  sittings  will  be  necessary.” 

The  baronet  made  a  grimace.  “  I  want¬ 
ed  to  judge  of  the  lion’s  style.  May  one 
look  at  it  ?” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Miss  Court en.ay.  “  You 

should  never  look  at - ’s  pictures  in  an 

unfinished  state.  Have  patience.  If  you 
really  want  to  judg§  of  the  style,  you  can 
see  mine.” 

They  pa.ssed  on  ;  and  my  lady,  turning 
to  me,  saw  that  I  was  watching  them,  as 
she  was.  Her  thoughts  would  not  be  re¬ 
strained,  but  came  out  exultingly :  “  A 
handsome  couple,  Radford.” 

I  bit  my  lips,  and  made  a  venture.  I 
hardly  know  why  I  did  it,  knowing 
that  I  should  do  no  good  ;  but  it  grieved 
me  to  see  my  lady  settling  in  her  own 
mind  a  thing  which  I  felt  would  never 
come  to  pass.  “Yes,”  I  said  deferent  i.ally  ; 
“  but  not  equally  matched — not  suited  to 
each  other.” 

“  Why  not  ?”  asked  my  lady  sharply. 

“  I  can  not  pretend  to  judge,”  I  said 
with  greak  meekness ;  “  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  haughty  wife  would  never  do 
for  Sir  Frederick.  Something  gentler 
and  quieter - ” 

“  Silence  !”  cried  my  lady  still  more 
sharply.  “  You  know  nothing  about  it, 
James  Radford.” 

And  I  was  silent.  But  I  did  know 
something  about  it,  for  all  that ;  and  I 
knew  also  why  my  lady’s  eyes  followed 
her  son’s  movements  so  anxiously,  and 
why  there  had  come  upon  her  suddenly 
a  nervous  disquiet,  which  she  tried  to 
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shake  ofT,  and  could  not.  She  was  think- !  had  not  known  that  a  straggle  must 
iiig  if — there  was  hardly  a  possibility —  j  come. 

but  if  he  should  disappoint  her  in  that  j  “I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Frederick,” said 
matter.  my  lady,  in  her  c.almest  voice.  “  In  a  few 

I  w.as  thinking  of  this  also  in  a  dreamy  weeks,  you  will  be  of  age.” 
sort  of  way,  when,  by  the  merest  ch.ance,  “  Yes.” 

having  been  on  an  errand  for  my  lady,  “  Thinking  as  I  do,”  proceeded  her  la- 
I  found  myself  entangled  in  a  curtain  dyship  slowly,  “  that  it  is  ab.solutely  ne- 
which  had  hidden  one  part  of  the  con-  cessary  for  a  man  of  your  rank  and  posi- 
servatory.  As  my  arm  pushed  it  aside,  tion  to  marry  early,  I  have  not  heard 
I  saw  two  figures  within,  and  I  knew  without  anxiety  the  gossip  which  rumor 
at  once  instinctively  who  they  were.  A  has  from  time  to  time  set  afloat  respect- 
white  little  hand,  which  had  been  per- !  ing  your  attentions  to  different  young  la- 
haps  resting  on  Sir  Frederick’s  ai-m,  was  |  dies.  I  have,  however,  the  greatest  trust 
clasped  closely  in  his  fingers,  and  he  was  |  in  you  ;  and  when  the  world  took  your 
drawing  it  nearer  to  him,  as  though  he  |  name  on  its  lips,  and  joined  it  to  that  of 
would  never  let  it  go  again  ;  and  his  head  one  every  way  worthy  —  I  mean  Miss 
W'as  bent  to  look  down  into  the  face,  Courten.ay - ” 

which  I  could  hardly  see  for  the  leaves  “You  are  joking,  mother !”  burst  out 
of  a  great  or.ange  plant — I  knew  whose  Sir  Frederick.  “Miss  Courten.ay  •would 
it  w.a.s,  though — and  I  heard  him  H.ay  :  as  soon  marry  the  man  in  the  moon.” 

“  My  darling,  to-morrow  I  will  tell  her.  My  lady  smiled — a  wan,  forced  smile. 

Have  no  fears ;  she  can  not  help  loving  “  You  are  modest,  Frederick.  Sup- 

you.”  pose  I  were  able  to  assure  you  that  Miss 

All  this  has  taken  longer  to  write  than  '  Courtenay  thinks - ” 

it  did  to  happen.  I  dropped  the  curtain,  j  “  It  doesn’t  make  a  spark  of  difference 
but  as  I  did  so,  my  eyes  met  the  eyes  of!  to  me  what  she  thinks,  or  does  not 
a  face  op|>osite — outside  the  conservatory, '  think.” 

but  looking  in.  •  I  “  You  speak  hastily,  and  without  consi- 

It  was  a  ghastly  face  ;  it  was  distorted  deration.  Recollect  that  a  man  in  your 
with  passion;  the  very  skin  seemed  stretch-  position  can  not  always  aflford  to  follow 
ed  tight  over  the  cheek-bones,  and  the  up  his  romantic  notions,  and  sacrifice  the 
eyes  shone  like  the  eyes  of  a  tigress.  j  future  to  a  piece  of  boyish  folly.  You 
It  was  my  Lady  Trent.  And  I  shud-  owe  it  to  yourself,  and  to  the  society  in 
dered,  thinking  to  myself  Sir  Frederick’s  which  your  wife  should  be  received,  to 
words :  “  She  can  not  help  loving  you.”  choose  one  whom  that  society  would  be 
I  knew  how  much  love  there  was  in  that  justified  in  receiving.  In  mentioning  MLss 
watcher’s  heart  for  one  who  had  dared  ;  Courtenay’s  evident  preference  for  you,  I 
to  thwart  her.  For  the  rest  of  that  night  |  can  not  help  seeing  that  in  all  the  country 

there  was  a  glamour  over  Sir  Frederick’s  ,  round  there  is  not  one  so  fit - ” 

eyes,  and  he  saw  no  alteration  in  his  j  “  To  rule  over  a  household  of  white 
mother’s  manner,  if,  indeed,  there  was  negroes,  and  worry  her  husband  into 
one ;  but  when  the  festivities  >vere  over, !  shooting  himself.” 

and  the  guests  all  gone,  she  bade  her  son  !  “  You  are  incoherent.  I  wish  you 

good-night,  or  rather  good-morning,  at !  would  speak  of  this  matter  seriously,  as 
once,  carrying  Annie  Prescott  away  with  one  in  which  I  am  vitally  interested.” 
her.  The  baronet  suppre.ssed  an  excla-  “  So  I  will,”  sjiid  Sir  Frederick,  again 
ination  of  annoyance;  it  was  useless  to  j  looking  round  discontentedly.  “I  am 
be  impatient,  and  to-morrow  would  settle  glad  you  have  given  me  an  opening.  In 

all.  [  lact,  I - ” 

Lady  Trent  was  not  down-.stairs  early  |  “  You  may  as  well  begin  your  break- 

the  next  morning,  but  she  was  first  in  fast,  Frederick,”  cried  my  laily,  in  a  voice 
the  breakfiist-room,  and  had  waited  pa- '  of  unusual  sharpness,  fur  she  wanted  to 
tiently  a  full  hour  before  Sir  Frederick  '  stop  his  confession.  “It  is  useless  to 
joined  her,  uttering  .an  excuse  for  his  lazi- 1  wait  for  Miss  Prescott.” 
ness.  Ilis  glance  of  inquiry  round  the  ■  “  Why  ?” 

room  did  not  pa.s8  unnoticed,  nor  his  look  “  Because  she  is  not  coming.” 
of  discontent,  and  yet  the  cup  in  Lady  “Xot  coming?” 

Trent’s  hand  was  as  steady  as  though  she  “  Not  coming.” 
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By  this  time,  a  little  bright  spot  stood 
on  each  of  my  lady’s  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  were  glistening.  When  Sir  F reder- 
ick  next  spoke,  he  looked  her  full  in  the 
face,  and  she  knew  that  she  must  answer 
him. 

“  Where  is  Miss  Prescott  ?” 

“  She  has  left  me,  and  has  gone  to  her 
friends.” 

“  What  friends  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know,  and  it  does  not  mat¬ 
ter.  Miss  Prescott,  the.  poor  companion, 
is  and  can  be  nothing  to  Sir  Frederick 
Trent,  that  be  should  make  such  searching 
inquiry  concerning  her.” 

“  Miss  Prescott  is  a  clergyman’s  daugh¬ 
ter  and  a  lady.  When  did  she  go?” 

“  This  morning.” 

Sir  Frederick  looked  at  the  window. 
The  snow-flakes  were  filling  the  air,  and 
dropping  silently  on  the  white  earth,  and 
the  branches  drooped  under  their  feathery 
burden.  Not  a  muscle  of  the  baronet’s 
face  moved,  but  it  was  a  shade  paler  than 
usual,  as  he  turned  to  the  table  and  ate 
his  breakfast  silently. 

Lady  Trent  was  astonished.  Could  it 
be  j)os8ible  that  she  had  mistaken  her 
son,  and  he  had  simply  been  amusing 
himself  with  the  little  companion,  since 
he  took  it  so  quietly  ?  At  any  rate,  she 
was  emboldened  to  return  to  Miss  Cour¬ 
tenay,  and  went  rambling  on  about  the 
duties  of  rank  and  position,  and  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  Honorable  George  Courte¬ 
nay  dying  unmarried,  even  if  be  survived 
the  old  lord,  w’hen  of  course  a  sister’s  son 
would  be  the  next  heir.  But  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  was  thinking  of  his  darling  out  in 
the  pitiless  snow  and  bitter  wind,  and  he 
heard  not  a  word  of  what  his  mother  was 
saying  to  him.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
little  soft  hand  lie  had  held  so  tight  in 
his  own,  never  dreaming,  alas !  that  this 
mother,  who  had  always  made  him  an 
idol,  would  now  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  wishes ;  he  w'as  thinking  of  the 
fair  hair  with  the  holly-berries  in  it — of 
the  blue  eyes  that  would  not  look  up  at 
him  as  he  spoke — and  of  the  little  wife  he 
had  vowed  to  cherish  and  to  love  as  his 
own  soul  forever.  Who  was  going  to 
part  them? 

So  he  got  up  from  the  table  quietly, 
with  his  face  very  pale,  but  his  lips  firm, 
and  when  he  reached  the  door,  he  said, 
holding  it  open :  “  Mother,  last  night  I 
promised  to  take  Annie  Prescott  to  my 
heart  and  home,  as  the  dearest  treasure 
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earth  holds  for  a  man.  Since  you  have 
turned  her  adrift,  and  will  not  tell  me 
where  she  is  gone,  I  am  going  to  seek 
her,  and  I  never  mean  to  come  back  till 
she  is  found.” 

Sir  Frederick  had  been  away  a  fort¬ 
night — a  weary  fortnight.  People  talk¬ 
ed  about  him,  and  wondered  at  his 
sudden  journey  ;  and  those  who  came  to 
call  on  my  lady  did  not  fail  to  express 
their  wonder.  But  she  bore  it  bravely, 
and  put  off*  the  questions  with  cheerful 
commonplaces.  You  see  she  was  not  the 
woman  to  show  how  the  fox’s  little  teeth 
w’ere  pinching  under  her  velvet  bodice. 
The  Signor  Something  —  I  forget  his 
name — had  called  once,  but  my  lady  was 
not  disposed  to  sit  to  him  then ;  he  must 
come  ag.ain. 

One  moniing,  I  was  summoned  to  Lady 
Trent’s  presence  earlier  than  usual ;  she 
was  sitting  at  a  writing-table  W’ith  a  letter 
before  her,  open,  and  another  sealed  and 
addressed.  It  was  one  of  my  lady’s  pe¬ 
culiarities  that  she  never  spoke  to  any 
one  without  looking  them  full,  and  almost 
savagely  in  the  face.  In  some  measure. 
Sir  Frederick  had  inherited  the  trick. 
She  turned  and  faced  me  then  as  usual, 
but  with  her  hands  clasped  together. 

“  I  have  kept  no  secrets  from  you, 
James  Badford.” 

I  bowed,  believing  her,  but  not  know¬ 
ing  exactly  what  to  say. 

“  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  son. 
He  has.found  the — the  person  he  went  in 

se.arch  of.  He -  You  can  read  it,  as 

I  wish  you  to  take  my  answer.” 

I  read  the  letter.  It  was  one  of  mixed 
appe.al  and  determination.  I  thought 
there  were  p.arts  of  it  which  ought  to 
have  softened  a  mother's  heart,  but  I 
suppose  they  did  not. 

“  The  answer  is  here,”  said  my  lady, 
giving  me  the  sealed  letter,  which  was 
addressed  to  a  hotel  in  Paris.  “  I  knew 
that  Miss  Prescott  was  gone  to  France, 
to  some  distant  relatives.  How  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  discovered  it,  I  do  not  know,  neither 
does  it  matter.  My  answer  to  his  letter 
is  a  solemn  oath  that  if  ho  persists  in  his 
folly  and  perj>etrate8  this  shameful  mar¬ 
riage,  I  will  never  see  his  face  again.  I 
will  keep  my  vow.  In  the  mean  time, 
Radford,  instead  of  sending  this  letter  by 
post,  I  wish  you  to  take  it,  because  there 
is  a  chance  that  the  sight  of  you,  and  the 
memories  you  bear  about  with  you,  may 
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bring  tlie  prodigal  to  a  better  mind.  If 
you  can  do  any  thing,  you  will  only  add 
still  more  to  the  gratitude  which  the 
Trents  owe  you.” 

I  attempted  no  remonstrance,  because 
I  knew  that  it  would  be  useless.  I  might 
have  urged  that  I  was  old,  and  unfit  for 
a  long  journey,  but  I  knew  what  my  lady 
would  think  of  such  an  excuse.  I  said, 
however,  merely  :  “  I  will  go,  but  I  shall 
not  succeed.” 

My  journey  was  interesting  to  myself, 
but  would  be  so  to  no  one  else.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  I  saw  Sir  Freder¬ 
ick,  and  gave  him  the  letter.  His  face 
grew'  very  pale  as  he  re.ad  it ;  then  ho 
turned  to  me,  with  my  lady’s  own  look. 

“  Radford,  tell  my  mother  that  I  came 


of  age  yesterday,  and  w'as  married  this 
morning.” 

There  w'.as  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
hurry  home  as  fast  as  I  could  And  yet, 
when  my  journey  was  over,  and  I  stood 
at  the  gate  of  the  lime  avenue,  I  lingered. 
The  interlaced  boughs  overhead  threw 
their  shadows  behind  me  and  before  me, 
and  a  sharp  east  wind  buffeted  me,  but  I 
lingered  because  I  dreaded  the  future. 
When  I  did  ^o  in  at  last,  I  found  that 
ray  lady  was  giving  a  sitting  to  the  fash¬ 
ionable  artist.  She  sent  for  me,  however, 
as  soon  as  she  heard  of  my  arrival,  and  I 
went  up,  almost  glad  of  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  to  dcl.ay,  as  I  thought,  my 
tidings. 

Rut  I  was  mistaken.  There  was  to  be 
no  delay,  though  she  looked  at  me  with 
eyes  which  expressed  absolutely  nothing. 

“What  new’s  have  you,  James  Rad¬ 
ford  ?” 

“  Madam,”  I  said,  “  I  w’as  too  late.” 

My  lady  got  up  and  went  to  look  at 
the  picture ;  she  ])ut  up  her  eye-glass  and 
examined  it  carefully. 

“A  pity  it  can  not  be  finished,”  she 
said  ;  “  but  .as  I  shall  never  look  like  that 
again,  I  will  have  nothing  more  done  to 
it.  Set  it  ag.ainst  the  w’.all,  Radford, 
and  let  it  remain  there  as  it  is.  Do  you 
hear  ?” 

And  Lady  Trent  left  the  room,  with  a 
bow  to  the  astonished  artist.  I  would 
have  followed  to  tell  her  Sir  Frederick’s 
me.ss.age  in  full,  but  she  stopped  me. 

“  You  will  never  speak  to  me  on  this 
subject  again,  R.adford.  See  that  the 
portrait  man  is  paid,  and  let  him  go.” 

Of  course  the  news  of  Sir  Frederick’s 
marriage  soou  spread,  and  people  came 


I 
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H’ith  a  pretense  of  congratulating  his 
mother,  but  in  reality  to  see  how  she 
took  it.  My  lady,  however,  escaped  all 
that  by  giving  out  th.at  she  was  too  un¬ 
well  to  see  any  one. 

And  she  had  told  the  truth.  She  never 
was  like  herself  afterward.  That  search¬ 
ing  look  of  hers  became  the  glare  of  a 
wild  animal,  and  she  had  fits  of  passion 
which  terrified  every  unlucky  servant  who 
happened  to  be  near  her.  Letters  conti¬ 
nued  to  come  from  Sir  Frederick,  and 
when  they  c.ame  she  put  them  straight 
into  the  fire,  unopened ;  and  would  sit  with 
her  chin  on  her  hands,  watching  them  curl 
up  and  burn  with  a  savage  satisfaction. 
At  last  she  grew  so  b.ad  that  no  one  but 
myself  dared  to  go  near  her,  and  as  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  in  authority,  I  wrote 
to  Sir  Frederick,  telling  him  all  parti¬ 
culars. 

He  answered  my  letter  almost  in  per¬ 
son  ;  that  is  to  say,  ho  sent  a  messenger 
on  to  bid  me  break  his  arrival  as  gently 
.as  I  could  to  his  mother.  That  was  a 
plea.'<ant  task ;  but  I  knew  no  one  else 
would  do  it  if  I  shrank  back.  My  news 
brought  forth  the  most  terrible  fit  of  pas¬ 
sion  I  liad  ever  seen.  My  lady  had  taken 
an  oath  which  she  could  not  keep.  She 
knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  she  could  not 
forbid  Sir  Frederick  his  own  hou.se,  and 
if  she  rem.ained  in  it  she  must  see  him. 
Suddenly  she  grew  quite  quiet,  and  came 
up  to  me. 

“James  Radford,  yoti  know  I  swore 
that  I  would  never  see  my  son  again ; 
and  I  never  shall.  Hush !  Don’t  you 
talk  to  me.  When  will  he  be  here  ?” 

“  I  ex[)ect  him  every  minute.” 

“  I  am  going  to  my  own  room  to  rest. 
Let  no  one  disturb  me  to-night  at  least.” 

We  waited  more  than  an  hour  .anx¬ 
iously.  Sever.al  times  I  stood  outside  my 
lady’s  door,  but  she  wa-s  quiet,  and  I 
really  hoped  there  might  be  a  change. 
Then  I  heard  the  g.ate  of  the  avenue,  and 
wheels.  As  they  came  rattling  up  the 
sweep,  a  noise  in  my  lady’s  room,  and  then 
a  succession  of  screams,  most  horrible  and 
unearthly,  filled  my  ears  till  I  was  stun¬ 
ned  ;  then  all  was  still.  Servants  came 
rushing  to  the  spot,  and  my  lady’s  maid 
among  them,  w’ith  scared  looks  and  terri¬ 
fied  gestures. 

“  You  had  better  go  in,”  I  said. 

Rut  the  door  was  locked  or  bolted  in¬ 
side.  I  put  my  shoulder  against  it,  and 
burst  it  open.  My  lady  was  lying  on  the 
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floor,  dea<^,  with  a  pool  of  blood  about  1 
her.  She  had  broken  a  blood-vessel.  * 

Hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  I  went 
down  to  meet  Sir  Frederick.  I  suppose 
I  must  have  looked  the  horror  I  felt,  for 
he  started  b.ack  when  he  saw  me,  crying 
out :  “  For  God’s  sake  what  is  it,  Kad- 
ford  ?  My  mother - ” 

I  signed  to  him  to  be  quiet,  while  his 
wife  put  her  little  hand  in  mine,  and 
looked  up  at  nie  wistfully.  It  was  a  sad 
home-coming  for  her,  after  all.  I  took  j 
her  into  the  library,  and  made  her  sit  I 
down,  promising  to  send  my  lady’s  maid,  | 
but  knowing  that  I  should  not  dare  to  do  | 
it,  even  if  that  young  person  had  not  been 
in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics  up -stairs. 
Then  I  told  Sir  Frederick.  At  first,  he 
was  like  one  mad,  accusing  himself  of 
having  killed  his  mother,  and  talking  so 
wildly,  that  I  was  obliged  to  try  to  stop 
him. 

“Sir  Frederick,  you  did  not  kill  her. 
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but  her  own  passion.  Heaven  have  mer¬ 
cy  u[K>n  her  and  us !  Some  body  must 
tell  your  wife.” 

Perhaps  nothing  else  would  have  calm¬ 
ed  him,  but  that  did.  I  led  him  to  the 
library-door.  I  saw  Miss  Annie — pardon, 
it  is  the  la.st  time  ;  henccfoilh  she  is  Lady 
Trent — sitting  like  a  child  where  I  had 
placed  her,  garing  into  the  fire  ;  and 
tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks  as  she 
gazed.  I  saw  Sir  Frederick  go  up  and 
kneel  beside  her,  putting  his  arm  round 
hers  tenderly ;  and  I  saw  her  dear  face 
turn  naturally  to  its  rest  on  his  shoulder. 
Then  I  shut  the  door  quietly  and  went 
my  way,  for  I  knew  that  if  there  was  any 
comfort  for  them  on  the  earth,  those  two 
would  find  it  in  each  other. 

When  1  hejird  you  say,  “  I  wonder  why 
that  picture  was  never  finished,”  that 
weary  time  came  up  vividly  before  me, 
and  I  have  told  the  story. 
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ItTELAND  has  become,  from  year  to  year,  I 
the  center  of  more  interest  to  travelers 
and  naturalists,  and  even  to  that  far  in¬ 
ferior  order  of  character,  the  tourist. 
Capitalists  are  taking  possession  of  its 
shores,  and  forming  vast  fisheries  there. 
And  even  the  critical  Germans  are  piercing 


•  The  Oxonian  tn  Iceland;’  or.  Note*  of  Travel  in 
that  Itland  in  the  Summer  of  1860,  reith  Glance*  at 
Iceland  Folk-Lore  and  Sapa*.  By  the  Rer.  Fmi)- 
EBicK  Metcalf,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  CoUef^e, 
Oxford.  Longman,  Green,  Longman  k  Roberts. 
1861. 

Letter*  from  High  Latitude*.  Bv  Lord  Duffer- 
IN.  John  Murray.  1888. 

Iceland;  or.  The  Jommal  of  a  Beeidenee  in  that 
Island  during  the  year*  1814  and  1816.  By  Ebxne- 
ZER  Henderson.  1818. 

Iceland:  It*  Volcanoes,  Geysers,  and  Oltieiers. 
By  Charles  S.  Forres,  Comnuinder,  Royal  Nayy. 
Murray.  1 860. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of 
1809.  By  William  Jaceson  Hooeer,  F.E.8,  and 
L.S.  Two  rolumes.  Longmans  and  Murray.  1813. 


I  into  the  country,  and  disentangling  the 
myths  and  other  marvels  of  the  wild  and 
weird  Island.  Among  the  travels  publish¬ 
ed,  Dr.  Henderson’s  still  seem  to  us  the 
most  interesting,  perhaps  with  the  e.\- 
ception  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s.  We 
wonder,  indeed,  that,  with  some  additions, 
so  valuable  a  work  remains  out  of  print, 
or  at  any  rate,  that  subsequent  travelers 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  quotations  from 
his  book,  to  brin^  before  the  reader’s  eyes 
scenes  more  vividly  described  than  they 
seem  to  possess  the  power  to  do.  It  is 
possible  that  its  very  evident  and  simple 
piety  may  create  a  prejudice  against  it. 
Its  allusions  to  Scripture,  and  illustrations 
drawn  from  Scripture,  are  no  doubt  un¬ 
savory,  and,  to  most  readers,  distasteful ; 
but  it  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  volumes  of  Arctic  travel  we  have. 
We  thought  so  twenty-five  years  since, 
and  our  opinion  has  unaergone  no  change. 
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Ilut,  as  we  sanl,  the  world  is  away  to  Ice-  j 
land  ;  and,  while  Dr.  Dasent  translates  j 
for  us  the  most  antique  and  stirring  sagas,  { 
and  does  his  best  to  set  before  his  readers 
the  life  of  the  ancient  ages,  when  the  island  j 
was  the  home  of  adventurous  vikings  and  j 
warlike  bards,  Mr.  ^letcalf  sets  off  upon 
a  tour  to  see  the  abode  of  the  ancient  | 
“  hardy  Norseman.”  The  Oxonian  in 
is  very  pleasant  reading — sketches  | 
of  saga  lore,  little  descriptive  gleams  of  | 
Iceland  scenery  and  Iceland  homes.  It  is  ! 
very  unlike  Dr.  Henderson’s  book  in  one 
of  its  characteristics.  It  has  no  quiet ! 
pious  emotion  ;  it  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  a  ! 
rollicking  Oxford  fast  man.  | 

It  is  desirable  not  only  to  know  per- 1 
sous,  but  places;  not  only  men,  but  the 
earth  ;  hence  wc  determined  to  try  to  run 
over  some  spot,  and  to  do  our  best  to  en¬ 
able  other  peoj)ie  to  see  it.  Some  will  say, 
why  Iceland  ?  It  would  not  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  say  that  %ce  are  very  fond  | 
of  ices ;  and  when  the  tastes  are  very 
strong  that  way,  what  must  it  be  to  wade 
perpetually  over  mountains  of  them? 
Wliat  is  more  to  the  purpose,  we  have  al¬ 
ways  been  very  fond  of  Iceland.  It  fas¬ 
cinated  our  imagination  when  we  wx*re 
boys ;  we  always  cared  a  great  deal  more 
for  it  than  we  ever  did  for  Greece  or 
Home.  Uoinulus  and  Remus  always 
seem  to  us  very  poor  things  by  the  side 
of  Odin  or  Thor;  and  Theseus  a  very  in¬ 
different  character  compared  with  Ilacon. 
Then  we  will  back  the  Eddas  any  day 
ag.ainst  the  Iliad  ;  and,  in  fact,  what  is 
Rome  to  us?  and  what  do  we  care  either 
for  Rome  or  Greece  ?  Rut  had  it  not 
been  for 

”  The  hardy  Norstiuan’s  house  of  yore,” 

neither  we  nor  England  w'ould  have  been 
in  existence  at  all  at  this  moment ;  and 
we  always  said,  if  God  gave  us  the  money 
and  the  opportunity,  we  W'ould  not  w’aste 
either  in  sentimentalit  y  among  the  “  isles  of 
Greece,”  but  aim  at  a  higher  sort  of  game, 
and  see  that  wonderful  isle  tvhere  fire  and 
frost  contend  for  the  mastery ;  and,  in- 
dee<l,  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  the  most  mi¬ 
raculous  little  spot  on  our  earth.  No; 
there  is  no  other  may  be  compared  to  it 
for  a  moment.  Look  at  your  map. 
There  it  lies,  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
very  confines  of  the  Polar  circle  ;  a  land 
thrown  up  by  a  volcano ;  a  land,  the 
whole  of  which  seems  to  be  ever  grum¬ 
bling  and  getting  itself  and  other  people 


into  hot  water,  because  it  can’t  become  a 
volcano  ;  a  perpetual  puzzle  to  geologists, 
who  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  that 
mystenous  Surturbrand,  which  serves 
them  inste.ad  of  coal,  although  its  very 
name  shows  what  they  think  of  its  origin  ; 
Surtur  (devil’s)  brand  (torch) — the  dev¬ 
il’s  torch.  They  get  their  wood  from  the 
ocean  ;  and  they  get  their  sea  cf)dfish  from 
their  inland  lakes.  Their  stalactites  are 
the  result  of  fire  rather  than  water ;  for 
there  ice  and  fire  are  on  the  best  terms 
w’ith  each  other,  and  their  dark  ducks  swim 
about  in  their  boiling  hot  lakes.  We  don’t 
believe  there  is  another  spot  of  earth 
w’hcre  the  wildest  imagination  m.ay  find 
itself  so  outstripped  by  the  strange  freaks 
and  grotesque  ways  of  nature.  So  we 
always  said  to  ourselves,  that  if  we  had 
the  chance  we  wonld  go  any  where  ;  we 
should  like  much  to  cat  dales  in  Bethany, 
drink  sherbet  in  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Wa¬ 
ters,  just  outside  Constantinople  ;  sip  cof¬ 
fee  with  the  Sheik  in  some  old  tomb  in 
Petra;a  ;  have  a  yacht  to  coast  oft'  Smyr¬ 
na  ;  m.ake  the  tour  of  the  Balkans ;  task 
the  hospitality  of  the  good,  brave  people 
of  Montenegro,  and  prowl  among  the 
strange  ghats  of  the  Himalayas — but, 
before  going  any  where  else,  we  said  to 
ourselves.  Remember,  yon  are  under  an 
obligation  to  spend  a  w’inter  and  a  sum¬ 
mer  in  Iceland. 

We  don’t  see  that  it  matters  to  any 
body  how  w’e  got  there,  or  why,  or  in 
what  capacity  we  went  there.  The  re.ad- 
er  may  go  himself  tw'o  or  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  of  every  year, 
and  may  see  some  fine  things  in  his  way, 
too ;  may  touch  at  the  Faroes,  and  may 
see  7%or#haven  ;  and  then  the  first  view 
of  Iceland,  and  its  vast  ice  mountains  tow¬ 
ering  to  an  immense  hight,  crowned  with 
snow.  jSlost  travelers  will  first  touch  at 
Jiekiavic.  The  simplicity  of  the  people 
is  a  little  changed  since  thirty  years — since 
when,  as  Dr.  Henderson  landed,  the  whole 
population  came  forth,  saying :  “  Peace, 
peace !  come  in  peace,  and  the  Lord  bless 
you  !”  This  is  the  capital  of  Iceland  ;  but 
It  is  only  a  village,  with  the  disadvantage 
of  sometimes  possessing  a  few  drunken, 
lazy  sailors.  It  lies,  however,  near  to  the 
grand  objects  of  Iceland— that  is,  it  is 
about  forty  miles,  equal  in  England  to 
about  a  thousand,  from  the  Geysers.  But 
you  scarcely  step  beyond  Rekiavic  before 
you  find  yourself  surrounded  by  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  effects  of  subterranean  fire 
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— the  dismal  ruins  of  mountains  which 
were  of  old  times  convulsed  by  the  con¬ 
tending  elements.  They  poured  forth  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  lava,  and  so  their  own 
foundations  gave  way  ;  the  structure  has 
fallen  in,  and  the  burning  continued  till 
the  fusible  parts  were  entirely  calcined. 
As  W’e  pass  along,  the  masses  of  rock  lie 
intermingletl  with  the  lava,  so  that  the 
hoi'ses  could  only  proceed  cautiously  over 
dangerous  chasms  with  sharp  lacerating 
points.  We  passed  over  this'place  on  the 
road  to  Hafuartiord,  only  a  few  miles  from 
Kekiavic,  at  night,  and  it  gave  us  the  first 
taste  of  what  Icelandic  traveling  would 
be  like. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  attraction 
to  us  in  Iceland,  was  the  vast  antique  plain 
of  the  ThingvaUa, — that  is,  the  place  ot  the 
old  Icelandic  Parliament.  It  is  not  very 
oomnlimcntary  to  call  a  man  a  thing  now, 
but  in  the  old  Icelandic  lore  it  stood  for 
the  wisest  and  highest  of  these  men.  We 
shall  see  it  presently,  meantime  let  us  set 
off.  In  Iceland,  to  walk  would  be  out  of 
the  question ;  there  are  no  carriages,  no 
carts,  the  only  thing  on  which  any  transit 
can  be  made  is  the  horse,  and  such  horses ! 
but  then,  if  th^-  arc  not  beauties,  they  are 
sure-footed.  The  procession  we  made  in 
our  journey  was  like  nothing  so  much  as 
a  band  of  tinkers,  (with  our  baggage,  and 
even  ourselves,  we  made  a  pretty  large 
cavalcade,)  yet  w’e  gratihed  our  self-es¬ 
teem  by  thinking  that  we  resembled  an 
Oriental  caravan.  All  the  horses  are  usu¬ 
ally  tied  to  each  other,  and  sometimes  the 
last  brute  breaks  the  rein ;  thus,  if  the 
guides  are  careless,  why,  you  may  proceed 
a  mile  or  two  before  it  is  discovered  that 
half  the  cavalcade  is  missing — not  so  wise 
as  the  Arab  who  fastens  a  bell  to  the  last 
camel  in  his  caravan. 

W e  reached  the  plain  of  the  Thingval- 
la  across  a  plain  entirely  covered  with  la¬ 
va.  We  looked  over  the  whole  plain 
around  us ;  and  behind  and  before,  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  seen  but  sheets  of  lava.  W o 
came  to  the  brink  of  a  frightful  crater, 
called  the  Alraannagia.  We  began  to  de¬ 
spair  ;  we  thought  we  were  nearly  at  the 
end  of  our  journey,  and  now  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  this  horrid  gorge  ;  the 
W’ild  and  rugged  grandeur  of  the  scene 
only  distressed  us  in  the  fear  of  our  fu¬ 
ture  lengthy  journey.  The  fissure  or  gap 
could  not  in  some  places  be  less  than  a 
hundred  or  eighty  feet  deep,  and  nearly 
three  miles  iu  length  ;  but  we  had  to  ad¬ 


vance,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  we  found  ourselves,  with  considera¬ 
ble  ease,  entering  a  vast,  spacious  green 
valley;  it  was  the  spot  of  the  famous 
court  of  Iceland.  Yes,  this  was  the 
judgment-hall  of  the  ancient  times  ;  here 
amidst  scenery  the  wildest  and  moat  hor¬ 
rific,  they  held  their  councils,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  terrors  of  a  law  by  no  means  mer¬ 
ciful,  amidst  the  overwhelming  grandeura 
and  majesties  of  nature.  It  was  a  spot 
“  of  singular  wildness  and  devastation,  on 
every  side  the  effects  of  most  tremendous 
convulsions  and  disorder,  while  nature 
sleeps  now  in  death-like  silence  amidst 
the  horrors  she  has  fornje<l.”  This  was 
the  place  where  were  recited  all  the  an¬ 
cient  sagas.  Here  the  national  faith  was 
changed,  Christianity  was  acknowle<lged, 
and  heathenism  w;i8  overturned.  We  all 
remember  the  well-known  instance  of  the 
publication  and  reception  of  Christianity 
m  our  own  country ;  so  here,  while  the 
heathen  and  those  opposed  to  Christianity 
were  arguing  against  its  introduction,  in 
all  the  ardor  of  dis])utc,  a  messenger 
came  running  in  to  say  that  subterranean 
fire  h.ad  broken  out  in  the  district  of  Ol- 
fa.s;  the  High  Priest  Thorrdr  exclaimed  : 
“  Can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
gods  should  be  angry  at  such  speeches  ?” 
Then  Saorri  Sodi  replied  :  “  Were  the 
gods  angry  then  at  the  period  when  this 
very  earth  on  which  we  stand  was  burn¬ 
ing?”  The  force  of  the  argument  was 
admitted,  and  an  act  for  the  abolition  of 
public  acts  of  idolatry  was  passed.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  it  was  a  cold  con¬ 
version  to  Christianity.  It  was  very 
much  in  the  way  of  a  compromise.  The 
exposure  of  intants,  and  e.ating  horse¬ 
flesh,  wore  to  be  permitted ;  nay,  more, 
Thor  and  Freya  might  be  sacriti<5ed  to, 
but  not  publicly.  Moreover,  a  good 
many  were  ready  to  be  baptized,  but  sti¬ 
pulated  for  warm  water.  This  little  pre¬ 
judice  was  humored ;  can  we  wonder  at 
it  in  such  a  cold  country  so  well  provided 
with  hot  springs?  We  passed  the  spot 
whore  many  an  unhappy  woman  for  in¬ 
fanticide,  at  a  later  period,  was  merciless¬ 
ly  bound  in  a  sack  and  consigned  to  the 
lake ;  where  culprits  were  beheaded,  ami 
many  a  miserable  old  creature  was  burnt 
for  witchcraft ;  remove  a  little  of  the 
earth  and  you  find  plenty  of  burnt  bones. 
But  we  were  impatient  to  get  on  to  the 
geysers.  In  a  kingdom  of  W'onderful 
wonders,  these  perhaps  are  the  most 
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wonderful.  There  is  nothing  tame  in 
Iceland ;  all  is  vast  and  inagniticent.  To 
be  sure,  the  great  geyser  does  not  seem 
to  be  what  he  was.  Time  was  when  he 
cast  up  his  volumes  of  hot  water  to  a 
liight  of  three  hundred  feet,  lately  he 
has  dwindled  down  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty — to  a  hundred ;  nor  was  the  distance 
from  the  Thlngvalla  more  than  an  appre¬ 
ciable  number  of  miles.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  when,  turning  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  we  saw  from  the  rising 
and  convolving  clouds  of  vapor  that  we 
were  near  to  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
scenes  in  nature.  The  plain  was  covered 
with  these  hot  springs,  and  one  vast 
b.asin  wo  saw  was  filled  with  beautiful 
pellucid  hot  water.  We  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  looking  at  the  wonderful  foun¬ 
tain,  wonderful  even  in  stillness ;  but  the 
old  fellow  is  singularly  capricious,  and  as 
just  before  we  arrived  ho  had  expended 
his  rage,  wo  calculated  on  waiting  for 
some  time,  perhaps  days,  before  we 
might  be  .able  to  receive  the  gratification 
of  his  wrath.  We  therefore  proceeded 
to  pitch  our  tents — night  was  coining  on, 
and  houses  are  not  plentiful  in  Iceland ; 
he  who  travels  must  do  as  the  snails- do, 
lie  must  carry  his  house  with  him.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  occur  to  most  of  my  readers, 
th.at  this  is  scarcely  a  comfortable  mode 
of  traveling,  nor  so  pleasant  as  the  same 
method  in  the  burning  deserts  of  Asia. 
There  is  a  change  sometimes  from  the 
tent  to  the  old  church.  Not  treated  w’ith 
too  great  rev'erence,  the  old  plain  build¬ 
ing  is  frequently  the  inn  of  the  tr.aveler, 
as  it  was  ours;  and  as  usually  the  first 
object  which  meets  the  eye  is  the  coffin 
of  the  present  living  minister,  suspcndetl 
and  wailing  for  occupation,  it  produces 
any  feelings  rather  than  pleasant  ones. 
Even  in  traveling  too,  we  come  upon 
liouscs  in  a  strange  way.  It  is  possible 
to  climb,  as  some  have  done  on  horse¬ 
back,  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  not  to 
know  where  you  are,  till,  on  examination, 
we  find  the  horse’s  hoofs  in  the  chimney. 
A  bear  was  no  wiser.  Commander  Forbes 
tells  us,  than  to  walk  up,  and  to  fall  down 
the  chimney.  Poor  Bruin  !  he  was  caught 
and  killed,  and  as  the  people  e.at  every 
thing,  they  ate  him,  Alas !  in  traveling, 
moreover,  you  can  not  always  calculate 
on  fire  ;  the  surturbrand,  the  only  kind 
of  fuel,  is  sometimes  churlish,  .and  will 
not  burn.  And  jierhaps  you  can  conceive 
few  situations  more  uncomfortable  than 


these  tents,  the  rain  rushing  down  in  tor¬ 
rents,  the  wind  howling  as  if  all  the  de¬ 
mons  of  Icelandic  tradition  were  broke 
loose,  perhaps  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  any  farm,  and  no  possibility  of  any 
fire.  This  for  a  first  night’s  encampment 
does  not  seem  inviting,  and  we  confess 
some  thoughts  ran  through  our  soul  to 
the  effect  that  people  who  left  comforta¬ 
ble  English  firesides  and  came  a  geyser¬ 
hunting,  were  at  best  a  kind  of  ass. 
However,  a  spirit-lamp  soon  made  a  cop 
of  fine  bl.ack  coffee ;  and  after  the  first 
night  or  two  the  discomforts  vanished 
before  the  gradual  acclimatization  and 
M’eariness,  and  then  night  comes  down 
amidst  those  grandeurs  as  no  where 
else,  with  very  wonderful  impressiveness. 
There  is  not  an  inch  of  English,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  or  Irish  ground  where  a  man  may 
be  so  lonely;  the  mount.ains  by  night 
amidst  the  surrounding  blackness  are 
like  “  snow  in  Salmon,”  their  snow-white 
crests  gleaming  in  the  wonderful  moon¬ 
light  ;  and  when  the  surturbrand  will 
burn,  then  the  glorious  camp-fire  lights 
up  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  brings 
into  impalpability  and  mystery  all  things 
around,  and  the  weariness  too  :  no  dreams 
there.  Altogether,  we  very  much  ques¬ 
tion  whether  a  night  in  a  tent  in  the  Ice¬ 
landic  desert  is  not  preferable  to  a  night 
in  the  desert  of  Cairo. 

But  what  is  that?  We  started  to  our 
feet  at  a  rumbling-  beneath  us,  sounding 
like  the  throb  of  an  earthquake.  We 
rushed  to  the  door  of  our  tent — but  all 
was  still  .as  yet,  save  the  vaporizing  fast 
young  geysers  over  the  plain.  But  at 
last  it  came.  Did  you  ever  stand  before 
that  curious  window,  in  the  Strand,  in 
London,  and  notice  those  cylindrical  jets 
of  water  throwing  up  balls  and  c.atching 
them  ag.ain  ?  so,  in  one  vast  cylinder,  of 
one  hundred  feet,  surrounded  by  immense 
volumes  of  vapor  and  cloudy  spray — so 
were  the  waters  of  the  great  gey.ser,  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  From  the  descending  spray  the 
spectator  may  be  easily  scalded,  unless 
he  is  very  careful.  Stones,  vast  stones, 
thrown  into  the  geyser  or  into  the  crater, 
w’ere  thrown  up  and  held  aloft  for  four 
or  five  minutes.  Still  how  wonderful 
seemed  the  eruption  of  Strokr  and  this 
geyser!  Rockets  of  water,  boiling  up, 
presented  a  scene  of  the  most  marvelous 
fascination.  If  you  could  conceive  some 
of  those  exhibitions  of  fireworks  in  the 
Surrey  Gardens,  removed  from  meanness 
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to  m'^jesty — water  instead  of  fire — in  the  I  ly  realizes  the  description  of  the  wicked 
midst  of  a  black,  bleak  desert,  instead  of  a  in  Jeremiah,  which  could  only  have  been 
crowded  city,  it  might  convey  some  idea  j  pictured  from  some  such  scene  :  “  Be- 
to  you.  This  is  one  of  the  world’s  mys-  •  hold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  destroying 
teries — solved,  but  still  wonderful.  Ila-  j  mountain,  sailh  the  Lord,  which  destroy- 
ther  see  it  as  unsolved,  the  scenery  of  de-  I  eat  all  the  earth:  and  I  will  stretch  out 
solation  amidst  those  bl.ack  mountains.  ‘  mine  hand  upon  thee,  and  roll  thee  down 
Now,  a  fresh  people  talk  in  their  vulgar  '  from  the  rocks,  and  make  thee  a  burnt 
slang  of  '•'‘doing  the  geysers'"  —  a  little  !  mount.aln.”  Same  allusion  also  in  Job. 
holiday  over  mountains  and  roads  of  c.ast-  '  Leaving  the  Krabl.a,  we  had  yet  to  .see 
iron ;  but  then,  there,  amidst.those  mar-  '  the  vast  and  womierful  cave  of  Siii-tshul- 
vels,  how  insignificant!  A  raven,  while  ler,  and  if  possible  llecla.  And  now  the 
we  were  looking  at  the  whole,  came  and  desert  over  which  we  had  to  travel  ex- 
perch**d  near  us ;  and,  in  his  wicked,  ceeded  all  through  which  we  had  passed 
diabolical  way — so  thoroughly  human —  before — it  was  ruin  indetni.  It  was  an 
looked  at  it,  and  looked  at  us,  as  if  to  ,  “  abomination  of  desolation.”  As  one 
say :  “  What  do  you  think  ?  /’m  per-  said,  the  demon  of  misrule  and  upside- 

fectly  .at  home  here.”  He  seemed  like  dowuism  seemed  every  where  triumph- 
many  of  those  to  whom  nothing  is  won-  ant.  Wrecks  of  fractured  lava — quag- 
derful,  only  a  gratification  to  a  momen-  mires  of  melted  glue.  The  scene  made 
tary  sensation.  i  one’s  flesh  creep,  and  teeth  and  tongue  to 

While  we  are  upon  these  miracles  of  chatter.  This  is  desolation !  On  one 
fire,  we  may  as  well  say  that  we  passed  side  we  saw  regions  of  ever-during  ice — 
many  other  hot  springs  on  our  w.ay  to  ;  on  the  other  clouds  of  smoke  from  mag.a- 
the  still  ntore  wonderful,  if  possible,  sul-  ’  zines  of  tire,  where  the  gey.sers  were 
phur  springs  of  Krabla,  the  great  volcanic  ;  pl.aying  forth  thin  vapors.  Sometimes 
mountain.  This  is  one  of  the  most  deso-  the  fog  swept  over  our  whole  path — and 
late  and  horrible  scenes.  The  lake  of  the  then  again  the  fog  cleared  away ;  and, 
sulphur  springs  is  perpetually  wrapt  in  a  even  in  the  desert,  what  scenery  we  had 
dismal  gloom,  reflected  from  the  black  — what  clouds  of  pomp  and  splendor — 
neighboring  mountains.  There  is  death-  zigzag  stre.aks  of  ruddy  gold,  shooting 
like  silence — while  the  pillars  of  vapor  \  athwart  the’  dappled  flakes  of  o])aline 
proceeding  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  ,  pink  :  then  those  snow-kings  wore  a 
only  tend  to  finish  the  melancholy  scene,  crown  of  rubies.  Oh!  w’c  said,  to  spend 
leading  the  mind  to  thoughts  upon  the  some  d.ays  in  those  ice-built  courts  !  The 
fire,  lying  at  no  great  depth  from  the  sunsets  w’ere  glorious — the  nights  were 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  lake  is  forty  !  most  beauteous !  At  last,  w’e  left  the 
miles  in  circumference ;  but  it  has  been  region  “  w’here  all  life  dies,  death  lives, 
so  filled  with  lava  that  its  depth  is  but  and  nature  breeds  perverse  —  all  mon- 
four  fathoms  and  a  half.  Here  are  the  strous — all  prodigious  things.” 
sulphur  mines.  Ascending  a  terrific  pass  Passing  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain.s, 
terminated  by  an  abrupt  precipice,  we  [  our  companion  made  a  sudden  stop,  and 
were  able  to  look  down,  ami  immediately  j  pointed  to  a  house  in  the  dist.ance,  at 
beneath  the  brink,  at  a  depth  of  six  hun-  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Ojrnadal. 
dred  feet,  lay  a  row  of  large  caldrons  of  ^  “Th.at,”  said  he,  “  was  the  residence  of 
boiling  mud — roaring,  splashing,  sending  Thorlaxon  Sira."  John  Thorlaxon  Avas 
forth  dense  vapors,  intercepting  the  rays  the  greatest  poet  Iceland,  in  these  raod- 
of  the  sun.  The  boldest  stroke  of  fiction  ern  days,  has  produced.  He  translated 
could  convey  no  idea  of  the  awfulness  of  ^  Milton,  .and  wrote  himself  some  noble 
this  scene.  Near  to  this,  winding  our  '  odes.  Ho  was  the  minister  of  Oxn.adal. 
way  beyond  the  crags,  we  came  to  a  deep  i  There  he  ministered  for  many  yeai*s  for  the 
fissure  —  a  crater  about  three  hundred  ^  annual  stipend  of  a  sura  represented  to  us 
feet  in  circumference — and  then  a  vast  by  £6  6s.  He  also  translated  Klopstock’s 
column  of  black  liquid  roared  and  Messiah.  He  was  a  fine  English,  Ger- 
steamed  aloft.  The  eruptions  took  place  man,  and  Danish  scholar — a  circumstance 
every  five  minutes.  It  is  no  w-onder  that  '  not  extraordinary.  The  books  of  the  parish 
the  whole  scenery  of  this  mountain  sug-  j  ministers  are  very  few,  but  their  learning  is 
gests  to  the  nation  the  name  it  bears  of' usually  considerable  —  perhaps  because 
Krabla,  or  hell.  Such  a  scene  wonderful- 1  their  books  are  few.  Mr.  Metcalfe  gives 
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a  very  entertaining  portrait  of  an  Ice-  ! 
landic  scholar,  and  the  portrait  is  typical, 
and  represents  many  such  who  may  be 
found  in  every  Icelandio  neighborhood: 

“In  this  humble  abode  dwelt  one  of  those 
men  who  arc  to  be  found  only  in  Iceland.  Thor- 
Bten  Thorstcnscn,  a  tall,  gaunt,  gray-haired  man, 
his  cheeks  arabesquod  try  tlic  cares  and  hard- 
6hi()S  of  thrcu-score  winters,  was  mending  a 
fishing-net  outside  his  dwelling.  Upon  being  I 
infuriued,  by  Snorri,  that  the  English  priest  had 
come  to  see  his  library,  he  conducted  us  with 
great  readiness  into  a  narrow  chamber ;  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  much  learning  and  —  more  dirt 
Here  were  piled  in  utter  confusion,  several  print¬ 
ed  hooks  and  manuscripts.  Thorsten  is  the  son 
of  a  student,  and  grandson  of  a  clergyman,  and 
himself  u  great  reader,  book  collector,  and  tran¬ 
scriber.  Wherever  a  leaf  was  missing  from  a 
printed  volume,  I  found  its  place  supplied  by  a 
pen-and-ink  copy  of  what  was  gone,  in  a  hand  al¬ 
most  like  copperplate.  Here  is  a  hook  publish¬ 
ed,  without  date,  by  N.  Fischer,  «  f  Amsterdam, 
being  a  collection  of  verses  in  Dutch,  French, 
English,  UerniMn,  and  Latin,  descriptive  of  the 
roost  remarkable  events  in  the  Bible,  with  many 
good  engravings.  Taking  up  a  very  musty  fusty 
tome,  I  find  it  is  the  life  and  acts  of  Dr.  Faustus. 
A  woman  enters  the  cell  at  this  moment  most 
opportunely  with  a  bowl  of  fresh  milk,  which 
helps  to  wash  down  the  du.«t  that  had  escaped 
from  its  leaves  into  my  throat 

“Here,  again,  is  an  old  manuscript  containing 
ballads,  lullabies,  and  charades.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  a  saga,  never  printed ;  entitled  linrthi  Birtu 
og  SHarJi  Skinu,  relating  the  doings  of  some 
of  the  ancient  dwellers  in  these  parts,  before 
Thangbrand  come  to  drub  them  into  Christiani¬ 
ty  ;  how'  that  a  mystic  light  was  seen  hovering 
over  Gravaros  three  nights  running,  and  how  a 
man  gifted  with  second  sight,  upon  being  con¬ 
sulted  thereon,  said  it  portended  a  coining  change 
of  religion ;  and  how  all  the  bonders  round  soon 
became  Cliristians,  save  and  except  the  function¬ 
ary  of  the  heathen  temple.  Whereupon  the  con¬ 
verts  tumbled  the  temple  about  his  ears,  and 
showed  him  how  his  gods  were  no  gods,  but 
mere  idols  of  wood  and  stone.  By  the  by,  I 
can  not  hear  that  any  such  mysterious  light  has 
been  seen,  since  the  Romish  priests  have  come 
to  convert  the  country.  So  the  portents  are 
not  encouraging  for  them.  Meantime,  Thor¬ 
sten  has  nunaged  out  of  the  dust  and  cob¬ 
webs  a  beautiful  written  copy  of  the  Jonsbok, 
the  book  of  laws,  sent  by  King  Magnus  Laga- 
beter  of  Norway  to  Iceland.  As  is  often  the 
case  with  Icelandic  manuscripts,  the  paper  was 
very  brown.  This  is  due,  I  am  told,  to  the  ink, 
which  was  a  decoction  of  willow  sprigs,  etc ; 
which,  though  black  and  bright  at  first,  dried 
very  slowly,  and  in  process  of  time  gave  the 
above  tint  to  the  paper.  This  prize,  which  I 
acquired  for  a  small  consideration,  was  sold  to 
the  bibliomanist  by  one  Magnus,  who  assured 
him  that  it  was  ‘  el^ammel'  at  least  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.  A  beautifully  illustrated  exam¬ 


ple  of  this  book  may  be  seen  at  the  Museum  in 
Copenhagen. 

“  ‘  And  now,  Thorsten,’  said  Snorri  coaxing- 
ly,  ‘just  recite  to  us  a  bit  out  of  one  of  the  sa¬ 
gas;  the  stranger  wishes  to  satisfy  him.self, 
whether  your  memory  really  is  so  goo<l  as  he 
has  heard  it  is.’  Thorsten  seemed  to  have  be¬ 
come  quite  a  different  being,  all  life  and  anima¬ 
tion,  tlie  moment  he  got  among  his  books,  like 
that  giant  of  the  classic  mythology,  who  acquir¬ 
ed  a  fresh  lease  of  vital  energy  the  moment  he 
touched  his  mother  earth.  His  wrinkled  face 
was  flushed,  and  his  eye  lit  up  with  a  new  lus¬ 
tre,  and  he  gave  a  strange  look  of  conscious 
pride  and  humility  mixed — if  that  is  a  bull  it 
must  be  taken  by  the  horns  and  removed  in  the 
second  edition — ‘  What  is  it  to  be  then  ?’  he 
asked.  ‘  From  Grettisaga,’  replied  I ;  ‘  there, 
where  ho  is  murdered,’  holding  the  book  in  iny 
hand  to  verify  his  accuracy.  Off*  the  old  fellow 
started,  reciting  the  very  words  of  the  saga  with 
extreme  volubility.  Snorri  then  tried  him  in 
the  Eyrbyggia  saga,  the  Laxdaela  saga,  and  the 
Svarfadal  saga,  with  the  same  result ;  and  ‘  now 
a  bit  of  Niala,’  said  I ;  and  away  went  the  re¬ 
citer  at  the  same  rapid  pace.  In  short,  he  was 
not  to  be  posed.  The  Landnama  was  the  only 
.saga  he  did  not  profess  to  remember ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  contains  some  three  thou.sand 
names  of  persons,  and  fourteen  hundred  names 
of  places,  and  is  often  merely  a  dry  catalogue. 
This  was  all  very  remarkable ;  but  Snorri  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  is  not  the  only  man  in  the 
neighborhood  gifted  with  these  extraordinary 
powers  of  memory.  ’  ” 

The  hum.m  life  in  this  stmiige,  wild 
island,  is  of  the  most  extraordinary  de¬ 
scription  ;  but  it  is  also  singularly  roman¬ 
tic  and  beautiful.  Re.aders  and  lovers  of 
Shakspeare’s  Tempest,  you  might  find 
it  all  rather  realized  there  than  in  the 
famed  Itemioothes.  Rely  upon  it,  that 
every  hou.se  has  its  ancient  and  fi.sh-Iike 
smell — you  may,  we  fear,  see  some  crea¬ 
tures  not  unlike  a  Caliban ;  while  the 
princely  Prospero  seems  here  to  wave  his 
wand  and  extort  from  nature  her  won¬ 
ders.  Here  is  more  than  the  tricksy 
Ariel ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive,  in 
some  caves,  the  wild  whispers  chanting, 
“  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands.”  More 
than  this,  the  isle  is  full  of  noises.  But 
I  shall  be  giving  altogether  too  romantic 
a  conception  of  things. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  right  conception 
of  the  Icelander’s  home.  You  might 
think  it  a  most  cheerless,  w’retched  place. 
Iceland  is  poor  compared  to  Ireland  ;  but 
Iceland  knows  nothing  of  the  misery  of 
the  Irish  hut. 

There  are  few  villages,  as  we  should 
regard  them — houses  groujied  together, 
frequently  several  families  may  be  found 
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in  one  farm.  Tlie  tun  is  carefully  M'alled 
rouiul  with  blocks  of  lava,  and  within  this 
inclosnre,  in  the  winter,  are  all  the  human 
and  other  creatures.  There  is  a  brisk  fire, 
but  tliis  ^ives  the  principal  light  to  the 
bouse.  There  is  a  queer  mixture  of 
scythes  and  saddles,  dried  cods’  heads, 
and  the  side  of  colt,  wliich  is  said  to 
taste  like  veal.  Overhead — stores  of  moss 
and  angelica,  coffee  and  sugar-candy,  old 
clothes  and  spinning-jennies,  fishing-nets 
and  cradles — in  the  one  a  litter  of  kittens, 
and  in  the  other  the  ho[)e  of  the  family — 
strings  of  wet  stockings,  and  dogs  at 
every  step.  Up  the  ladder  is  the  dormi¬ 
tory,  tunning  the  whole  length  of  the 
house — the  entire  establishment  sleeping 
together,  and  any  other  strangers  that 
may  drop  in.  Compared  with  our  no¬ 
tions  of  comfort,  it  looks  very  wretched. 
During  the  long  winter,  the  care  of  the 
cattle  and  the  sheep,  which  arc  kept  in 
the  house,  dej>ends  on  the  men.  During 
this  season  they  never  get  beyond  the 
parish  church  ;  but  they  seldom  fail  there 
if  it  be  possible  to  attend.  Theii  there 
are  fabricators  in  iron,  and  in  copper  and 
w'ood,  necessary.  Some  of  the  men  are 
wonderfully  expert  as  silversmiths.  They 
pre]>nre  bides  for  shoes,  and  ropes  of  hair 
or  wool.  Then  comes  the  Icelandic 
ing.  All  people  can  read  in  Iceland. 
Tliere  is  an  univer.sal  spirit  of  intelligence. 
Tiiey  are  also,  perhaps,  the  finest  cali- 
graphists,  or  writers,  m  Europe.  Their 
writing  is  really  often  as  fine  as  copper¬ 
plate.  As  the  night  sets  in,  in  every 
farm,  in  the  winter,  betiveen  three  and 
four  in  the  evening,  the  lamp  is  trimmed 
and  hung  up,  and  all  the  members  of  tbe 
lamily  take  their  places,  while  one  is  se¬ 
lected  from  the  rest  who  reads  aloud  to 
all.  Do  you  ask  what  they  read  by  that 
Icelandic  lamp?  Why,  let  us  tell  you, 
that  the  veneration  for  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  ])erhups  greater  in  Iceland  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The 
Bible  is  the  companion  of  tiie  Icelander’s 
lamp  ;  and,  indeed,  Iceland  docs  illustrate 
liow  the  Bible  poasesses  the  power  to 
make  life  tolerable,  and  even  charming, 
in  the  most  adverse,  not  to  say  even 
wretched  circumstances.  It  is  often  not 
till  near  midnight  that  the  sacred  readings 
begin.  They  read  the  Psalms,  they  sing 
— the  whole  family  joining  in  devotions. 
So  the  morning  devotions  are  perlbrm- 
ed  by  the  lamp.  When  the  Icelander 
awakes  he  salutes  no  person  till  he  has 


[April, 

saluted  God.  He  usually  hastens  to  the 
door,  adores  there  the  Author  of  his  be¬ 
ing  ;  then  steps  to  the  bouse  and  says  to 
the  family  :  “  God  grant  you  a  good  day.” 

But  Iceland  is  the  land  of  poetry — it  is 
the  land  of  iSktgas  and  Eddeu  /  and  with 
these  the  winter  hours  are  wiled  aw’ay. 
All  the  stories  told  by  Grimm — all  those 
so  industriously  collected  by  Dasent,  have 
been  received  there  from  age  to  age,  and 
are  received  there  still.  Histories  and 
mythologies,  to  recite  which  would  seem 
to  stamp  any  Englishman  learned,  are 
the  familiar  talk  by  the  Icelandic  lamp— 
the  stories  of  Asmundr,  the  stories  of  Sea- 
mundr,  and  of  Thor.  Tlien  there  are 
those  who  recite,  and  they  never  become 
weary  of  reciting  or  hearing  recited,  the 
rhythmic  sagas.  This  is  an  untrodden 
field  of  literature  almost  with  us — those 
alliterative  chants,  in  themselves  a  rough 
and  rugged  music,  in  which  the  old  Sea- 
kings  still  live. 

Lord  Dufferin’s  translation  of  Ilacon 
will  be  known  to  our  readers.  AVe  quote 
it,  for  it  vividly  presents  the  Icelandic 
saga : 

“KING  H AGON’S  LAST  BATTLE. 

1. 

“  All  was  over :  day  was  ending 
As  the  foenian  turned  and  fled. 

Gloomy  red 

Glowed  the  angry  sun  descending ; 

AVhile  round  Hacon’s  dying  bed, 

Tears  and  songs  of  triumph  blending, 

Told  how  fast  the  conqueror  bled. 

IL 

“  *  Raise  me,’  said  the  King.  AVe  raised  him — 
Not  to  ease  his  desperate  pain ; 

That  were  vain  1 

‘  Strong  our  foe  was — ^but  we  faced  him  : 

Show  me  that  red  field  again.’ 

Then,  with  reverent  hands,  we  placed  him 
High  above  the  bloody  plain. 

111. 

“  Silent  gazed  he;  mute  we  waited. 

Kneeling  round — a  faithful  few,  >  • 

Staunch  and  true — 

Whilst  above,  with  thunder  freighted, 

ATild  the  boisterous  north-wind  blew. 

And  the  carrion-bird  unsated. 

On  slant  wing  around  us  flew. 

IV. 

“  Sudden  on  our  startled  hearing. 

Came  the  low  breathed,  stem  command — 

*  Lo  I  ye  stand  ? 

Linger  not,  the  night  is  nearing ; 

Bear  me  downward  to  the  strand. 

Where  my  ships  are  idly  steering 
Off  and  on,  in  sight  of  laud.’ 
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V. 

“  Every  whispered  word  obeying. 

Swift  we  bore  him  down  the  steep, 

(I’cr  the  deep. 

Up  the  tell  ship’s  side,  low  swaying 
To  the  stonn-wind’s  powerful  sweep. 

And — his  dead  companions  laying 
Round  him — we  had  time  to  weep. 

VL 

“  But  the  King  said — ‘  Peace  I  bring  hither 
Spoil  and  weapons — battle-strown. 

Make  no  moan ; 

Leave  me  and  my  dead  together. 

Light  my  torch  and  then — begone.’ 

But  wo  murmured,  each  to  other, 

‘  Can  we  leave  him  thus  alone  ?’ 

VII. 

“  Angrily  the  King  replicth: 

Flash  the  awful  eyes  again. 

With  di.sdain —  '■ 

‘  Call  him  not  alone  who  lieth 
Low  amidst  such  noble  slain  ; 

Call  him  not  alone  who  dieth 
Side  by  side  with  gallant  men.’ 

VIII. 

“  Slowly,  sadly,  we  departed  ; 

Reached  again  that  desolate  shore. 

Nevermore 

Trod  by  him,  the  brave  true-hearted — 

Dying  in  that  dark  ship’s  core ! 

Sadder  keel  from  land  ne’er  parted. 

Nobler  freight  none  ever  bore  ! 

IX. 

“  There  we  lingered,  seaward  gazing. 

Watching  o’er  that  living  tomb. 

Through  the  gloom — 

Gloom  I  which  awful  light  i.s  chasing — 
Blood-red  flames  the  surge  illume  I 
Lo  I  King  Ilacon’s  ship  is  blazing ; 

’Tis  the  hero’s  self-sought  doom. 

z. 

“  Right  before  the  wild  wind  driving. 

Madly  plunging — stung  by  fire — 

No  help  nigh  her — 

Lo !  the  ship  has  ceased  her  striving! 

Mount  the  red  flames  higher— higher ! 

Till — on  ocean’s  verge  arriving. 

Sudden  sinks  the  Viking’s  pyre — 
liacon’s  gone!” 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  them 
not  to  be  superstitious^  amid  such  scenerj-, 
belonging  to  such  a  race ;  and  they  will 
talk  to  you  very  credulously  of  things 
which  might  have  been.  They  have  a 
stranpre  familiarity  with  beasts  ;  seals  they 
call  King  Pharaoh’s  people,  who  were 
drowned  in  the  lied  Sea;  they  ‘still 
form  a  human  community  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  only  their  outer  man  is 
disguised  by  those  wraprascal  seal-skins. 
Once  a  year  they  cast  them,  and  romp 


about  like  sailors  after  a  long  voyage ; 
and  if  you  can  surprise  them,  and  carry 
off  a  skin,  the  owner  of  it  continues  man 
or  wom.an  for  the  term  of  his  or  her 
natural  life.  Once  on  a  time  a  peasant 
saw  lots  of  them  at  their  revels,  and  se¬ 
cured  the  skin  of  a  charming  young  lady, 
and  he  made  her  his  wife.  They  had  two 
children  —  lived  happily.  The  skin  ho 
kept  in  his  strong  box,  and  always  carried 
the  key  in  his  pocket ;  but  one  Christmas 
day  he  put  on  his  best  clothes  and  went 
out ;  his  wife  stopped  at  home ;  he  had 
left  the  key  in  his  pocket ;  when  he  re¬ 
turned  ho  found  the  chest  open,  the  bride 
gone ;  she  never  came  again ;  only  a 
beautiful  seal  used  to  swim  near  the  shore 
and  bring  the  children  pearls. 

The  raven  is  another  of  these  weird 
creatures.  The  farm  of  Skiderstadin : 
all  its  inhabitants  lived  in  sin,  and  forgot 
God ;  all  except  a  gentle  girl,  the  best 
and  gentlest ;  she  never  thought  of  her¬ 
self,  but  of  doing  good  to  others,  among 
the  rest  a  raven,  who  had  his  nest  close 
at  hand.  One  Sunday,  farmer  and  men 
were  at  work,  the  raven  came,  hopped 
several  paces  before  the  girl ;  she  fol- 
loH’ed;  just  then  down  thundered  the 
rock,  and  overwhelmed  the  farm  and  .all 
its  ungodly  inhabitants ;  ail  except  the 
girl ;  the  raven  saved  her ;  destruction 
could  not  come  nigh  her.  But  we  should 
think  this  raven  song  more  in  keeping  : 

“  Hark  1  the  raven  at  the  lattice 
Croaketh,  hark !  so  drearily, 

‘  From  your  board,  good-man,  a  morsel. 

Just  a  morsel  give  to  me.’ 

“  Answers  good  mnn,  wrathfully, 

‘  Hence,  avaunt !  you  rascal  daw  ; 

Scant  of  grace  and  ugly  are  ye. 

Evil  bird  of  crooked  claw. 

“  ‘  Stay  a  moment !  hast  thou  any 
News  to  tell  me  ?  tell  it  quick  !’ 

‘  From  your  board,  good-man,  a  morsel. 
Just  a  morsel  let  me  pick. 

“  ‘  Early  on  the  fells  this  morning, 

.  Early  I  was  on  the  leas. 

Spied  a  lamb,  half-dead  and  frozen, 
Resting  faintly  on  its  knees. 

“  ‘Joyous  sight  it  was  to  look  at — 

Such  a  dainty  meal  in  store ! 

From  your  board,  good-man,  a  morsel. 
Just  a  morsel  give — no  more. 

“  ‘  In  its  side  a  hole  so  deftly 

To  the  heart  with  bill  I  tore ; 

Straight  the  feeble  knees  'gan  failing — 
Sank  the  lambkin  in  its  gore.’ 
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“  ‘  Raven,  croaking  at  the  lattice, 

Live  you  shan’t  an  instant  longer; 

Horrid,  greedy,  loathly  raven. 

Cursed  be  your  cruel  hunger !’ 

“  Scythe-shafit  seizing,  from  the  cottage 
Out  the  good  man  runs  amain, 

Smites  to  death  the  ugly  raven 
Croaking  at  the  window-pane.” 

Snch  are  the  Icelanders — tlieir  tradi¬ 
tions,  their  ways.  Even  among  the  peas¬ 
ants  are  those  w’ho  are  famous  scliolars — 
men  expert  in  many  languages  and  in 
many  thoughts.  Some  of  their  ways  may 
not  seem  of  the  cleanest ;  and,  alihongh 
they  are  very  fond  of  kissing  strangers,  it 
is  a  severe  ordeal,  and  from  all  women  to 
be  shunned,  with  every  feeling  of  respect. 
Mr.  Hooker  very  ungallantly  says : 

“Before  going  out  of  the  house,  I  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  make  some  trifling  present  to  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  it — a  little,  dirty,  ugly  old  woman,  by 
no  means  free  from  cutaneous  diseases.  I 
presented  to  her  a  snuff-box  ;  but  her  modesty 
would  at  first  only  allow  her  to  suppose  that  1 
meant  the  contents  of  it  for  her.  As  soon, 
however,  as  she  was  made  to  understand  that 
tlie  box  also  was  to  be  included  in  the  gift,  I 
had  the  mortification  to  And  myself,  before  I  j 
was  aware  of  it,  in  the  embraces  of  this  grate¬ 
ful  old  lady,  from  which  I  extricated  myself 
with  all  poKsible  haste,  and  performed  a  most 
copious  ablution  at  the  nearest  stream.” 

Smiff-taJeing  is  prodigious.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  one  of  the  most  disagree.able  features 
among  the  generality  of  Icelanders,  both 
men  and  women,  that  their  nostrils  are 
always  covered  with  the  precious  dust ; 
no  wonder,  for  their  mode  of  taking  it  is, 
to  hold  the  head  back,  insert  into  one  of 
the  nostrils  the  mouth  of  the  box ;  thus, 
by  two  or  three  gentle  shakes,  a  sufl?cient 
quantity  is  admitted  into  the  nose  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  effect.  In  the  higher 
circles,  living  is  pleasant.  A  favorite  dish 
is  sago,  claret,  and  raisins ;  this  is  their 
soup.  Very  popular,  also,  are  waffles,  or 
pancakes  ;  and,  to  do  them  honor,  waken 
them  at  what  time  you  may  in  the  night, 
for  shelter  or  for  help,  there  is  ever  a 
hearty  welcome ;  the  everlasting  coffee  is 
always  ready,  or  a  bowl  of  skier,  or  milk. 
Their  open-handed  hospitality  contrasts 
wondrously  with  the  niggardly  meanness 
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recorded  by  travelers  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America. 

“Sir  George  Mackenzie  gives  the  following 
strongly-drawn  picture  of  an  Icelandic  house, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  applicable  to  too  many 
of  them:  ‘The-  thick  turf  walls,  the  earthen 
floors,  kept  continually  damp  and  filthy,  and 
the  personal  uncleanliness  of  the  inhabitants, 
all  unite  in  causing  a  smell  insupportable  to  a 
stranger.  No  article  of  furniture  seems  to  have 
been  cleaned  since  the  day  it  was  first  used, 
and  all  is  in  disorder.  The  beds  look  like  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  dirty  rags ;  and,  when  wooden 
dishes,  spinning-wheels,  and  other  articles  are 
not  seen  upon  thtm,  these  are  confusedly  piled 
up  at  one  end  of  the  room.  There  is  no  mode 
of  ventilating  any  part  of  the  house;  and,  as 
twenty  people  sometimes  eat  and  sleep  in  the 
same  apartment,  very  pungent  vapors  are  add¬ 
ed,  in  no  small  quantity,  to  the  plentiful  effluvia 
proceeding  from  fish,  ban  of  oil,  skins,  etc.  A 
farmhouse  looks  more  like  a  village  than  a  sin¬ 
gle  habitation.  Sometimes  several  families  live 
inclosed  within  the  same  mass  of  turf.  The 
cottages  of  the  lowest  order  of  people  are 
wretched  hovels — .so  very  wretched  that  it  is 
wonderful  how  any  thing  in  the  human  form 
can  breathe  in  them.” — Travels  in  Iceland, 
p.  116. 

Tlii.s  seems  very  wretched ;  but  our 
1  memory  c.in  rest  on  more  pleas.unt  scenes. 
As  to  the  Icelander,  he  is  happy  : 

“  Thus  every  scene  his  native  wilds  impart. 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart. 
Dear  is  the  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  the  hill  that  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  the  babe,  when  scaring  winds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  its  mother’s  breast,^ 
So  the  wide  whirlwind  and  the  torrent’s  roar* 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.” 

liut,  for  the  present,  we  bid  farewell  to 
Iceland.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  mystery.  Its 
domed  mountains  are  all  hollow ;  they 
have  poured  forth  their  fire  and  lava  tor¬ 
rents  till  they  are  empty  ;  the  Surfshuller 
caverns  are  an  illustration  of  this — they 
are  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  It  is  full 
of  marvel.s,  and  nothing  more  marvelous 
than  the  h.ajiiiincss  of  its  people.  It  is  a 
wondrous  land,  where  the  sun  shines  at 
midnight,  and  where  he  leaves  the  people 
altogether  for  almost  months  in  the  year. 
Yet,  even  in  that  darkness,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  shines  with  healing  in  his 
wings. 
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This  very  interesting  work  we  liaA ' 

firoposed  to  make  the  subject  of  a  much 
onger  notice  than  we  have  any  space  for 
this  montii ;  but  just  as  wo  were  closing 
our  last  sheet. we  alighted  upon  a  singu¬ 
larly  intolerant  and  truthless  review  of 
the  work,  in  the  pages  of  the  Athen(vrim 
for  December  twenty-first.  Poor  Mr. 
Anderson  !  We  have  no  acquaintance 
with  him,  or  with  any  kith  or  kin  of 
his  or  his  publishers ;  but  we  profoundly 
commiserate  his  feelings  upon  the  perusal 
of  the  attack  of  the  celebrated  literary 
grunter.  We  determined  to  introduce 
the  volumes  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
this  mtmtb,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  the 
measure  of  our  iiifiuence,  to  check  the 
influence  of  the  fearfully  excited  state  of 
feeling  beneath  which  the  writer  was 
moved.  The  opinions  of  the  writer  upon 
historical  things  may  be  gathered  if  wa 
quote  at  length  the  passage  we  refer  to. 
When  review’ers  themselves  become  in¬ 
decent,  they  are  put  beyond  the  pale  of 
those  courtesies  which  usually  comjHjl  a 
respectful  silence  with  reference  to  co¬ 
temporary  opinions: 

“  But  the  rancor  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  temper 
does  not  reach  its  full  hight  till  it  is  roused  by 
the  recollection  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity— 

‘  that  grievous  persecution  of  Black  Barthola- 
mete'  (u  Diuentert  are  teont  to  call  it.  It  is 
not  enough  for  him  to  shed  tears  of  commisera¬ 
tion  over  the  tvo  thousand  ejeeted  clergy,  ‘  vho 
were  generally  the  most  orthodor,  learnt,  and 
devoted  ministers  of  the  Church'  but  ho  must 
also  cnliimniate  the  pious  scholars  who  were 
promoted  to  the  places  left  vacant  by  the  Non¬ 
conformists.  ‘  That  so  large  a  number  of  minis¬ 
ters  should  voluntarily  sacrifice  their  livings, 
with  all  their  prospects  of  advancement  in  the 
Church,  and  should  expose  themselves  and 
their  families  to  poverty,  contempt,  and  perso-  j 
cution,  rather  than  do  violence  to  their  con¬ 
sciences,  presented,  indeed,  an  example  of  self- 
immolating  devotion  to  duty  honorable  to  the 
Puritan  character  and  commendatory  of  the 
Chri>tian  faith.  But  the  ejectment  of  so  many 
excellent  ministers,  and  the  filling  of  their  places 

•  Memorable  Women  of  the  Puritan  Time*.  By 
the  Rev.  Jamih  Akoersox,  author  of  the  Ladies  of 
the  Reformation,  Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  etc.  In 
2  vols.  London ;  Blackie  &  Son. 
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with  ignorant,  profane,  scandalous,  and  errone¬ 
ous  men,  was  deeply  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
religion  at  the  time,  and  the  melancholy  effects 
are  felt  by  the  Church  of  England  even  at  the 
present  time.’  Such  are  the  words  of  Mr.  An¬ 
derson,  who.  besides  being  an  appointed  minis¬ 
ter  of  a  Christian  persuasion,  makes  loud  pro¬ 
fessions  that  he  is  a  champion  of  religious  toler¬ 
ance.” 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Athenaeum  ; 
the  ejectment  of  Black  Bartholomew  was 
not  persecution  !  Most  merciful  literary 
dictator!  There  are  very  few  of  the 
dicta  of  the  Athenaeum  which  bear  receiv¬ 
ing  without  very  much  independent  ex¬ 
amination  ;  hut  in  ail  matters  where  re¬ 
ligion  or  religious  freedom  are  concerned 
we  beg  to  caution  our  readers  against 
this  paper.  Indeed,  a  certain  writer,  not 
very  extreme  in  his  opinions  and  expres¬ 
sions  where  Puritan  opinions  and  prac¬ 
tices  were  to  be  avowed  or  defended — 
one  Lord  Macaulay — has  been  far  more 
“  ignorant,  profane,  scandalous,  and  er¬ 
roneous”  than  Mr.  Anderson.  There 
was  an  age  when  two  sparrows  were 
sold  for  a  farthing.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  writer  w'ould  sell  all  the  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  in  the  world  for  the 
same  price.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
price  at  which  be  appraises  them,  lie 
belongs  to  an  order  of  men  who  are  not 
led  by  any  of  the  ordinary  opinions  of 
honesty  of  purpose ;  he  is  one  of  a  noble 
and  singular  race,  able,  with  the  immor¬ 
tal  Dixon,  to  wreathe  a  laurel  for  the 
mendacity  of  Bacon,  till  it  is  hid  behind 
a  mass  of  rhetorical  foliage,  and  to 
wreathe  a  crown  of  tbonis  and  contempt 
for  the  magnanimity  of  the  Howes  and 
Owens,  and  Baxters,  Caryls,  Alleines, 
and  Gales  —  a  singularlv  able  and  very 
distinguished  editor.  "VVell,  the  ejected 
Nonconformist  ministers  are  known;  and 
for  those  who  filled  their  places,  they 
also  are  known.  Has  not  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay  made  them  live  to  us  if  it  were  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  pages  of  his  history  ?  and 
even  in  the  present  number  of  the  Eclec¬ 
tic,  does  not  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Warner, 
sketched  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  realize  most 
84 
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of  the  clergymen  of  the  age  of  the  first 
princes  of  the  house  of  Hanover  and  the 
latest  Stewarts?  And  have  w'e  not  the 
humor  of  Fielding  with  Parson  Trulli- 
ber  ?  And  have  we  not  the  satires  of 
Bishop  Hall  ? 

These  volumes  of  Mr.  Anderson  fill  a 
vacant  niche  in  the  annals  of  Puritanism. 
It  was  very  natural  that  the  biographer 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Covenant,  should  commemorate  the  he¬ 
roines  of  Puritanism.  As  yet  their  me¬ 
mories  have  not  been  grouped  together. 
The  fine,  free  spirit  of  the  writer  of  the 
Athenaeum  would  have  included  the 
Countess  of  Derby  in  these  biographies : 
a  lion-hearted  woman,  truly  ;  and  a  bitter 
persecutor.  This  was  not  necessary.  It 
is  enough  to  fulfill  the  idea  of  the  biogra¬ 
pher,  and  to  honor  that  royal  womanhood 
which  fostered  in  innumerable  families 
the  spirit  of  piety  and  patriotism.  The 
women  of  the  household  of  Cromwell —  | 
his  mother,  his  wife,  and  daughters — that 
eccentric,  amazon-like  woman,  Mrs.  Bend- 
ish,  Cromwell’s  granddaughter,  in  whom 
the  grandfather  seemed  to  survive,  or 
live  again ;  Lucy  Hutchinson  ;  Margaret 
Baiter,  the  mighty  Puritan’s  beautiful 
and  noble  wife  ;  those  hallowed  martyrs, 
the  Lady  Alicia  Lisle,  condemned  to  the 
stake,  but  mercifully  beheaded,  for  giv¬ 
ing  bread  and  a  poor  shelter  to  a  traitor ; 
and  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  actually  burnt  for 
the  same  crime — ^hard  measure  for  giving 
a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  supposed  wan¬ 
dering,  houseless  beggar.  Passionless  di¬ 
lettantes,  like  the  w'riter  of  the  Atlienmim, 
Bombalette,  think  all  this  is  right  enough 
— perhaps  could  themselves  have  been 
the  judge  to  condemn,  or  the  traitor  to 
eat  the  bread  and  give  the  information. 
But  a  man,  with  sympathies  like  our 
author,  might  be  pardoned  if  he  felt 
rancor  here ;  though  not  one  word  that 
looks  like  rancor  have  we  been  able  to 
discover  in  his  volumes.  The  wife  of 
John  Bunyan,  and  the  friend  of  Bunyan, 
Agnes  Beaumont,  furnish  interesting 
sketches.  Nor  has  the  writer  confined 
liimself  to  the  women  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  Mrs.  Winthrop, 
and  the  w’omen  of  Puritanism  in  America, 
receive  also  some  notice  in  the  first  vol¬ 
ume.  Those  readers  who  know  Mr.  An¬ 
derson's  previous  volumes,  will  not  ex- 

t>ect  a  lively  or  pictorial  style ;  but  every 
ife  is  interesting.  Bombalette,  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  is  a  most  un- 
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comfortable  reviewer ;  thus  we  read,  in 
the  notice  of  Lady  Vere,  that  “  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  cumbrous  passages  from  letters 
that,  dragged  from  the  obscurity  and 
quiet  of  the  State  papers  and  Birch’s 
MSS.,  are,  to  no  good  purpose,  now,  for 
the  first  time,  printed.”  Further  on  we 
read: 

“  The  materials  out  of  which  Mr.  Anderson 
has  composed  his  two  volumes  are,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  found  in  biographies  and  biographi¬ 
cal  collections  that  are  well  known  to  all  per¬ 
sons  conversant  with  modem  English  litera¬ 
ture.  As  a  book-maker  he  advances  no  claim  to 
originality,  but  honestly  mentions  the  shelf  and 
the  drawer  from  which  he  has  taken  each  in¬ 
gredient  for  his  hotch-potch.  It  would,  thcre- 
tbre,  be  as  unfair  to  blame  him  for  errors  not 
his  own,  as  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  him 
praise  for  the  more  or  less  interesting  pieces  of 
information  which  he  has  taken,  without  labor, 
from  other  investigators.” 

These  are  rather  irreconcilable  opin¬ 
ions.  In  the  article  a  good  deal  is  said 
about  “  wondering  lies,”  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  kill  one  so  called  in  the  frequent¬ 
ly  alleged  genealogical  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  families  of  Charles  Stewart  and 
Cromwell.  The  writer  may  look  nearer 
home  for  some  of  these  houseless  wander¬ 
ers.  The  paragraph  quoted  above  is  coti- 
tradicted  by  the  preceding  snarl  at  the 
authorities  for  the  life  of  Lady  Vere  ;  but 
indeed,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  criticism.  Without  showing  elabor¬ 
ate  erudition  and  research,  the  volumes 
do  show  e-xtensive  reading,  and  refer  “  to 
books  and  biographical  collections,”  w’hich, 
so  far  from  being  well  known  to  all  per- 
!  sons  conversant  with  “  modern  English 
literature,”  are  many  of  them  only  to  be 
met  w’ith  by  an  acquaintance  with  books 
and  papers,  discoverable  after  much  dili¬ 
gent  aud  painstaking  examination  ;  they 
show  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  period.  We 
very  heartily  commend  this  ‘‘  hotch-potch  ” 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  most 
animating  recit.al  of  the  lives  of  those 
whose  names  we  have  indicated,  .and 
many  others ;  and  it  is  none  the  less  en¬ 
tertaining,  because  sometimes,  by  hither¬ 
to  unpublished  or  but  little  known  letters 
and  narratives,  the  subject  of  the  storj’ 
j  has  been  compelled  to  ^come  an  autobi- 
1  ogr^her. 

I  We  have  referred  to  the  sketch  of 
I  Mrs.  Bendish,  Cromwell’s  granddaughter, 
1  and  Dr.  Watts’s  friend.  We  are  at  issue 
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here  with  Borabalettc  again.  Bombalette 
thinks  this  is  the  best  memoir  of  the  col¬ 
lection  ;  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  not  in  this  availed  himself 
of  all  the  materials  he  might  have  found  ; 
but  those  to  whom  this  remarkable  crea¬ 
ture  has  been  hitherto  unknown,  will  read 
of  her  with  great  interest.  She  occupied 
a  comparatively  humble  and  uninflucntial 
position  ;  but  she  was  in  character,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  her  grandfather,  exactly  what 
Elizabeth  was  as  compared  with  Henry 
VIII.  What  think  our  readers  of  these 
following  little  anecdotes  ?  Her  venera¬ 
tion  for  Cromwell  was  unbounded  : 

“  Inspired  with  this  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
the  memory  of  her  grandfather,  and  inheriting 
no  small  portion  of  his  courage,  she  valiantly  de¬ 
fended  his  reputation,  especially  his  saintship, 
against  whoever  should  assail  it  Her  friends, 
giving  way  to  her  foibles,  or  laughing  at  them, 
did  not  choose  to  enter  into  disputation  with 
her.  But  she  frequently  met  with  strangers 
who  were  loud  in  casting  a.spcrsions  on  his 
memory.  In  such  cases  she  was  not  the  woman 
to  sit  in  timid  silence,  and  hear  her  grandfather 
calumniated.  Her  wrath  was  excited,  and  she 
resented  every  such  attack  as  a  personal  injury. 

“  On  one  occasion,  when  she  was  traveling  in 
a  London  stage-coach  in  company  with  two  gerv 
tleman  to  whom  she  was  an  entire  stranger,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  Cromwell,  whose  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct  were  criticised  with  much 
acrimony  by  the  two  gentlemen.  Impatient 
at  hearing  the  indignities  done  to  the  honored 
name  of  tier  grandfather,  she,  after  her  usual 
manner,  took  up  with  great  spirit,  the  argument 
in  his  defense,  and  extolled  him  with  all  the  rap¬ 
ture  to  which  she  was  prompted  by  her  enthus¬ 
iastic  admiration  of  his  virtues  and  graces. 
She  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  her  opponents  that 
he  was  a  man  of  consummate  patriotism  and  pi¬ 
ety.  But  by  all  her  rhetoric  she  failed  to  carry 
conviction  to  their  minds.  One  of  them  in  par¬ 
ticular  became  extremely  hot  and  violent  against 
Cromwell,  whom  he  branded  with  every  term  of 
opprobrium,  deriding  his  pretensions  to  patriot¬ 
ism  and  sanctity,  and  stigmatizing  him  as  a  cold¬ 
blooded  traitor  and  tyrant  This  virulence  she 
thought  was  very  insolent,  and  to  her  it  was  very 
provoking.  She  pronounccxl  the  imputations 
to  be  false  and  -calumnious.  But  the  more  she 
defended  her  grandfather,  the  more  outrageous 
was  her  opponent  in  his  abuse.  She  became  in 
a  corresjmnding  degree  excited,  and  the  contro¬ 
versy  increased  in  vehemence.  If  toward  the 
end  of  the  stage,  the  violence  of  the  dispute  was 
abated,  this  arose  rather  from  exhaustion  of 
breath  than  from  the  want  of  wrath  or  of  words 
to  prolong  it  After  they  had  alighted  from 
the  coach,  and  had  taken  some  refreshment,  Mrs. 
Bendish  advanced  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  her  principal  opponent  in  the  controversy, 
and  politely  request^  that  she  might  be  permit¬ 


ted  to  speak  with  him  apart.  ‘  Surely,  madam,’ 
he  replied,  and  they  withdrew  to  another  apart¬ 
ment;  upon  which  she  told  him,  with  great 
composure,  ‘  that  he  had  in  the  grossest  man¬ 
ner  belied  and  abused  the  most  pious  man  that 
ever  lived;  that  Cromwell’s  blood  that  flowed 
in  her  veins  would  not  allow  her  to  pass  over 
the  indignities  cast  on  his  memory  in  her  pres¬ 
ence  ;  that  she  could  not  handle  a  sword,  but 
that  she  could  fire  a  pistol  as  well  as  he,  and 
she  demanded  immediate  satisfaction  to  the  in¬ 
jured  honor  of  her  family,  insisting  that  if  he 
would  not  incur  the  charge  of  cowardice,  he 
should  not  make  her  sex  the  pretense  for  de¬ 
clining  to  accept  her  challenge.’  The  gentle¬ 
man,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  amazed  at  the 
remarkable  strain  of  this  address,  but  on  discov¬ 
ering  her  relationship  to  the  man  he  had  reviled, 
of  which  before  he  was  ignorant,  and  perceiving 
that  the  controversy  had  now  assumed  a  some¬ 
what  serious  aspect,  he  had  good  sense  enough 
to  soften  down.  ’  Notwithstanding,’  he  imme¬ 
diately  replied,  ‘  all  that  I  have  said  in  dispar¬ 
agement  of  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  I  now  understand  to  have  been  your  grand¬ 
father,  he  unquestionably  possessed  many  great 
qualities  which  I  honor  as  much  as  you  or  any 
one,  and  had  I  known  or  suspected  your  relation 
to  him,  I  would  certainly  not  have  said  one  word 
on  the  subject  to  give  you  offense.  I  regret  liav- 
ing  wounded  your  feelings  by  the  asperity  with 
which  in  the  heat  of  contradiction  I  may  have 
treated  his  memory,  and  I  sincerely  ask  your 
pardon  for  my  rudene3.s.’  By  this  apology  he 
succeeded  in  appeasing  her  resentment;  and 
they  prosecuted  the  remainder  of  their  journey 
together  with  a  degree  of  friendly  feeling  and 
goi^  humor,  if  not  of  mutual  confidence.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  conversations  that  followed, 
Cromwell's  character  was  not  again  brought 
under  discussion.” 

This  anecdote  almost  contradicts  what 
Mr.  Anderson  says  further  on : 

“  Under  all  circumstances,  Mrs.  Bendish  pos¬ 
sessed  the  uncommon  power  of  maintaining 
great  mental  equanimity.  Gloomy  and  dis¬ 
tressful  impressions  seldom  dwelt  long  upon 
her  mind.  ‘  Servo  the  Lord  with  gladness,’ 
‘Rejoice  evermore,’  were  her  mottoes.  What¬ 
ever,  therefore,  might  be  the  character  of  her  lot, 
whether  afflictions  or  calamities  befell  her,  or 
whether  her  afiairs  were  prosperous,  she  made 
all  equally  matter  for  rejoicing.  The  former, 
not  less  than  the  latter,  had  been  sent  by  God, 
in  wisdom,  mercy  and  love.  If  prosperity  smil¬ 
ed  upon  her,  it  awakened  her  gratitude.  If  ad¬ 
versity  spread  its  dark  cloud  around  her — and 
her  lot  was  more  generally  adverse  than  pros¬ 
perous — this  awakened  even  a  profounder  gra¬ 
titude  in  her  mind,  because  she  believed  that 
disappointments,  vexations,  and  afflictions  were 
necessary  parts  of  the  merciful  discipline  of 
Providence;  and  such  were  the  effects  of  her 
religious  sentiments  on  her  uncommonly  elastic 
mind,  that  her  spiritual  joy,  like  the  thermome¬ 
ter,  usually  rose  the  higher  the  greater  the  heat 
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of  the  furnace  of  affliction  into  which  she  was 
cast  Her  religious  sentiments  were  rigidly 
CalTinistic;  and  being  little  troubled  with 
doubts  about  her  election  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  of  which  indeed  she  was  usually  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  of  her  own  existence,  this  became  to  her 
a  fountain  of  never-failing  joy,  under  all  the 
sufiferings  of  life.” 

“One  of  her  schemes  was  the  grazing  of  cat¬ 
tle.  She  attended  the  neighboring  fairs  to  sell 
and  buy  her  cattle,  traveling  in  a  single  horse 
chaise.  In  these  journeys  scope  was  afforded 
for  the  display  of  some  of  the  peculiar  traits  of 
her  character  —  her  courage  and  her  fervent, 
undoubting  trust  in  the  protection  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  She  traveled  b}'  night  as  readily  as  by 
day,  and  was  never  deterred  by  bad  roads  or 
bi^  weather,  or  by  her  unacquaintance  with 
the  road.  In  encountering  the  perils  of  these 
journeys,  it  would  be  to  state  only  a  part  of  the 
truth  to  say  that  she  was  perfectly  fearless — to 
encounter  them  afforded  her  positive  enjoyment 
She  has  been  heard  to  say  that  in  the  darkest 
night  in  a  wild  open  heath,  with  the  roads  of 
which  she  was  totally  unacquainted,  while 
overtaken  by  the  most  dreadful  thunderstorm, 
she  has  not  only  maintained  her  calmness  and 
presence  of  mind,  but  been  perfectly  happy, 
singing  some  one  or  other  of  the  Psalms,  and 
believing  beyond  a  doubt  that  her  chaise  was 
surrounded  by  guardian  angets.  This  strong 
apprehension  of  a  protecting  Providence  rising 
into  an  invincible  courage,  while  springing  origi¬ 
nally  from  faith  in  Qod,  was  doubtless  nourished 
and  invigorated  by  the  peculiar  ardor  of  a  sin¬ 
gularly  enthusiastic  temperament” 

“  These  visits  she  paid  at  nine,  or  ten,  or 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  she  generally  s<aid 
till  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Y et  late  as 
were  these  hours,  and  unseasonable  as  they  were 
accounted  in  those  sober  days,  such  was  the  re¬ 
spect  and  deference  which  she  universally  com- 
inande«l,  that  she  always  received  a  kind  and 
friendly  welcome.  None  of  her  friends  ever 
presumed  to  disturb  her  in  her  habits  by  com¬ 
plaining  of  this,  or  of  other  similar  irregulari¬ 
ties.  as  to  which  she  had  a  license  conceded  to 
her  which  would  not  have  been  conceded  to 
any  other  person.  On  her  paying  these  visits, 
her  dress,  though  in  a  fashion  of  her  own,  and 
always  plain,  was  yet  becoming  and  graceful. 
*  Splendid  indeed  she  never  was,’  says  Doctor 
Brookes  ;  ’her  highest  dress  being  a  plain  silk ; 
but  it  was  usually  of  the  richest  sort,  though, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  of  what  is  called  a 
Quaker’s  color ;  and  she  wore  besides  a  kind  of 
black  silk  hood  or  scarf,  that  I  rarely  if  ever 
observed  to  be  worn  by  ladies  of  her  time,  and 
though  hoops  were  in  frshion  long  before  her 
death,  nothing  I  suppose  could  have  induced 
her  to  wear  one.  Yet  tliere  was  something  in 
her  peiaon,  when  she  was  dressed,  and  in  com¬ 
pany,  that  could  not  fail  of  attracting  at  once 
the  noiice  and  respect  of  any  stranger  that  en¬ 
tered  Uie  room  wherever  she  was,  though  the 
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company  were  ever  so  numerous,  and  though 
many  of  them  might  be  more  splendid  in  their 
appearance.’  When  in  the  society  of  her  fr  ends 
she  would  drink  wine  freely ;  but  her  memo¬ 
rialists  record,  what  we  are  happy  to  Icam, 
that  she  never  partook  to  excess.  The  aid  of 
wine  was  not  necessary  to  impart  a  charm  to 
her  conversation,  which  without  any  such  ex¬ 
citing  cause  was  sprightly,  animated,  emphatic, 
and  racy,  pervaded  by  strong  masculine  sense, 
great  dignity  of  manner,  and  a  most  en^ging 
address.  She  especially  delighted  to  expatiate  on 
the  olden  times  of  her  grandfather ;  and  to  hear 
her  speak  about  them  was  extiemely  interesting, 
from  the  much  curious  information  illustrative 
of  them,  which  she  had  always  at  command, 
and  from  the  many  memories  connected  with 
them,  that  were  awakened,  as  her  friends  wit¬ 
nessed  her  manner,  and  looked  upon  her  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  BO  strikingly  resembled  that  of 
her  revered  ancestor.  Religion  was  also  a 
theme  on  which  she  delighted  to  converse,  and 
when  this  became  the  topic  of  conversation  she 
was  observed  to  kindle  into  rapture.  After 
mutual  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  with 
her  friend.s,  especially  if  religion  had  been  the 
subject  of  their  discourse,  she  was  generally  so 
elated  that  seldom  would  she  depart,  though  it 
were  twelve  o’clock  at  night  or  later,  without 
joining  with  them  in  singing  a  psalm.  She  then 
would  take  her  leave,  and  proceed  with  great 
hilarity  to  her  home,  which  was  often  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance. 

“  In  making  these  visits  she  was  mounted  on 
an  old  mare,  which  had  been,  for  many  years, 
the  trusty  companion  of  her  peregrinations  and 
adventures.  The  mare,  it  would  appear,  was 
distinguished,  like  her  mistress,  by  sundry  pe¬ 
culiarities  and  freaks,  which  were  as  well  known 
at  Yarmouth  as  the  vagaries  of  the  old  lady. 
On  this  mare  she  generally  rode,  till  towanl  the 
close  of  life,  when,  feeling  the  increasing  infirm¬ 
ities  of  age,-she  got  her  persuaded,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  to  draw  a  chaise,  in  which  she 
seated  herself  with  genuine  dignity.  She  would 
never  allow  a  servant  to  acdompany  her  in  these 
nightly  excursions.  Her  loneliness  afforded 
her  scope  to  indulge  in  her  tnusings  and  eccen* 
tricities,  upon  which  the  presence  of  an  attend¬ 
ant  would  have  been  a  disagreeable  intrusion. 
And  she  had  no  fear  of  danger.  God,  she  said, 
was  her  guard,  and  she  would  have  no  other. 
About  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  hour  to 
which  her  visits  were  usually  protracted,  she 
mounted  on  the  mare,  or  placed  herself  in  the 
ctiaise,  and  started  for  home.  No  sooner  had 
she  taken  her  seat  and  all  was  right,  than  the 
faithful  animal,  obedient  to  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  began  to  move,  while  Mrs.  Bendish  began 
to  sing  in  merry  mood  a  psalm  of  David,  or  one 
of  Watts’s  hymns,  in  notes  rather  loud  than  me¬ 
lodious,  thus  bidding  defiance  to  the  imaginary 
specters  of  the  night-^  greater  proof  of  heroism 
than  may  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  for  our  wor¬ 
thy  forefathers  were  far  from  being  free  from  asu- 
peistitious  dread  of  danger  from  this  imaginary 
source.  ‘  This,’  says  Hewling  Luson,  in  de- 
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scribing  her  journeys  homeward  from  his  father’s 
house,  ‘  I  have  often  heard  ;  and  thus  the  two 
old  souls,  the  mare  and  her  mistre-ss,  the  one 
gently  trotting,  the  other  loudly  singing,  jogged 
on,  the  length  of  a  short  mile  from  Yarmouth, 
which  brought  them  home.’  ” 

We  have  quoted  at  length  from  the 
sketch  of  this  interesting  and  remarkable 
woman,  especially  because  we  believe  hers 
is  now  almost  a  forgotten  name ;  and 
these  extracts  appropriately  represent 
the  character  of  these  two  very  aelight- 
ful  volumes,  and  are,  therefore,  a  reply 


to  the  Athenceum.  They  are  written  in 
a  very  calm,  and  subdued,  and  Christian 
spirit.  In  conclusion,  we  may  say  we 
never  estimated  the  reviewer’s  office  and 
function  very  highly.  A  reviewer  may 
be  useful  in  {minting  attention  to  the  ad¬ 
mirable  and  excellent ;  bat  when  he  for¬ 
gets  his  business,  and  simply  uses  his 
pages  as  a  channel  for  indecent  accusa¬ 
tion  and  malevolent  falsehood  and  calum¬ 
niation,  readers  need  to  be  cautioned. 
If  w’e  ever  sin  in  this  way,  we  trust  some 
strong  hand  will  condescend  to  punish  us. 


From  Chamberi’t  Joarokl. 

LAPIDARIES  OF  THE  URAL. 


Thk  geographical  student  is  of  course 
familiar  with  the  chain  of  the  Ural,  which 
in  the  Tartar  language  signifies  girdle, 
denominated  by  the  Russians  Kammen- 
nci-Porgas,  the  “  Girdle  of  Rocks.”  It 
runs  nearly  north  and  south,  almost  on 
the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
though  it  attains  to  no  great  elevation, 
its  loftiest  pinnacle  not  exceeding  six¬ 
teen  hundred  feet  in  bight,  is  perhaps, 
on  account  of  its  productions,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  world.  From  the  city  of 
K.asan,  eastward  for  many  hundred  miles, 
the  country  rises  so  as  to  constitute  in 
fact,  though  not  in  appearance,  an  im¬ 
mense  table-land,  with  a  mean  elevation 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  se.a.  Very  extraordinary 
phenomena  are  discovered  in  fmrtions  of 
this  tract,  where  deep  valleys  have  been 
formed  by  depressions  or  sinkings  of  the 
earth,  occasioned  by  the  existence,  far 
below,  of  an  endless  scries  of  caverns, 
whoso  roofs  sometimes  suddenly  collapse, 
and  precipitate  into  the  gulf  thus  form¬ 
ed  the  whole  sujmrincumbent  mass  of 
rocks  and  earth,  wdth  the  forests,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  streams  w’hich  previously  cov¬ 
ered  and  beautified  its  surface.  How 
these  subterranean  hollows  were  form¬ 
ed,  whether  by  the  mining  operations  of 


some  forgotten  races  of  men,  or  by  the 
slow  and  subtle  action  of  w<ater  kept 
perpetually  flowing  by  telluric  heat,  may 
possibly  never  be  explained  ;  but  the 
whole  structure  of  our  planet  in  that 
part  of  its  surface  .abounds  with  unre¬ 
solved  problems,  which  will  remain  to 
exercise  the  scientific  activity  of  future 
generations. 

The  soil  to  a  great  depth  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  copper,  throughout  an  area 
of  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  while 
iron  and  lead,  silver,  platina,  and  gold 
present  themselves  at  intervals,  alter¬ 
nating  with  the  rarest  gems,  diamonds 
and  rubies,  topazes,  beryls,  and  emer¬ 
alds,  chalcedonies  and  sapphires,  onyxes, 
jaspers,  and  agates  of  gigantic  projmr- 
tions.  Had  this  exhaustless  source  of 
national  wealth  existed  near  the  center 
of  a  civilized  empire,  it  would  probably 
have  led  to  the  erection  of  a  metro{)olis. 
superior  to  all  the  great  capitals  on  re¬ 
cord.  Egyptian  Thebes  owed  its  splen¬ 
dor  and  magnificence  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  quarries  of  sandstone  at  Hajjar  Sil- 
silis,  and  of  granite  at  Assouan  ;  but 
these  are  mere  handfuls  of  rocks  com¬ 
pared  with  the  mighty  quarries  of  the 
Ural,  presenting  hundreds  of  miles  of 
{)orphyry  and  granite,  sienite  and  crys¬ 
tal,  quartz  and  malachite,  interspersed. 
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with  gems,  auriferous  sands,  and  cubes  indigent  peasant,  working  from  half-past 
of  virgin  gold.  Far  as  this  wild  region  four  o'clock  in  the  mornin)^,  with  little 
now  lies  l^yond  the  limits  of  European  intermission,  till  seven  at  night,  for  less 
civilization,  it  is  incessantly  traversed,  than  a  penny  a  day.  Still,  the  owners 
mapped  out,  and  studied  by  scientific  of  the  serfs  are  too  much  alive  to  their 
travelers,  whose  imaginations  are  inflamed  interests  to  amuse  themselves  by  accom- 
by  the  prodigious  blaze  of  riches  which  plishing  such  a  transformation,  which 
the^  know  to  exist  every  where  beneath  would  be  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
their  feet.  Already,  east  and  west,  north  golden  egg.  Satisfied  that  they  are  able, 
and  south,  the  approaches  to  these  moun-  w'henever  it  pleases  them,  to  achieve  such 
tains  are  inhabited  by  people  superior  an  act  of  tyranny,  they  are  generally  wise 
in  dress,  manners,  comforts,  and  dwell-  enough  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of 
ings  to  those  of  any  other  portion  of  their  power,  and  to  leave  these  Indus- 
the  Russian  empire.  Great  lines  of  well-  trious  slaves  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
constructed  roads,  radiating  from  the  profits  which  they  derive  from  skill  and 
mines,  stretch  away  toward  China  and  enterprise ;  yet,  as  examples  of  a  caprice 
Eastern  Turkestan,  on  the  one  hand  ;  so  insane  and  reckless  are  not  wanting, 
and  toward  Perm,  Ka.snn,  Moscow,  and  the  wealthy  serfs,  however  enviable  their 
Nishnii-Novgorod,  on  the  other.  Ilere,  condition  may  appear,  are  incessantly 
during  the  summer  months,  the  stranger  haunted  in  secret  by  apprehensions  of 
frequently  encounters  the  gold  and  pla-  this  calamity. 

tina  caravans,  the  several  divisions  of  Of  course,  the  Ural  lapidaries  are,  like 
which  usually  meet  at  Ekaterinburg  on  most  of  their  neighbors,  serfs.  Taste,  it 
Lake  Iset,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  is  said,  they  possess  in  the  cutting  and 
journeying  slowdy  westward,  reach  the  engraving,  though  not  in  the  setting  of 
vast  fair  of  Nishnii  about  July,  and  St.  gems.  But  what  is  this  taste?  lias  it 
Petersburg  much  later.  Close  upon  the  any  analogy  to  that  which,  in  ancient 
heels  of  these  caravans  come  others  with  Greece,  influenced  the  gem  -  engraver, 
tea  from  the  Chinese  frontier,  or  with  when  he  sculptured  on  the  face  of  ame- 
bear-skins,  wolf-skins,  ermine,  and  sable  thyst  or  ruby  exquisite  forms  of  beauty, 
from  Northern  Siberia.  goddesses,  nymphs,  or  heroes,  engaged 

What  effects  the  social  changes  now  in  epic  achievements  or  religious  cere- 
going  on  in  Russia  may  produce  in  the  monies  ?  The  stones  commonly  engraved 
population  of  the  mining  districts,  it  is  for  seals  are  amethyst,  crystal,  and  jasper, 
impossible  to  foresee  ;  but  up  to  this  though  the  Siberian  traders  often  pre- 
time,  the  owners  of  many  of  the  noblest  fer  seals  in  gold  or  other  metals,  which 
mansions  in  Ekaterinburg  have  been  serfs,  they  love  to  disjilay  in  their  ice-bound 
the  property  of  nobles  residing  at  Mos-  homes,  under  smoking  roofs,  reeking  with 
cow  or  St.  Petersburg,  or  traveling  in  the  smell  of  caviare  or  dried  fish.  The 
Southern  Europe.  We  can  hardly  real-  passion  for  precious  stones  is  supposed 
ize  to  ourselves,  by  the  utmost  stretch  to  be  an  accompaniment  of  barbarism, 
of  fancy,  such  a  state  of  society.  With  because  it  is  found  in  its  greatest  strength 
slavery,  we  habitually  associate  ideas  of  among  eastern  nations,  who  have  not 
sordid  toil,  a  timid  gait,  cringing  man-  made  great  progress  in  civilization ;  but 
ners,  coarse  food,  the  lash,  the  knout,  we  must  distinguish  betw'een  the  predi¬ 
straw,  rags,  and  hovels.  In  Russia,  the  lections  of  barbarians,  who  may  be  said 
man  who  is  the  property  of  another,  to  heap  up  jewels  on  their  persons  that 
and,  theoretically,  on  a  level  with  his  they  may  suggest  ideas  of  grandeur  in 
cattle,  may  often  be  seen  dressed  in  cost-  those  around  them,  and  the  love  of  pre- 
ly  furs,  inhabiting  a  splendid  dwelling,  cious  stones  for  their  intrinsic  beauty, 
dining  off*  silver  and  gold  plate,  and  On  entering  Ekaterinburg,  the  traveler 
waited  upon  by  hosts  of  domestics,  who  is  almost  immediately  surrounded  by  men, 
watch  his  nod  as  if  he  were  a  prince,  women,  and  children,  with  trays  of  pre- 
Yet  all  these  things  may  melt  away,  like  cious  stones  suspended  before  them,  and 
the  component  parts  of  a  mirage,  at  the  the  gems  are  offered  for  sale  at  corn- 
touch  of  the  aristocratic  owner,  who  may  paratively  low  prices.  These  street-deal- 
sell  this  superb  epicure,  together  with  ers  are  employed  by  lapidaries,  who  pur- 
his  wife  and  children,  or  reduce  him  in  chase  the  stones  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  cut 
a  moment  to  the  condition  of  the  most  and  polish  them  on  their  own  account  ; 
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or  by  the  merchants  who  work  the  mines, 
and  adopt  this  humble  method  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  produce  of  their  excava¬ 
tions.  Among  the  most  favorite  orna¬ 
ments  displayed  for  sale  on  these  trays, 
a  majority  are  made  of  jaspers  of  differ¬ 
ent  colors,  w’hich  are  in  great  request 
throughout  Russia.  Occasionally,  a  tine 
topaz  is  seen,  but  the  name  of  this  gem 
is  liberally  bestowed  on  various  kinds  of 
crystal,  which  have  no  claim  whatever 
to  be  so  denominated.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  produce  of  the  Ural  mines  is 
the  sapphire,  a  stone  of  the  richest  celes¬ 
tial  blue,  not  of  one  uniform  color  like 
glass,  but  varied  with  lighter  and  darker 
hues,  disposed  like  diminutive  clouds  over 
the  face  and  through  the  body  of  the 
gem,  which  is  of  the  sotlest  and  most 
delicate  transparency.  It  was  through  a 
large  Hake  of  sapphire  that  the  Arabian 
prince  looked,  until,  as  the  rays  of  light 
converged  and  played  upon  his  eyes,  he 
fancied  himself  to  be  gazing  upon  the 
interior  of  paradise.  In  fact,  as  your 
sight  penetrates  into  the  innennost  parts 
of  the  sapphire,  if  you  omit  to  notice 
its  dimensions,  you  may  easily  imagine 
you  are  looking  into  the  summer  sky. 

It  is  not,  however,  at  Ekaterinburg  that 
you  behold,  in  all  their  lustre  and  variety, 
the  jewels  of  the  Ural,  but  at  the  great 
mart  of  Nishnii  -  Novgorod,  where  the 
wealthy  dealers  in  gems  arrange  them  for 
sale  in  tempting  contrasts,  placed  in  the 
most  advantageous  light,  relieved  against 
a  background  of  gold,  or  some  other  sub¬ 
stance  calcul.ated  to  bring  out  all  their  beau, 
ty.  As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  merchantsfrom  Meshed, 
Rokhara,  and.Samarcand,  penetrated  as 
far  north  as  Siberia,  and  took  back  with 
them,  in  e.xchange  for  the  silks  and  per¬ 
fumes  of  Southern  Asia,  jewels  where¬ 
with  to  adorn  the  arms  and  bosoms  of 
their  ladies,  and  the  scepters  and  crowns 
of  their  princes.  At  a  later  period,  the 
ciphers,  mottoes,  and  fancifid  devices  en¬ 
graved  on  the  seals  of  the  Russians,  have 
suggested  to  the  inhabitants  of  Moham¬ 
medan  countries  ideas  of  t.alismanic  in¬ 
fluences.  These  nations,  at  once  ignorant 
and  fanciful,  invariably  attach  a  myste¬ 
rious  signification  to  unknown  characters, 
especially  wdien  impressed  on  precious 
stones,  in  the  countries  of  the  unbelievers. 
We  were  once  shown,  as  a  talisman  of 
the  greatest  potency,  a  regimental  button 


of  an  EnglLsh  soldier  who  had  fallen  on 
the  field  of  Aboukir. 

To  revive  the  taste  for  precious  stones 
in  the  more  polished  countries  of  Europe, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  they  should  pass 
from  the  domain  of  female  ornaments  and 
princely  pomp  into  that  of  art,  which 
implies  an  immense  advance  in  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  men  who  anciently  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  this  department 
of  art  have  had  their  names  transmit¬ 
ted  to  posterity  with  those  of  great 
sculptors  and  p.ainters.  Thus,  the  artist 
who  engraved  the  head  of  Sextus  Poin- 
peius  is  known  to  have  been  Agathange- 
lus  ;  Evodus  engraved  the  head  of  Julia, 
daughter  of  Titus;  while  a  man  of  the 
unmusical  name  of  Gnaios  gave  birth  to 
the  most  sublime  specimen  of  the  art 
in  the  head  of  the  young  Hercules,  en¬ 
graved  on  a  sapphire,  preserved  in  the 
Strozzi  cabinet  at  Rome.  In  the  British 
Museum  collection  of  engraved  gems, 
there  is  a  carnelian,  bordering  for  rich¬ 
ness  of  color  upon  the  ruby,  w’ith  a  female 
figure  in  intaglio,  which,  when  held  up 
to  the  light,  exhibits  the  form  in  as  great 
perfection  as  could  be  represented  by 
a  statue  five  feet  high.  We  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  a  beryl  at  Naples,  with  a 
figure  of  Venus  rising  out  of  the  sea — 
prrbably  a  copy  of  the  famous  Venus 
Anadyomene,  which,  for  the  perfection 
of  beauty,  equaled  the  loveliest  of  the 
twelve  st.atues  of  that  goddess  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico.  Few  stones  were 
more  rarely  engraved  in  antiquity  than 
the  ruby ;  partly  on  account  of  its  hard¬ 
ness,,  but  partly  also  because  it  was  itself 
more  rare.  We  have,  however,  seen  a 
figure  of  Victory  on  a  ruby  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  thumb  nail,  which  might  dis¬ 
pute  the  palm  of  excellence  with  the 
above-mentioned  head  of  Hercules.  Held 
up  between  the  eye  and  the  sun,  the 
goddess  appeared  to  dilate  and  throw 
out  a  glory  around  her,  which  displayed 
her  form  in  all  its  majesty,  with  a  proud 
triumphant  countenance  tunied  slightly 
toward  the  spear,  to  intimate  it  was  with 
that  she  had  accomplished  her  work. 
Within  the  periphery  of  a  stone  of  simi¬ 
lar  dimensions,  no  less  than  twenty-six 
figures,  in  appropriate  attitudes,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  characteristic  actions,  have  been 
engraved  by  a  Greek  artist,  whose  labors 
only  become  visible  in  all  their  delica¬ 
cy  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope, 
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which  demonstrates  that  they  could  not 
have  been  wrought  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  that  instrument,  supposed  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients.  An- 
otlier  artist  represented  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses  in  full  gallop,  and  directed 
by  a  charioteer,  on  a  gem  so  small  that 
it  could  be  covered  by  the  wing  of  a 
dy.  This  delicate  and  beautiful  branch 
of  art  was  so  extensively  practiced  in 
Greece,  that  innumerable  galleries  all  over 
Europe  are  now  filled  with  the  gems 
which  have  been  accidentally  preserved  ; 
and  there  is  seldom  an  excavation  under¬ 
taken  in  Rome,  Naples,  Athens,  Corinth, 
or  any  other  ancient  city,  which  does  not 
bring  to  light  new  and  exquisite  speci¬ 
mens. 

These  considerations  suggest  one  of 
the  uses  to  which  the  treasures  of  the 
Ural  may  hereafter  be  applied.  We  say 
hereafter,  because,  notwithstanding  that 
ciphers  and  mottoes,  with  certain  fantastic 
devices,  are  habitually  engraved  on  gems 
by  Riis-sian  artists,  they  exhibit,  properly 
speaking,  no  approaches  to  art  Men 
have  indeed  appeared,  both  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  able  to  imitate  so  exactly  the 
gem-engravers  of  antiquity,  that  their 
productions  have  passed  with  ordinary 
judges  for  genuine  antiques.  The  young¬ 
er  Pichler,  for  example,  engraved,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  century,  on  a  white  trans¬ 
parent  carnelian,  the  figure  of  a  young 
man  bearing  a  trochus  or  hoop,  which, 
having  been  stolen  from  the  artist,  was 
sold  as  an  antique,  and  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  number  of  connoisseurs 
without  exciting  the  slightest  suspicion, 
till,  by  a  strange  chance,  it  came  again 
into  the  possession  of  the  artist  himself, 
who,  of  course,  recognized  his  own  work¬ 
manship.  It  has  been  a  question  among 
antiquaries,  whether  the  ancient  gem- 
engravere  executed  their  work  with  the 
wheel,  or  with  fine  steel  instruments  tip 
jmkI  with  diamond.  From  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  some  unfinished  gems,  it  seems 
perfectly  evident  that  the  wheel  was 
used,  but  we  must  not  on  that  account 
discard  the  theory  that  fine  separate  in¬ 
struments  were  likewise  employed.  May 
not  the  artists  have  executed  the  first 
rough  labor  with  the  wheel,  and  then 
finished  oflf  with  a  diamond  graver  ?  In 
the  Ural,  the  lapidaries  divide  the  softer 
stones  w’ith  iron  wheels,  but  employ  cop¬ 
per  disks  w’hich  turn  on  an  axis  in  cutting 
the  harder,  and  to  intensify  their  power. 


cover  them  with  powdered  jasper  im 
pregnated  with  iron.  No  observer,  how 
ever,  capable  of  conveying  a  correct  idea 
of  their  art  has  yet  visited  Ekaterinburg, 
so  that  we  are  compelled  to  depend  for 
information  on  the  rough  untechnical  ac¬ 
counts  of  scientific  travelers,  wholly  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  delicate  processes  of 
ancient  art. 

It  has  often  excited  surprise  that  art¬ 
ists  in  most  countries,  and  in  nearly  all 
ages,  have  exhibited  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
ligious  enthusiasm,  and  have  usually  be¬ 
longed  to  sects  remarkable  for  the  wild¬ 
ness  of  their  doctrines  and  practices. 
The  fact,  however,  may  easily  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  To  excel  in  art,  requires 
the  prevalence  of  the  imagination  over 
most  other  faculties ;  and  wherever  this 
is  the  case,  the  mind  is  prone  to  indulge 
in  dreams,  and  to  seek  to  satisfy  its  long¬ 
ings  by  modes  of  belief  and  conduct 
lying  out  of  the  common  road.  So  at 
Ekaterinburg  the  lapidaries  are  gener¬ 
ally  seceders  from  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church,  and  belong  to  sects,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which,  whether  with  or  wdthout 
reason,  are  commonly  accused  of  putting 
out  the  lights  after  the  performance  of 
their  religious  worship,  and  indulging, 
like  some  of  the  early  heretics,  in  ex¬ 
cesses  and  abominations  not  to  be  de¬ 
scribed.  In  all  likelihood,  these  reports 
originate  in  the  hostility  of  the  orthodox, 
who  launch  against  the  seceders  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  calumny,  in  revenge  for  their 
having  quitted  the  common  pale.  Rut 
no  traveler  has  hitherto  been  at  the  pains 
to  clear  up  these  points,  though  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mining 
capital  have  joined  the  .heresy  of  the 
lapidaries,  and  are  equally  guilty  or  in¬ 
nocent  with  them.  There  is  perhaps 
some  probability,  that  in  the  gloomy 
regions  in  which  fortune  has  stationed 
them,  su{)erstition  exerts  extraordinary 
pow'er  over  the  mind,  and  leads  to  the 
performance  of  fantastic  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  analogous  to  the  temper  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Iius.sians,  who,  in  their  prone¬ 
ness  to  the  indulgences  of  sense,  unite  the 
intrepid  recklessness  of  Asiatics  w'ith  the 
craft  and  cunning  of  Europeans. 

No  conjecture  can  probably  bo  made 
w’liich  would  approximate  to  any  thing 
like  truth  respecting  the  length  of  time 
that  will  be  required  to  people  and  civ¬ 
ilize  Siberia.  The  government  of  the 
Czars  has  made  numerous  spasmodic  cf- 
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forts  for  the  purpose  of  directinj^  east¬ 
ward  llie  stream  of  population,  but  hith¬ 
erto  witli  no  great  success,  because  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate,  effectually  check  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  civilizing  system.  Des¬ 
potism  is  a  poor  nursing-mother  to  an 
infant  community.  Wages  such  as  were 
p^id  in  England  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teeenth  centuries  would  at  this  moment 
be  thought  extravagant  at,  Perm,  Ekater¬ 
inburg,  and  Tobolsk.  The  greatest  in¬ 
centive  to  industry  is  consequently  want¬ 
ing,  exactly  as  among  the  negro  races 
of  Africa,  who  are  content,  like  the  in- 
lerior  animals,  with  mere  existence,  be¬ 
cause  the  Ibnns  of  society  to  which  they 
find  themselves  suVyected  are  calculated 
to  insure  them  nothing  more.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  vast  tyranny  of  Russia  is  in  the 
throes  of  change,’ and  the  whole  world 
may  be  said  to  be  looking  as  anxiously 
in  the  hope  of  beholding  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  political  birth.  Siberia  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  circle  of  these  agonies, 
complete  deliverance  from  which  can 
only  be  effected  by  shattering  the. whole 
fabric  of  Russian  desjmtism,  and  creating 
a  number  of  independent  communities 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  empire. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason 
why  independent  commui  ities  may  not 
yet  be  created  in  that  part  of  the  W’orld 
where  the  Kalmuks,  the  Kirghis,  the 
Nogais,  the  Karismians,  the  Mongols, 
and  the  Mantchous,  have  been  at  various 
times  at  once  pow'erful  and  exempt  from 
external  authority.  Many  persons  seem 
to  anticipate  the  regeneration  of  Asia 
from  the  Russians,  who  have  lately  dis¬ 
played  immense  activity  on  the  Amoor 
and  the  borders  of  the  Northern  Pacific; 
but  nearly  every  colony  they  have  ])lant- 
ed  between  the  Volga  and  K.-imtschatka  | 
has  proved  feeble  and  sickly,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  died  out.  An  illustration  on  a 
small  scale  of  this  truth  is  supplied  by  | 
the  present  condition  of  a  palace  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nevyansk,  belonging  to  j 
the  family  of  Yakofleff.  Built  and  fur- 1 


nished  in  the  Dutch  taste  during  the  reign 
of  Peter  I.,  it  has  remained  ever  since 
uninhabited,  though,  in  obedience  to  their 
j  distant  lonls,  the  va-ssals  of  the  family 
I  still  keep  the  edifice  in  repair,  and  the 
i  furniture  in  good  condition.  When  a 
I  traveler  patronized  by  the  government 
presents  himself,  he  is  admitted  and  en¬ 
tertained  with  princely  magnificence,  at 
the  expense  of  the  distant  owners,  who 
have  never  seen  their  Siberian  palace, 
and  can  probably  form  no  idea  of  the 
splendor  and  luxuries  it  contains.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  ancient  ])aintings, 
grim  and  smoky  with  age  ;  the  cellars 
are  stored  with  French,  Hungarian,  and 
i  Atlantic  wines,  and  the  tables  are  boun- 
j  tifully  supplied  with  a  profusion  of  game 
I  and  other  delicacies  from  the  forests  of 
I  the  Ural.  But  the  solitude  of  the  vast 
j  apartments  oppresses  the  mind,  suggest- 
j  ing  the  idea  of  decayed  grandeur  or  of 
a  mushroom  civilization,  scorched  into 
apparent  niatunty  by  the  arbitrary  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  fierce  heat  like  that  of  a 
larch-fire,  and  then  left  to  wither  and  fall 
to  pieces  unheeded.  Should  Russia  ever 
j  possess  respectable  institutions,  its  Sibe- 
{  rian  territories  might  gradually  become 
I  inhabited,  even  under  the  rule  of  an  em¬ 
peror.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  earth 
—  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  platina,  the 
iron,  the  copper,  the  marbles,  and  the 
endless  varieties  of  precious  stones  — 
would  of  themselves  supply  an  ample 
revenue,  and  constitute  the  nucleus  of 
a  respectable  system  of  civilization.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  fii-st  step  toward  such  a  state 
of  things  is  now  being  taken  in  Russia. 
Serfdom,  virtually,  if  not  actually,  is  at 
at  end ;  the  slaves  are  either  in  insur¬ 
rection  or  on  the  verge  of  it ;  the  nobles 
are  all  but  at  war  with  the  government ; 
and  out  of  this  political  and  social  chaos 
a  new  order  of  things  will  probably  pro¬ 
ceed,  which  may  make  the  Volga  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Russia,  give  rise  to 
a  new  metrofmlis  in  the  Ural,  and  pour 
the  wealth  of  its  mines  through  many  new 
channels  into  Southern  Asia. 
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Nature  abhorg  a  vacuum;  and  where 
one  exists,  does  its  best,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  to  put  an  immediate 
end  to  so  abnormal  a  condition.  In  these 
volunteering  days,  when  every  man  has 
his  rifle  at  his  elbow,  this  aversion  of 
our  great  parent  may  be  simply  demon¬ 
strated.  Wrap  tow  steepeii  in  oil  round 
the  head  of  the  ramrod  till  it  fits  accu¬ 
rately  into  the  bore  of  the  weapon,  and 
then  insert  it  at  the  muzzle.  If,  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  mouth  to  the  nipple,  the  air 
in  the  barrel  be  now  drawn  out,  a  vacuum 
will  be  caused,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  acting  on  the  outside  of  the 
ramrod-head,  will  instantly  force  the  rod 
to  the  end  of  the  barrel.  If  the  ham¬ 
mer  be  then  allowed  to  fall  on  the  nip¬ 
ple  so  as  to  shut  out  air  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  found  that  this  same 
atmospheric  pressure  is  so  perceptible 
as  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  ram¬ 
rod  from  the  gun  without  the  exercise 
of  considerable  strength.  The  diflSculty 
must,  however,  in  this  case  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  than  to  the  actual  force  to  be 
overcome ;  for,  as  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  is  but  fifteen  pounds  on  the 
square  inch,  the  ramrod,  from  its  small 
superficies,  can  not  have  to  sustain  a  press¬ 
ure  of  more  than  five  pounds. 

Let  the  rifle-barrel  be  extended  to 
the  length  intervening  between  two  spe¬ 
cified  places,  and  increase  its  diameter 
sufficiently  to  admit  whatever  is  to  be 
sent  along  the  tube,  and  we  have  at 
once  a  groundwork  for  atmospheric  pro¬ 
pulsion.  Traveling  by  this  means  was 
tried  experimentally  some  years  before 
the  locomotive  took  charge  of  its  living 
burden.  As  early  as  1810,  Medhurst, 
a  Danish  engineer  of  eminence,  recom¬ 
mended  that  pipes  of  comparatively  small 
size  should  be  laid  down  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  letters.  They  were  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  piston  fitting  into  the  pipe ; 
and,  on  the  air  beyond  the  piston  being  ex¬ 
hausted  by  an  air  pump,  the  piston  would 
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rush  forward  at  great  speed  so  long  as  the 
vacuum  in  front  of  it  lasted. 

The  ne.xt  invention  was  Vallance’s,  of 
which  a  working  model  was  exhibited  at 
Brighton  in  1827.  His  proposition  was 
to  have  a  tube  similar  in  principle  to 
Medhurst’s,  but  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
to  make  the  piston  a  traveling-carriage, 
in  which  passengers  should  sit.  On  this 
system  many  people  were  drawn  along 
his  tube ;  yet,  whatever  its  capabilities 
for  locomotion  might  have  been,  the 
travelers  of  that  day  had  not  had  ex¬ 
perience  even  of  ordinary  railway  tun¬ 
nels — too  common  now  with  us  to  excite 
a  momentary  fear — and  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  tolerate  the  idea  of  per¬ 
forming  a  whole  journey  in  a  close  pipe, 
without  light,  and  without  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  exterior.  Such  a  system 
might  have  answered  for  goods  ;  but  ' 
w'as — then  at  least— out  of  the  question 
for  men  and  women.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  atmospheric  propulsion 
available  practically,  it  was  necessary  to 
find  some  method  of  transferring  to  pas¬ 
sengers  and  freight  outside  the  tube  the 
motion  of  the  piston,  which  itself  must 
obviously  be  within  it. 

The  difficulty  was  solved  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  gentleman  named  Pinkus,  who  pa¬ 
tented,  in  1836,  what  he  called  the  Pneu¬ 
matic  Railway.  His  invention  was  taken 
up  by  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Samuda,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  made  some  improvements  in 
the  design,  and  brought  capital  to  aid  in 
bringing  it  practically  before  the  wmrld. 
To  these  gentlemen  belongs,  therefore, 
whetever  credit  attached  to  the  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Railways,*  and,  although  in  the 
history  of  science  that  project  must  be 
included  in  the  chapter  of  failures,  we 
must  not  on  that  account  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cord  them  very  great  credit  indeed  for 
a  spirited  attempt — on  which  they  staked 


'There  was  an  Atmospheric  Railway  between 
Paris  and  St.  Germaine,  over  which  we  have  re¬ 
peatedly  traveled. — Eo.  Eclectic. 
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large  sums  of  money — to  introduce  an 
entirely  strange  source  of  locomotion, 
which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have 
rivaled  steam  on  every  railway.  Merit 
can  not  always  command  success;  nor  is 
failure  universally  the  sign  of  a  weakly- 
devised  scheme.  The  idea  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  system  was  so  plausible,  and  gave 
such  fair  promise,  th-at  even  Robert  Ste- 
phenscui — comprehensive  and  instantane¬ 
ous  as  was  his  grasp  of  a  subject — was 
unable  to  decide  whether  its  good  or 
evil  attributes  preponderated,  until,  after 
seeing  it  w’ork  on  the  Dalkey  line,  he  had 
laboriously  sifled  every  particular  of  its 
actual  operation. 

The  system  of  Pinkus,  as  improved  by 
Clegg  and  Samuda,  comprised  an  atmos¬ 
pheric  tube  forty  inches  in  diameter, 
through  which  the  piston  worked,  on 
the  air  being  exhausted  before  it.  Along 
the  top  of  this  tube  was  a  horizontal 
slit,  covered  by  a  leather  flap-valve,  fast¬ 
ened  on  one  side  and  free  to  rise  on  the 
other,  though,  when  unused,  kept  as  close 
down  as  possible,  and  well  lubricated 
with  gre.ase  to  preserve  it  in  an  air-tight 
condition.  Attached  to  the  piston  M’as 
a  perpendicular  piston-rod,  connecting  it 
with  a  railway-carriage  running  on  rails 
above  parallel  to  the  atmospheric  tube. 
The  piston-rod  raised  the  valve  as  it  pass¬ 
ed;  a  roller  behind  immediately  replaced 
it  in  its  former  position  ;  and  another 
apparatus  dropped  a  fresh  supply  of  the 
lubricating  compound.  The  piston  ex¬ 
tended  sufficiently  far  in  front  of  the 
piston-rod  to  prevent  the  raising  of  the 
leather  valve  admitting  air  into  the  ex¬ 
hausted  portion  of  the  tube ;  but  a  lever 
was  provided  to  enable  the  conductor  to 
lift  tlie  valve  in  front  of  the  train,  so  as, 
in  case  of  accident,  to  decrease  or  destroy 
the  vacuum,  and  annihilate  the  motive 
power.  Now,  the  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  on  a  circular  disk  forty  inches  in 
diameter  is  about  eight  and  a  half  tons  ; 
and,  if  a  deduction  be  made  for  friction, 
any  dead-w'eight  less  than  the  remain¬ 
der  would  be  overcome  by  the  action 
of  this  piston.  With  the  additional  as¬ 
sistance  of  light  iron  wheels  rolling  easily 
on  smooth  metal  rails,  of  course  a  far 
heavier  burden  than  this  mere  dead¬ 
weight  could  be  propelled  at  great  speed 
by  the  same  pressure  on  the  disk.  Theo¬ 
retically  the  plan  was  ])erfect,  and  seem¬ 
ed  especi.ally  adapted  to  hilly  districts, 
where  economy  demanded  steep  gradients 


and  sharp  curves.  Such  a  line  was  pre¬ 
sented  admirably  between  Kingstown  and 
Dalkey,  in  Ireland,  and  there,  according¬ 
ly,  the  atmospheric  tube  was  first  tried. 
A  speed  of  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour 
was  easily  procured,  and  the  trains  w’ent 
over  the  hills  in  capital  style.  Financial 
and  mechanical  difficulties  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  very  beginning.  The  tube, 
when  exhausted,  persisted  in  leaking  slight¬ 
ly  at  its  joints,  and  greatly  at  the  valve, 
where  the  lubricating  oil  dried  up  from 
the  sun’s  heat,  and  the  leather  warped. 
Then  the  expense  of  working  was  also 
found  more  considerable  than  had  been 
anticipated  ;  and  the  necessity  of  having 
duplicate  exhausting  engines  at  each  end 
with  steam  constantly  up,  lest  the  failure 
of  one  should  paralyze  the  whole  traffic, 
added  a  heavy  item  to  the  capital  al¬ 
ready  invested.  The  more  important 
tubes  laid  down  on  the  same  principle 
from  London  to  Croydon,  and  on  the 
South  Devon  Railway,  with  exhausting 
engines  every  three  miles,  only  tended 
to  confirm  the  experience  of  the  Dalkey 
company.  These  exhausting  engines  cost 
a  great  sum  for  maintenance  :  a  large 
machine  of  -many  horses  power  constant¬ 
ly  at  work,  and  a  similar  engine  with 
steam  up  ready  to  work  in  case  of  need, 
might  well  be  thought  formidable  obsta¬ 
cles  to  a  dividend.  Passengers  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  plentiful,  but  the  cost  of  con¬ 
veyance  so  far  exceeded  that  by  loco¬ 
motive  engines,  while  the  derangements 
were  so  frequent  and  provoking,  that  all 
the  companies  supporting  the  principle 
were  at  length  compelled  reluctantly  to 
abandon  it,  as  wholly  Incapable  of  con¬ 
tending  with  the  cheaper  and  more  cer¬ 
tain  locomotive.  The  only  atmospheric 
railway  which  survived  for  a  short  time 
this  general  failure,  was  a  working  model 
which  many  of  my  readers,  who  were 
juveniles  then,  will  remember  to  have 
traversed  at  the  Polytechnic  with  boy¬ 
ish  glee,  and  not  w'ilhout  some  danger 
of  an  upset  into  the  adjoining  canal. 
Ah  !  the  Polytechnic  w’as  a  real  boys’ 
paradise  then,  and  had  not  degenerated 
to  its  present  hybrid  state,  where  Mario¬ 
nettes  are  as  likely  to  be  met  with  as 
working  steam-engines,  and  where  gayly- 
dressed  dolls  rival  the  diving-bell  in  at¬ 
traction. 

For  several  years  the  question  of  using 
the  atmosphere  for  a  motive  power  lay 
dormant,  until,  a  few  seasons  ago,  the 
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Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Com- ' 
pany  resorted  to  it  as  a  speedy  method 
of  communicating  between  the  head  office 
in  Lothbury  and  the  branch  offices  at  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  Cornhill.  Messages 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  which  arrived 
at  the  head  office,  and  had  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  forwarded  to  these  branch  des¬ 
tinations,  were  so  numerous,  and  so  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  value  on  the  most  j 
rapid  possible  transmission,  that  they 
would  have  required  a  lar^e  number 
of  wires  connecting  the  stations,  and  a 
considerable  staff  of  telegraphists  to  w’ork  I 
them.  The  whole  of  this  extra  annual  I 
expense  is  saved  by  the  employment  of! 
a  small  pneumatic  dispatch-tube,  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  piston,  in  which  is  a  felt  bag 
capable  of  containing  a  large  bundle  of 
w’ritten  messages  as  received  in  Loth-  j 
bury.  A  few  strokes  in  the  cylinder  j 
of  an  air-pump  suffice  to  exhaust  the 
tube,  and  the  piston,  when  set  at  lib- 1 
erty,  is  quickly  shot  to  the  other  end ;  1 
scarcely  more  time  elapsing  in  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  messages  than  would  have 
been  necessary  for  their  dispatch  down¬ 
stairs  and  across  the  road  at  Lothbury. 

This  tube  reaches  a  total  length  of 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  has 
been  found  perfectly  successful — saving 
time  and  labor  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  great  element  of  its  answ’ering,  as 
compared  with  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Samu- 
da’s  atmospheric  railway,  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  the  entire  w'ork  is  carried 
on  within^  and  that,  consequently,  there 
is  no  need  of  any  valve  or  communication 
with  the  air  outside.  Under  this  condi¬ 
tion,  the  preservation  of  a  vacuum  be¬ 
comes  merely  dependent  on  the  joints 
in  the  pipe  being  properly  secured  ;  and 
they  must  be  sorry  navvies  indeed  who 
are  unable  to  lay  down  and  join  pipes  so 
that  they  shall  duly  exclude  the  air. 

Availing  themselves  of  the  principle  so 
successful  in  this  last  instance,  the  l*neu- 
inatic  Dispatch  Company  propose  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  on  a  larger  scale  to  the  relief  of 
the  streets  of  London  from  much  of  the 
parcel  and  mail-cart  traffic.  Their  design 
is  to  lay  tubes  under  the  main  thorough¬ 
fares,  to  establish  suitable  exhausting  en¬ 
gines,  and  to  run  frequent  trains  of  trucks 
between  different  parts  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis.  Fur  this  purpose  their  tube  is  to  be 
no  longer  the  small  pipe  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  but  a  tunnel-shaped 
channel  of  cast  iron,  two  feet  nine  inches 
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in  hight,  and  averaging  two  feet  five 
inches  in  width.  Hails  will  be  fixed  in 
the  bottom  corners  for  the  passage  of 
the  trucks  with  as  little  friction  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  trucks  themselves  are  iron 
vehicles,  ingeniously  formed  so  that  their 
bodies  shall  occupy  the  whole  interior 
of  the  tube,  while  the  wheels  are  sunk 
into  the  sides,  .and  have  free  play  on  the 
rails  below,  without  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  complete  filling  of  the  tube 
by  the  carri.age. 

The  success  of  this  scheme,  in  a  me¬ 
chanical  sense,  has  been  amply  jiroved  at 
the  experimental  works  which  the  com¬ 
pany  have  instituted  on  the  river  margin 
adjoining  the  Battersea  station  of  the 
Brighton  railway.  For  just  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  by  the  side  of  the  stream  may  now  bo 
observed  a  black,  sinuous  object,  more  like 
a  ribbed  worm  than  any  thing  else,  some¬ 
times  completely  buried,  then  rising  a 
few  feet,  and  again  curving  out  of  sight. 
This  is  their  experimental  tube,  of  the 
size  which  the  actual  apparatus  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  have.  At  its  Nine  Elms  end,  in  a 
small  shed,  is  the  steam-engine  for  work¬ 
ing  it,  accompanied  with  barometers  to 
show  the  pressure  exerted  within  the 
tube,  and  other  necessary  appliances.  To 
those  fond  of  elegant  machinery  it  must 
be  no  small  treat  to  be  permitted  to  view 
the  occasional  operation  of  this  remarka¬ 
ble  machine.  The  pipe  is  so  laid  as  to 
represent  at  different  parts  the  curves 
and  inclines  of  leading  London  streets ; 
the  slope  of  Snow  Hill  occurring  in  one 
part,  tnat  of  llolborn  Hill  in  another. 
Several  curves  of  more  or  less  sharpness 
are  inserted  to  prove  the  capability  of 
the  trucks  surrounding  them  without 
hindrance  —  a  feat  they  perform  in  a 
really  marvelous  manner  in  the  c.ase  of 
the  last  and  sharpest  curve,  which  is 
made  with  a  radius  of  no  more  than  forty 
feet. 

llesort  is  not  had  to  the  air-pump  for 
the  exhaustion  of  this  tube,  the  ine.an8 
adopted  being  simply  the  centiifugal  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  air  in  a  large  hollow  wheel,  or 
double  fan,  revolving  rapidly,  and  driv¬ 
ing  every  thing,  air  and  dust  included, 
from  the  center  toward  the  circumfer¬ 
ence.  This  wheel  consists  of  two  sheets 
of  iron,  each  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter, 
three  feet  apart  at  their  center,  but  ap¬ 
proaching  at  the  circumference  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  each  other.  It  receives  a 
rotary  and  very  rapid  motion  through 
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the  agency  of  as  exquisite  a  little  high- 
pressure  steam-engine  as  ever  left  the 
factory  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt. 

“  She’s  a  sweet  little  thing  !”  said  the  en¬ 
gineer  in  charge ;  “  we  can  work  her  to 
a’most  any  power a  capability  which, 
we  may  hope,  for  the  sake  of  spectators, 
that  worthy  mechanic  does  not  test  too 
severely,  ^he  ordinary  power,  however, 
of  the  engine  is  stated  to  be  fifteen 
horses. 

On  the  end  being  closed  by  an  iron 
door,  and  communication  opened  with 
the  hollow  wheel,  if  the  latter  be  set  in 
motion,  the  air  at  its  center  is  by  centri¬ 
fugal  force  driven  in  successive  whirls  to 
the  circumference,  whence  it  is  thrown 
forth  into  the  atmosphere.  This  action 
is  very  apparent,  even  with  slow  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  wheel,  if  a  handkerchief  be 
held  at  any  point  near  the  open  exterior 
of  the  disk ;  and  when  the  rotation  is  ra¬ 
pid,  the  draft  is  so  great  that  it  is  even 
difficult  for  a  man  to  stand  his  ground 
against  it.  As  the  air  originally  at  the 
center  is  forced  outward,  a  fresh  supply 
is  sucked  in  until,  with  very  little  delay, 
the  whole  tube  is  exhausted,  or  at  least 
subjected  to  a  partial  vacuum.  When 
the  engine  is  working  at  its  full  power  the 
disk  is  able  to  exhaust  the  tube  now  laid 
at  Battersea  (a  quarter  of  a  mile)  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty  seconds.  Immediately 
the  end  of  one  truck  is  inserted  in  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  tube,  it  begins 
to  be  sucked  toward  the  exhausting  ap¬ 
paratus  at  the  near  end,  and,  together 
with  other  carriages  .att.ached  to  it,  tra¬ 
vels  subterraneously  to  its  destination  at 
the  rate  of  about  twenty-live  miles  an 
hour. 

Let  us  now  station  ourselves  in  the 
engine-house,  with  the  great  revolving 
fan  creating  such  a  whirlwind  that  the 
sound  of  the  voice  is  entirely  drowned  in 
the  roar.  The  attendants  are  watching  a 
signal,  which  is  moved  when  the  train 
reaches  a  point  about  thirty  yards  away  : 
the  instant  that  signal  records  its  ap¬ 
proach,  the  valve  is  shut,  while  the  trap¬ 
door  closing  the  end  of  the  tube  is  open¬ 
ed  and  the  trucks,  having  accomplished 
the  last  few  yards  through  the  momen¬ 
tum  previously  acquired,  emerged  gently 
from  their  dark  route  into  the  open  air. 
The  sensation  of  seeing  these  curious  ve¬ 
hicles  appear,  suddenly  and  quietly,  in 
the  midst  of  the  deafening  tornado  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  revolving  fan,  is  very 


strange:  they  glide,  seemingly  without 
noise,  one  after  another  from  their  nar¬ 
row  opening,  much  as  a  worm  might  slip 
stealthily  from  its  hole  amid  a  drenching 
shower. 

Not  far  different,  either,  from  a  worm’s 
speedy  withdrawal  into  his  slimy  burrow 
is  the  appearance  of  a  train  of  trucks 
starting  on  their  journey  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  experimental  tube.  Stand¬ 
ing  in  the  open  to  receive  their  imagin¬ 
ary  load,  they  are  pushed  forward  till 
the  end  of  the  first  enters  the  tunnel  and 
fills  it.  At  a  given  signal  the  suction 
from  the  other  extremity  commences ; 
one  by  one  the  trucks  disappear,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  are  lost  in  the  black  abyss  of 
pipe,  through  which  the  eye  seeks  in  vain 
to  penetrate.  Though  gone  from  view', 
they  are,  however,  by  no  means  out  of 
hearing,  for  the  noise  these  iron  spring¬ 
less  carriages  make  as  they  run,  and — to 
judge  by  the  sound — jolt  over  the  rails,  is 
very  considerable.  The  long,  cylindrical 
tube  is,  moreover,  so  admirable  an  acous¬ 
tic  conductor,  that  even  w’ords  spoken 
at  one  end  are  distinctly  audible,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  off,  at  the  other,  provided, 
of  course,  the  channel  be  empty.  As 
the  train  reaches  the  jioint  where  the 
exhausting  process  is  stopped,  a  re|)ort  is 
heard  at  the  end  whence  it  started  simi¬ 
lar  to,  and  as  loud  as,  the  explosion  of  a 
pistol.  The  cause  of  this  report,  unlike 
any  heard  at  the  opposite  en-l,  where  the 
action  really  producing  it  takes  fdacc,  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

So  rare  an  ojiportunity  ot  testing  the 
sensations  of  the  body  under  peculiarly' 
unpropitious  circumstances  was  not  to  be 
neglected.  Who  should  say  what  physi¬ 
ological  phenomena,  what  extraordinary 
experiences,  might  not  be  evolved  from 
being  shot  —  teet  foremost  —  through  a 
dark  pipe,  in  which,  if  any  thing  hap- 

Kened,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
elning  one’s  self  ?  Alas!  there  w'ere no 
such  results ;  the  journey  was  accom¬ 
plished  sately,  and  with  no  stronger  ef¬ 
fect  than  a  considerable  shaking.  Lying 
at  length  on  a  mattress  in  the  bottom  of 
a  truck,  a  cloak  is  thrown  over  the  pas¬ 
senger  to  lueserve  him  from  the  dust, 
with  which,  perhaps  from  the  tube  being 
now  but  rarely  used,  the  tunnel  is  disa¬ 
greeably  filled.  His  conveyance  enters 
its  prison ;  the  noise  is  abundant ;  the 
jolting  no  less  so — about  what  might  be 
felt  if  lying  on  the  floor  of  a  railway  car- 
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riage,  but  less  than  that  of  an  omnibus  ! 
over  a  paved  road — the  idea  of  time 
taken  in  the  journey,  of  course,  exagger¬ 
ated  ;  otherwise  no  remarkable  sensation 
beyond  one  of  extreme  delight  at  again 
reaching  the  light  of  heaven.  The  pneu¬ 
matic  dispatch  is  certainly  not  the  mode 
of  traveling  a  man  with  plenty  of  time 
at  his  disposal  w'ould  select ;  but  where 
speed  is  greatly  an  object,  it  might  be 
welcome  to  many — in  the  absence  of  a 
more  orthodox  railway — as  a  means  of 
evading  the  delays  of  crowded  streets.  I 
may  mention  here  th.at  it  is  part  of  the 
design  of  the  company  to  carry  passen¬ 
gers — if  they  will  go. 

The  first  operation  which  the  company 
proposes  to  itself  is,  the  establishment  of 
connecting  links  between  the  general 
|)Ost-oflice  and  the  several  head  offices 
of  the  postal  districts,  with  intermediate 
stations  about  every  half  -  mile.  The 
western  central  office,  in  Bloomsbury, 
is  intended  to  be  the  earliest  placed  in 
communication  with  head-quarters.  If 
these  tubes  answer — as  it  is  confidently 
.anticipated  by  the  projectors  that  they 
will — the  system  will  be  gradually  ex¬ 
tended,  first  to  the  railway  termini,  next 
to  the  metropolitan  suburbs,  and  lastly, 
perhaps,  by  longer  routes  to  more  distant 
towns. 

That  the  arrangements  will  give  satis¬ 
faction,  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  can 
not  be  doubted :  how  far  their  success 
will  extend  as  a  pecuniary  speculation  is 
a  question  for  very  careful  consideration. 
The  carts  and  vans  used  for  postal  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  metropolis  cost  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  .annually,  and  this  sum  the 
directors  would  reckon  upon  receiving. 
The  railway  small  parcels  are  computed 
to  produce  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds 
a  year  to  the  agents  delivering  them  :  of 
this,  too,  the  company  calculates  on  tak¬ 
ing  to  itself  a  handsome  share.  Then 
there  is  the  internal  delivery  of  parcels 
and  small  packages  through  the  Parcels 
Delivery  0omp.any,  the  carriers,  the  por¬ 
ters,  and  a  hundred  other  channels,  from 
which  a  fair  revenue  must  almost  certain¬ 
ly  be  derived,  especially  as  the  Pneumatic 
Dispatch  Company  intend  assuming  the 
functions  of  commissionaires,  in  addition 
to  those  of  carriers.  In  their  estimate 
the  directors  would  add  to  all  this  the 
profit  arising  from  conveyance  of  passen¬ 
gers.  VVhat  that  gain  may  be,  I  decline 
to  calculate,  as  I  also  decline  to  receive 
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with  any  faith  their  calculations  on  the 
subject.  Workingmen  may,  as  they  ex¬ 
pect,  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of 
transporting  themselves  from  their  subur¬ 
ban  homes  to  building  or  other  business 
in  different  parts  of  London  ;  and  men  of 
all  grades  may  possibly  be  glad  at  times 
of  so  rapid  a  mode  of  reaching  their  oc¬ 
cupation  or  their  pleasure ;  but  there 
must  certainly  be  the  contrary  chance 
that  few  or  none  will  be  disposed  to 
trust  themselves  to  a  journey  in  a  recum¬ 
bent,  helpless  posture,  though  a  dark, 
cavernous  hole,  subject,  in  idea  at  lea.st, 
to  invisible  misfortunes.  Th.at  such  ob¬ 
jections  may  be  unreasonable,  I  do  not 
deny ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  danger 
will  be  infinitely  less  th.an  that  encoun¬ 
tered  in  a  railway  tunnel,  and,  indeed, 
the  way  of  traveling  generally  would  be 
as  safe  as  any  rapid  description  of  motion 
devised  by  man  well  could  be.  Collisions 
are  impossible,  from  the  very  principle  of 
the  invention.  A  break-down  would  in¬ 
volve  no  worse  catastrophe  than  delay  and 
temixrrary  imprisonment  in  a  dark  cell ; 
for  the  exhaustion  of  air  is  never  suffi¬ 
cient  to  c.ause  suffocation,  and  the  trucks 
could  in  a  short  time  be  pushed  or  drawn 
by  mechanical  force  to  the  nearest  sta¬ 
tion.  Ce  rCe»t  qtie  le  premier  pas  qui 
eoUte,  and  it  is  ])erfectly  possible  that 
once  testing  the  anticipated  discomfort  of 
a  pneumatic  subterranean  journey,  pas¬ 
sengers  might  be  w’illing  to  submit  to  the 
darkness,  the  jolting,  and  disagree.able 
sensations,  for  the  sake  of  such  speedy 
exit  at  a  distant  point. 

All  these  are  sources  of  income  neces¬ 
sarily  difficult  to  compute  until  some  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  work  be  really  open.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cost  of  apparatus  and 
construction  must  be  heavy,  and  share¬ 
holders  should  carefully  balance  accounts 
between  probable  investments  and  proba¬ 
ble  returns  before  any  large  outlay  is  in¬ 
curred.  Still,  all  must  wish  well  to  this 
very  ingenious,  and  indeed  beautiful  de¬ 
sign.  It  would,  if  boldly  carried  out,  ef¬ 
fectually  relieve  London  streets  of  much 
troublesome  light  traffic,  and  would  af¬ 
ford  at  once  to  shopkeepers  and  custom¬ 
ers  the  advantage  of  immedhate  commu¬ 
nications  in  all  directions.  This  gener.a- 
tion  will  indeed  have  seen  strange  things 
in  its  dsiys:  Railways  spread  throughout 
the  land,  subjugating  fire  and  water  to 
the  service  of  man  ;  Electricity  raised  in¬ 
visibly  from  the  earth,  and  only  allowed 
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to  return  to  it  after  surrendering  him  its 
ower  as  his  obedient  familiar,  bearing 
is  messages  with  celerity  that  would  as¬ 
tonish  Puck  himself,  albeit  that  sprite 
could 

**  Put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes 


Even  Earth  has  been  called  to  account, 
and  a  precious  and  useful  metal  evolved 
from  smelted  clay.  Lastly,  to  complete 
the  victory  over  the  ancient  elements. 
Air  is  made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  and  to  rival  the  most  agile 
steed  in  its  submissive  power  of  producing 
motion. 


From  the  London  Berlew. 


S  U  B  S  E  C  I  V 


It  has  been  said  that  a  man  might  as 
well  have  no  name  at  all,  as  only  be 
called  John  Smith  ;  and  the  like  m.ay  be 
said  of  John  Brown.  It  is  amazing  that 
remembering  names  are  a  capital  in  trade, 
parents  do  not  more  conscientiously  real¬ 
ize  their  responsibility.  Those  John 
Browns  are  every  where.  How  caa  they 
have  .any  individuality  or  social  being  ? 
It  is  the  same  with  our  literature  as  with 
our  professions,  it  is  thronged  with  the 
Browns.  True,  they  are  not  all  Johns. 
First  and  foremost,  we  have  the  fatuous 
Norwich  physician,  dear  old  Sir  Thomas  ; 
and  w’e  have  the  nasty  Brown,  who 
never  rises  in  literature  beyond  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Tom  /.  and  we  have  “  Estimate 
Brown,  and  Capability  Brown,  and  Simon 
Brown,  and  Brown  the  Brunoni.an  and 
we  have  Pastoral  Browne,  and  Brownist 
Brown  ;  and  W’e  have  Brown  the  great 
pudding-eater  of  Kent ;  and  then  the  la¬ 
mented  chemist,  Samuel  Brown.  And 
we  have  the  tough  old  martyr  Ossawato- 
mie  Brown — a  witness  and  a  martyr  we 
will  maintain  him  to  be,  although  not  one 
of  the  wisest;  but  martyrs  usually  are 
not  very  wise.  We  have  the  Bishop 
Brown,  author  of  the  Analogy,  and  Self- 
Interpreting  Brown,  of  Haddington,  the 
ancestor  of  our  present  author,  whose 
memory  he  piizes  so  highly ;  and  we 
have  preachers  and  physicians  innumera¬ 
ble  named  Brown  ;  and  in  this  very  book 
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we  have  John  Brown  the  father,  and 
John  Brown  the  son.  We  therefore 
think  that  we  are  gnllty  of  no  imperti¬ 
nence  in  giving,  as  a  distinctive  patrony¬ 
mic  to  our  author,  the  designation  he 
has  adopted  for  his  book.  A  man  can 
scarcely  hope  for  immortality  by  the 
name  of  John  Brown  ;  but  he  may  w'alk 
down  to  posterity  with  tolerable  indivi¬ 
duality  by  the  epithet  of  Subsecivaj 
Brown. 

The  volumes  of  Dr.  Brown  are  the 
most  delightful  of  desultory  volumes — 
just  the  books  for  charming  the  hours  of 
people  who  have  not  too  much  attention 
to  spare,  and  who  desire  the  results  and 
pleasures  of  learning  without  its  toils. 
They  are  full  of  W’isdom,  and  freshness, 
and  fun.  Choice  little  pieces  of  manifold 
reading  are  set  in  the  frame  of  strong  and 
probing  language.  Anecdotes,  innumer¬ 
able  and  new,  most  of  them  personal, 
give  the  reader  the  shock  of  hearty 
laughter,  and  leave  behind  a  pleasant,  un¬ 
conscious  healthfulncss  like  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  a  long  walk  in  the  country. 
The  physician  who  can  turn  his  idle  hours 
to  such  account  as  the  author  of  these 
I  volumes,  must  not  only  be  a  singularly- 
gifted  man  ;  but,  we  may  be  sure,  that  if 
he  is  not  enlarging  his  own  practice,  he 
is  doing  what  is  even  far  better — he  is 
adding  to  the  health  of  society  ;  he  is 
doing  his  best  to  make  many  natures 
whole.  Wisdom  is  conveyed  frequently 
in  conversational  hints ;  and  we  trust  we 
do  no  injustice  to  the  Iloroe  of  Dr. 
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Brown  when  we  place  them  beneath  the  ' 
class  of  conversational  literature.  They 
have  much  in  them  of  the  very  best  or¬ 
der  of  ana  /  a  page  would  refresh  many 
a  mental  or  moral  invalid.  We  do  not 
see  any  great  amount  of  professional, 
gold-headed-cane  dignity;  the  boots  of 
our  author’s  style  do  not  creak.  Some 
readers  might  say  that  occasionally  he  is 
content  to  appear  even  rather  slipshod  : 
but  then,  how  else  would  the  reader  see 
an  idle  man  ?  and  if  we  do  catch  our 
WTiter  in  his  dressing  gown,  he  is  at  ease 
in  his  study.  We  never  find  him  want¬ 
ing  in  self-respect,  nor  ever  deficient  in 
cheerful  urbanity,  lie  talks  to  us  like  a 
muscular  m.an,  and  a  strong  and  compe¬ 
tent  scholar,  and  has  a  way  of  favoring 
us  with  pleasant  little  snatches  of  clas¬ 
sical  reading  or  criticism,  in  the  most 
communicative  and  instructive  style,  de¬ 
lightfully  removed  from  pedantry,  and 
never  imposing  the  necessity  for  such  at¬ 
tainments  on  his  readers.  The  paper  on 
“  Presence  of  Mind,  or  Happy  Guess¬ 
ing,”  is  a  good  illustration  of  this.  It  is 
but  a  succession  of  wisely-told  anecdotes 
on  nearness  of  the  NoOf,  or  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  power  and  promptitude  in  cha¬ 
racter.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  the 
W'ant  of  this  Novg  : 

“  That  wise  little  man,  Dr.  Henry  Marshall, 
little  in  body  but  not  little  in  mind,  in  brain, 
and  in  worth,  used  to  give  an  instance  of  this. 
A  young,  well-educated  surgeon,  attached  to  a 
regiment  quartered  at  Musselburgh,  went  out 
professionally  with  two  oflScers  who  were  in 
aearch  of  ‘  satisfaction.’  One  fell  shot  in  the 
tbiglt,  and  in  half  an  hour  after  he  was  found 
dead,  the  surgeon  kneeling  pale  and  ^im  over 
him,  with  his  two  thumbs  sunk  in  his  thigh 
helffw  the  wound,  the  grass  steeped  in  blood. 
If  be  had  put  them  two  inches  higher,  or  ex¬ 
temporized  a  tourniquet  with  his  sash  and  the 
pistol’s  ramrod  and  a  stone,  he  might  have 
saved  his  friend  s  life  and  his  own — for  be  shot 
himself  tluit  night” 

And  here  are  illustrations  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this  Nov;: 

“  One  more  instance  of  nearness  of  the  Noiif. 
A  lady  was  in  front  of  her  lawn  with  her  child¬ 
ren,  when  a  mad  dog  made  his  appearance,  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  peasants.  tVhat  did  she  do? 
What  would  you  have  done  ?  Shut  your  eyes 
and  think.  She  went  straight  to  the  dog,  re¬ 
ceived  its  head  in  her  thick  stuff  gown,  be 
tween  her  knees,  and,  muffling  it  up,  held  it 
with  all  her  might  till  the  men  came  up.  No 
one  was  hurt.  Of  course,  she  fainted  after  it 
was  all  right” 

“  I  once  saw  a  great  surgeon,  after  settling  a 
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particular  procedure  as  to  a  life  and-death  oper¬ 
ation,  as  a  general  settles  his  order  of  battle. 
He  began  his  work,  and  at  the  second  cut  al¬ 
tered  the  entire  conduct  of  the  operation.  No 
one  not  in  the  secret  could  have  told  this  ;  not 
a  moment’s  pause,  not  a  quiver  of  the  face,  not 
a  look  of  doubt.  This  is  the  same  master  power 
in  man,  which  makes  the  difference  between  Sir 
John  Moore  and  Sir  John  Cope.” 

“Mrs.  Major  Robertson,  a  woman  of  slight 
make,  great  beauty,  and  remarkable  energy, 
courage,  and  sense,  (she  told  me  the  story  her¬ 
self,)  on  going  up  to  her  bedroom  at  night — 
there  being  no  one  in  the  house  but  a  servant- 
girl,  in  the  ground  floor — .saw  a  portion  of  a 
man’s  foot  projecting  from  under  the  bed.  She 
gave  no  cry  of  alarm,  hut  shut  the  door  as 
usual,  set  down  her  candle,  and  began  as  if  to 
undres.s,  when  she  said  aloud  to  her.self,  with 
art  impatient  tone  and  gesture,  ‘  I've  forgotten 
that  key  again,  I  declare;’  and,  leaving  the 
candle  burning,  and  the  door  open,  she  went 
down-stairs,  got  the  watchman,  and  secured 
the  proprietor  of  the  foot,  which  had  not 
moved  an  inch.  How  many  women  or  men 
could  have  done,  or  rather  been  all  this !” 

Of  another  order  is  the  following  clas¬ 
sification  of  qualifications  for  a  physician  ; 
indis]»cns.able  qualifications  also  for  other 
than  physicians : 

“  The  prime  qualifications  of  a  physician 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  Capojr,  Per~ 
tpicai,  Sdffox,  EjHmx.  Caprur  —  there  must 
bo  room  to  receive,  and  arrange,  and  keep 
knowledge ;  Pertpieax  —  senses  and  percep¬ 
tions,  keen,  accurate,  and  immediate,  to  bring 
in  materials  from  all  .sensible  things ;  Sngax — 
a  central  power  of  knowing  what  is  what,  and 
what  it  is  worth,  of  choosing  and  rejecting,  of 
judging;  and  finally,  F^ffieax — the  will  and  tho 
way— the  power  to  turn  all  the  other  three,  ca¬ 
pacity,  perspicacity,  sagacity  to  account,  in  the 
performance  of  the  thing  in  hand,  and  thus  ren¬ 
dering  back  to  tho  outer  world,  in  a  new  and 
useful  form,  what  you  had  received  from  iL 
These  are  the  intellectual  qualities  which  make 
up  the  physician,  without  any  one  of  which  he 
would  he  maneu*,  and  would  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  complete  artsman,  any  more  than 
protcine  would  be  itself  if  any  one  of  its  four 
elements  were  amissing.” 

He  has  the  happiest  w.ay  of  turning  to 
account  anecdotes,  which  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  plentifully  from  the  volumes  :  Iierc 
is  one  of  William  Nicholson,  the  poet, 
the  author  of  that  extraordinary  ballad 
full  of  weirdness,  the  “Aiken  Drum”  : 

“  There  Is  one  story  about  him  which  has  al¬ 
ways  appeared  to  me  quite  perfect.  A  fanner, 
in  a  remote  part  of  Galloway,  one  June  morning 
before  sunrise,  was  awakened  by  music ;  he 
had  been  dreaming  of  heaven,  and  when  he 
found  himself  awake,  he  still  heard  the  strains. 
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He  looked  out,  end  saw  no  one,  but  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  crass  field  he  saw  his  cattle,  and  young 
colts  and  fillies,  huddled  together,  and  looking 
intently  down  into  what  he  knew  was  an  old 
quarry.  He  put  on  his  clothes,  and  walked 
across  the  field,  every  thing  but  that  strange 
wild  melody,  still  and  silent  in  this  the  ‘sweet 
hour  of  prime.’  As  he  got  nearer  the  ‘  beasts,’ 
the  sound  was  louder ;  the  colts  with  their  long 
manes,  and  the  nowt  with  their  wondering 
stare,  took  no  notice  of  him,  straining  their 
necks  forward  entranced.  There,  in  the  old 
quarry,  the  young  sun  *  glintin’  ’  on  his  face, 
and  resting  on  his  pack,  which  had  been  his 
pillow,  was  our  Wandering  Willie,  playing  and 
singing  like  an  angel — ‘an  Orpheus,  an  Or¬ 
pheus.’  W'hat  a  picture !  When  reproved  for 
wa.stinghis  health  and  time  by  the  prosaic  farm¬ 
er,  the  poor  fellow  said :  ‘  Me  and  this  quarry 
are  lang  acquant,  and  I’ve  mair  pleesure  in 
pipin  to  thae  dafl  cowts,  than  if  the  best  led- 
dies  in  the  land  were  figurin  away  afore  me." 

The  author  enjoys  a  laugh  at  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  is  not  offended  if  his  readers 
augh  with  him : 

“  It  is  fold  of  another  of  our  Gallic  brethren, 
that  having  discovered  a  specific  for  a  skin  dis 
ease,  he  ‘pursued  ir.  with  such  keenness  on  the 
field  of  the  patient's  surface,  that  he  perished 
just  when  it  did.  On  going  into  the  dead-house, 
our  conqueror  examined  the  surface  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  much  interest,  and  some  complace  .cy 
— not  a  vestige  of  di.>ica8e  or  life — and  turning 
on  his  heel,  said  :  ‘  II  e*t  mart  gueri !  ’  Cured 
indee<l !  with  the  disadvantage,  single,  but  in 
one  sense  infinite,  of  the  man  being  dead ; 
dead,  with  the  advantage,  general,  but  at  best 
finite,  of  the  »caly  tetter  being  cured." 

Lnnghing  .it  the  orthodox  in  the  schools 
of  physio,  the  homeop.nthists  must  allow 
him  to  have  his  joke  at  their  expense  : 

‘‘  Many  years  ago,  a  countryman  called  on  a 
physician  in  York.  He  was  in  the  depths  of 
dyspeptic  despair,  as  often  happens  with  the 
chawbacfms.  The  doctor  gave  him  some  plain 
advice  as  to  his  f(>o<l,  making  a  thorough  change, 
and  ended  by  writing  a  prescription  for  some 
tonic,  saying :  *  Take  that^  and  come  back  in  a 
fortnight.’  In  ten  days  Giles  came  in,  blooming 
and  happy,  quite  welt.  The  doctor  was  delight- 
c<l,  and  not  a  little  proud  of  his  skill.  He  asked 
to  see  what  he  had  given  him.  Giles  said  he 
hadn’t  got  it.  ‘Where  was  it!’  ‘I  took  it, 
sir.’  ‘  Took  it !  what  have  you  done  with  it  f 
‘I  ate  it,  sir!  you  told  me  to  take  it!’  We 
once  told  this  story  to  a  homeopathic  friend, 
adding :  ‘  Perhaps  you  think  the  iron  in  the 
ink  may  be  cr^it^  with  the  cure.’  ‘  Well,’ 
said  niv  niui  h-believing  friend,  ‘there  is  no 
saying.’  No  saying,  indeed !  and  no  thinking 
either!  such  m.atters  lie  at  least  in  the  region 
of  the  non-knowable.’’ 

The  following  gives  to  our  .‘luthor  a 
fine  text  for  :i  very  useful  sermon,  in- 
VOL  LV.— NO.  i 


troducing  the  ptiper,  “  With  Brains 
Sir 

‘‘  ‘  Pray,  Mr.  Opie,  may  I  ask  what  you  mix 
your  colors  with  f  ’  said  a  brisk  dilettante  student 
of  the  great  painter.  ‘  With  hraine,  sir,’  was 
the  gruff  reply — and  the  right  one.  It  did  not 
give  much  of  what  we  call  information  ;  it  did 
not  expound  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  art ; 
but  if  the  inquirer  had  the  commodity  referred 
to,  it  would  awaken  him  ;  it  would  set  him  a- 
going,  a-thinking,  and  a-painting  to  good  pur¬ 
pose.  If  he  had  not  the  wherewithal,  as  was 
likely  enough,  the  less  he  had  to  do  with  colors 
and  their  mixtures  the  better.’’ 

Again  : 

‘‘  •  Who  made  you  ?’  was  asked  of  a  small 
girl.  She  replied,  ‘  God  me  that  length,’  indi¬ 
cating  with  her  two  hands  the  ordinary  size  of 
a  new-born  infant;  ‘and  I  growed  the  rest  my- 
sel.’  This  was  before  Topsey’s  lime,  and  is 
wittier  than  even  ‘  ’Specks  I  growed,’  and  not 
less  philosophical  than  Descartes’  nihil  with 
Leibnitz’s  nisi  as  its  rider." 

Our  author  is  a  Landseer  in  his  affection 
for  dogs,  .and  his  power  of  painting  them, 
lie  is  able  to  know  the  true  human  feel 
ing,  that  they  .are  fellow  -  mortals,  and 
sometimes  one  thinks  even  something 
more ;  he  could  enter  into  the  feeling  so 
elo(juently  expressed  by  liuskin,  and  es¬ 
pecially  apply  it  to  his  dogs.  “  There  is 
m  every  animal’s  eye  a  dim  im.age  and 
gle.am  of  humanity ;  a  flash  of  strange 
light  through  which  their  life  looks  out, 
and  up  to  our  great  mystery  of  command 
over  them,  and  claims  the  fellowship  of 
the  creature  if  not  of  the  soul."  The 
story  of  “  Uab  and  his  Friends,”  is  one  of 
the  most  [>erfect  and  varied  pieces  of  its 
compass  any  w  here  to  be  met  with  ;  but 
the  Doctor  has  had  a  very  extensive  ca¬ 
nine  acquaintance — we  had  .almost  said  of 
every  variety  of  canine  character,  but  we 
are  reminded  that  the  characters  of  dogs 
are  as  various  as  the  characters  of  men. 
Some  of  these  acquaintance  are  far  from 
respectable,  they  have  a  very  medical- 
student  air  about  them,  and  look  as 
doubtful  as  the  members  of  that  distin¬ 
guished,  but  not  universally  respected 
class. 

‘‘Jock  was  one  of  these  sad  ne’er  do  weel-j,  he 
was  insane  from  his  birth ;  at  first  amahilia 
insania,  but  ending  in  mischief  and  sudden 
death.  He  was  an  English  terrier,  fawn-color¬ 
ed;  mother’s  name  Vamp,  (Vampire,)  and  his 
father’s  Demon.  He  was  more  properly  daft 
than  mad  ;  his  courage,  muscularity,  and  prwJi- 
gious  animal  spirits  making  him  insufferable, 
and  never  allowing  one  sane  feature  of  himself 
any  chance.  No  sooner  was  the  street  door 
open,  than  he  was  throttling  the  first  dog  pass- 
35 
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ing,  bringing  upon  himself  and  me  endless  grief. 
Cats  he  tos^  up  into  the  air,  and  crushed  their 
spines  as  they  fell.  Old  ladies  he  upset  by 
jumping  over  their  heads ;  old  gentlemen  by 
running  between  their  legs.  At  home,  he 
would  think  nothing  of  leaping  through  the  tea- 
things,  upsetting  the  urn,  cream,  etc.,  and  at 
dinner  the  same  sort  of  thing.  1  believe  if  I 
could  have  found  time  to  thrash  him  sufliciently, 
and  let  him  be  a  year  older,  we  might  have  kept 
him;  but  having  upset  an  Earl  when  the 
streets  were  muddy,  I  had  to  part  with  him. 
He  was  sent  to  a  clergyman  in  the  island  of 
Westray,  one  of  the  Orkneys;  and  thoui^h  he 
had  a  wretched  voyage,  and  was  as  sick  as  any 
dog,  he  signalized  the  first  moment  of  his  arri¬ 
val  at  the  mange,  by  strangling  an  ancient 
monkey,  or  ‘  puggy,’  the  pet  of  the  minister — 
who  was  a  bachelor — and  the  wonder  of  the 
island.  Jock  henceforward  took  to  evil  courses, 
extracting  the  kidneys  of  the  best  young  rams, 
driving  whole  hirsels  down  steep  places  into 
the  sea,  till  at  last  all  the  guns  of  Westray 
were  pointed  at  him,  as  he  stood  at  bay  under  a 
huge  rock  on  the  shore,  and  blew  him  into 
space.  I  always  regret  bis  end,  and  blame  my¬ 
self  for  sparing  the  rod. 

“  Toby  was  a  more  decent  dog.  He  had,  it 
would  seem,  an  inbred  vulgar  air,  but  he  was 
a  dog  of  great  moral  excellence — affectionate, 
faithful,  honest  up  to  his  liglit,  with  an  odd 
humor  as  peculiar  and  as  strong  as  his  tail.  My 
father,  in  his  reserved  way,  was  very  fond  of 
him,  and  there  must  have  been  very  funny 
scenes  with  them,  for  we  heard  bursts  of  laugh¬ 
ter  i.ssiiing  from  his  study  when  they  two  were 
by  themselves ;  there  was  somethitig  in  him 
that  took  that  grave,  beautiful,  melancholy  face. 
One  can  fancy  him  in  the  midst  of  his  books,  and 
sacred  work  and  thoughts,  pausing  and  looking 
at  the  secular  Toby,  who  was  looking  out  for  a 
smile  to  begin  his  rough  fun,  and  about  to  end 
by  coursing  and  gurrin'  round  the  room,  upset¬ 
ting  my  father’s  books,  laid  out  on  the  floor  for 
consultation,  and  himself  nearly  at  time.s,  as  he 
stood  watching  him  —  and  off  his  guard  and 
shaking  with  laughter.  Toby  bad  always  a  great 
desire  to  accompany  my  father  up  to  town ; 
this  my  father's  good  taste  and  sense  of  dignity, 
besides  bis  fear  of  losing  his  friend  (a  vain  fear !) 
forbade,  and  as  the  decision  of  character  of  each 
was  great  and  nearly  equal,  it  was  often  a  drawn 
game.  Toby  ultimately,  by  making  it  his  en¬ 
tire  object,  triumphed.  He  usually  was  no 
where  to  be  .seen  on  my  father  leaving ;  he  how¬ 
ever  saw’  him,  and  lay  in  wait  at  the  head  of  the 
street,  and  up  Leith  Walk  he  kept  him  in  view’ 
from  the  opposite  side  like  a  detective,  and  then, 
when  he  knew  it  was  hopeless  to  hound  him 
home,  he  crossed  unblushingly  over,  and  joined 
company,  excessively  rejoiced,  of  course. 

“  One  Sunday  he  had  gone  with  him  to 
church,  and  left  him  at  the  vestry-door.  The 
second  Psalm  was  given  out,  and  my  father  was 
sitting  back  in  the  pulpit,  when  the  door  at  its 
back,  up  which  he  came  from  the  vestry,  was 
seen  to  move,  and  gently  open ;  then,  after  a 
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long  pause,  a  black  shining  snout  pushed  its 
way  steadily  into  tlie  congregation,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Toby’s  entire  body.  He  looked  some¬ 
what  abashed,  but  sniffing  his  friend,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  as  if  on  thin  ice,  and,  not  seeing  him,  put 
his  forelegs  on  the  pulpit,  and  behold  I  there  he 
wa.s,  his  own  familiar  chum.  I  watched  all  this, 
and  any  thing  more  beautiful  than  his  look  of 
happiness,  of  comfort,  of  entire  ease  when  he 
beheld  his  friend — the  smoothing  down  of  the 
anxious  ears,  the  swing  of  gladness  of  that 
mighty  tail — I  don’t  expect  soon  to  see.  My 
father  quietly  opened  the  door,  and  Toby  wasat 
his  feet,  and  invisible  to  all  but  himself;  had  he 
sent  old  George  Peaston,  the  ‘  minister’s  man,’ 
to  put  him  out,  Toby  would  probably  have 
shown  his  teeth  and  astonished  George.  He 
slunk  home  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  never  re- 
pcateil  that  exploit” 

Our  author  thinks — 

“Every  family  should  have  a  dog;  it  is  like 
having  a  perpetual  baby  ;  it  is  the  plaything  and 
the  crony  of  the  whole  house.  It  keeps  them 
all  young.  .  .  .  And  then  he  tells  no  tales,  be¬ 
trays  no  secrets,  never  sulks,  asks  no  trouble¬ 
some  questions,  never  gets  into  debt,  never  com¬ 
ing  dow’ii  late  for  breakfast,  or  coming  in  through 
his  Chubb  too  early  to  bed — Is  always  for  a  bit 
of  fun,  lies  in  wait  for  it,  and  you  may,  if  chol¬ 
eric,  to  your  relief,  kick  him  instead  of  some  one 
else,  who  would  not  take  it  so  meekly,  and, 
m'Teover,  would  certainly  not,  as  he  does,  a^k 
your  pardon  for  being  kicked.” 

A  faithful  att.achnicnt  to  dogs  and  an 
entrance  into  their  humor  is  usually  the 
companion  of  a  like  attachment  to  man¬ 
kind.  Dr.  Drown  quotes — and  we  see,  in 
all  his  quotations,  what  ought  always  to 
be  seen  in  a  quotation,  but  which  is  seen 
so  seldom — his  evident  relish  in  it — he 
quotes  the  touching  saying  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott :  “  The  misery  of  keeping  a  dog,  is 
his  dying  so  soon ;  but  to  lie  sure,  if  he 
lived  for  fifty  years,  and  then  died,  what 
w’ould  become  of  me?”  Our  author  has 
a  keen  glance  for  men  and  characters  and 
things;  his  essays  reveal  much  of  that 
noblest  power  of  man — imagination  ;  that 
communis  sensus  of  the  faculties ;  our  read¬ 
ers  will  remember  many  illustr.ations  of 
this  in  the  first  series  of  the  lloro?.  Sub- 
secivm — how’  happy  this  is  of  Hobbes  of 
Malmsburj’,  “  like  a  bear  in  his  arctic 
cave,  muttering  protests  against  the  uni¬ 
verse,  nursing  his  wrath  as  the  only  thing 
with  which  to  warm  and  cheer  that  sullen 
heart,  a  palace  of  ice,  symmetrical,  beau¬ 
tiful,  strong,  but  below’  Zero — wo  admire 
much  his  intrepid  air,  keen  and  clean  teeth, 
his  clear  eye,  his  matchless  vigor  of  grip, 
his  redeemiuglove  for  bis  cubs,  his  dreary 
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mistake  of  absolute  cold  for  heat,  frozen 
mercury,  burning  as  well  as  molten  gold 
— we  would  try  to  get  him  to  give  up  his 
cold  fishy  diet,  his  Tong  winters  of  splen¬ 
did  darkness,  and  come  and  live  with  us 
like  a  Christian.” 

It  is  this  power  which  en.ables  our 
wiiter  to  interest  so  much  with  his  notes 
on  art ;  he  speaks  to  the  sympathies  of 
spectators;  he  is  not  an  art  critic,  but 
possesses,  in  a  great  degree,  the  power  to 
tell  the  story  of  a  picture — there  are 
m.any  of  these  very  well  worth  reading, 
which,  however,  suggest  the  thought  of 
being  added  to  fill  up  the  volume ;  he 
does  not  concern  himself  with  the  paint¬ 
er’s  art,  but  he  enters  into  the  poetry  and 
meaning  of  the  picture — thus  l*uul  Dela- 
roche’s — 

“  Cromwell  regarding  the  dead  body  of  Charles 
I.  This  last  is  a  truly  great  and  impressive 
picture — we  hardly  know  one  more  so,  or  more 
exactly  suited  for  art  The  great  Protector, 
with  his  well-known  face,  in  which  ugliness  and 
affection  and  power  kept  such  strange  company, 
is  by  himself  in  a  dark  room.  And  yet  not  by 
himself.  The  coffin  in  which  Charles,  his 
king,  is  lying  at  rest,  having  ceased  from  trou¬ 
bling,  is  before  him,  and  he  h.ns  lifted  up  the 
lid  and  is  gazing  on  the  dead  king — calm,  with 
the  paleness  and  dignity  of  death  — of  such  a 
death,  upon  that  fine  face.  You  look  into  the 
face  of  the  living  man  ;  you  know  what  he  is 
thinking  of.  Awe,  regret,  res  'lution.  He 
knows  tile  full  extent  of  what  has  been  done — 
of  what  he  ha.s  done.  He  thinks,  if  the  dead 
had  not  been  false,  any  thing  el.se  might  have 
been  ftirgiven  ;  if  he  had  but  done  thi.s,  and  not 
done  that ;  and  his  great  human  affections  take 
their  course,  and  he  may  wish  it  had  been 
otherwise.  But  you  know  that  having  taken 
his  gaze,  and  having  let  his  mind  go  forth  in 
its  large  issues,  as  was  his  way,  he  would  again 
shut  that  lid,  and  shut  his  mind,  and  go  away 
certain  that  it  was  right,  that  it  was  the  only 
thing,  and  that  he  will  abide  by  it  to  the  end. 
It  is  no  mean  art  that  can  put  this  into  a  few 
square  inches  of  paper,  or  that  can  raise  this 
out  of  any  ordinary  looker-on’s  brain.  What  a 
contrast  to  Napoleon’s  smooth,  placid  face  and 
cold  eyes,  that  rough  visage,  furrowed  with  sor¬ 
row  and  internal  convulsions,  and  yet  how 
much  better,  greater,  worthier,  the  one  than 
the  other  I  We  have  often  w  ondered  if  they 
had  met  at  Lutzen,  or  at  some  of  the  wild  work 
of  that  time,  what  they  would  have  made  of 
each  other.  We  would  lay  the  odds  upon  the 
Brewer’s  Son.  The  intellect  might  not  be  so 
immense,  the  self-possession  not  so  absolute, 
but  the  nature,  the  whole  man,  would  be  more 
powerful,  because  more  in  the  right  and  more 
in  sympathy  with  mankind  He  would  never 
try  an  impossible  thing ;  he  would  seldom  do  a 
wrong  thing,  an  outrage  to  human  nature  or 


its  Author;  and  for  all  that  makes  true  greatness 
and  true  courage,  we  would  not  compare  the 
one  with  the  other.  But  to  return  to  our 
artist.” 

It  is  this  which  enables  our  author  to 
sketch  with  this  strength  and  vigor  of 
h.and,  pencil  and  coloring,  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Chalmers : 

“  We  remember  well  our  first  hearing  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.  We  were  in  a  moorland  district  in 
Tweeddale,  rejoicing  in  the  country,  after  nine 
months  of  the  High  School.  We  heard  that 
the  famous  preacher  was  to  be  at  a  neighboring 
parish  church,  and  off  we  set,  a  cartful  of  irre¬ 
pressible  youngsters.  '  Calm  was  all  nature  as 
a  resting  wheel.’  The  crows,  instead  of  making 
wing,  were  impudent  and  sat  still ;  the  cart¬ 
horses  were  standing,  knowing  the  day,  at  the 
field  gate.s,  gos.siping  and  gazing,  idle  and 
happy ;  the  moor  was  stretching  away  in  the 
pale  sun-light — vast,  dim,  melancholy,  like  a 
sea ;  every  where  were  to  be  seen  the  gathering 
people,  *  sprinklings  of  blithe  company the 
country-side  seemed  moving  to  one  center.  As 
we  entered  the  kirk  we  saw  a  notorious  charac¬ 
ter,  a  drover,  who  had  much  of  the  brutal  look 
of  what  he  worked  in,  with  the  knowing  eye  of 
a  man  of  the  city,  a  sort  of  big  Peter  Bell — 

‘  lie  had  a  hardness  in  his  cheek. 

Be  had  a  harduess  in  his  eye.* 

He  was  our  terror,  and  we  not  only  wondered, 
but  we  were  afraid  when  we  saw  him  going  in. 
The  kirk  was  full  as  it  could  hold.  How  differ¬ 
ent  in  looks  to  a  brisk  town  congregation  1 
There  was  a  fine  leisureliness  and  vague  stare  ; 
all  the  dignity  and  vacancy  of  animals;  eye¬ 
brows  rai.sed  and  mouths  open,  as  is  the  habit 
with  those  who  speak  little  and  look  much,  and 
at  far-off  objects.  The  minister  comes  in,  homi*- 
ly  in  his  dress  and  gait,  but  having  a  great  look 
upon  him,  like  a  mountain  among  hills.  The 
High  School  boys  thought  him  like  a  ‘big  one 
of  ourselves,’  he  looks  vaguely  round  upon  his 
audience,  as  if  he  saw  in  it  one  great  object,  not 
many.  We  shall  never  forget  his  smile !  its  gen¬ 
eral  benignity  ;  how  he  let  the  light  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  fall  on  us !  He  read  a  few  verses  quietly ; 
then  prayed  briefly,  solemnly,  with  his  eves  wide 
open  all  the  time,  but  not  seeing.  Then  he 
gave  out  his  text;  we  forget  it,  but  its  subject 
was,  ‘Death  reigns.’  He  stated  slowly,  calmly, 
the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  ;  what  death 
wa.s,  and  how  and  why  it  reigned;  then  sud¬ 
denly  he  started,  and  looked  like  a  man  who 
had  seen  some  great  sight,  and  was  breathless 
to  declare  it ;  he  told  us  how  death  reigned — 
every  where,  at  all  times,  in  all  places ;  how  we 
all  knew  it,  how  we  would  yet  know  more  of  it. 
The  drover,  who  had  sat  down  in  the  table-seat 
opposite,  was  gazing  up  in  a  state  of  stupid  ex¬ 
citement;  he  seemed  restless,  but  never  kept  his 
eye  from  the  speaker.  The  tide  set  in — every 
thing  added  to  its  power,  deep  called  to  deep, 
imagery  and  illustration  poured  in  ;  and  every 
now  and  then  the  theme — the  simple,  terrible 
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statement,  was  repeated  in  some  lucid  interval. 
After  overwhelming  us  with  proofs  of  the  reign 
of  Death,  and  transferring  to  us  his  intense  ur¬ 
gency  and  emotion ;  and  after  shrieking,  as  if  in 
despair,  these  words,  *  Death  is  a  tremendous 
necessity’ — he  suddenly  looked  beyond  us  as  if 
into  some  distant  region,  and  cried  out :  ‘  Be¬ 
hold  a  mightier! — who  is  this?  He  cometh 
from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah, 
glorious  in  his  apparel,  speaking  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  traveling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength, 
mighty  to  save.’  Then,  in  a  few  plain  sentences, 
he  stated  the  truth  as  to  sin  entering,  and  death 
passing  upon  all.  Then  he  took  fire  once  more, 
and  enforced,  with  redoubled  energy  and  rich¬ 
ness,  the  freencss,  the  simplicity,  the  security, 
the  suflBciency  of  the  great  method  of  justifica¬ 
tion.  How  astonished  and  impressed  we  all 
were !  He  was  at  the  full  thunder  of  his  power ; 
the  whole  man  was  in  an  agony  of  earnestness. 
The  drover  was  weeping  like  a  child,  the  tears 
running  down  his  ruddy,  coarse  cheeks  —  his 
face  opened  out  and  smoothed  like  an  infant’s ; 
his  whole  body  stirred  with  emotion.  We  all 
had  insensibly  been  drawn  out  of  our  seats,  and 
were  converging  toward  the  wonderful  speaker. 
And  when  he  sat  down,  after  warning  each  one 
of  us  to  remember  who  it  was,  and  what  it  was, 
that  followed  death  on  his  pale  horse,  and  how 
alone  we  could  escape — we  all  sunk  back  into 
our  seats.  How  beautiful  to  our  eyes  did  the 
thunderer  look  —  exhausted  —  but  sweet  and 
pure !  How  he  poured  out  his  soul  before  his 
God  in  giving  thanks  for  sending  the  Abolisher 
of  Death !  Then,  a  short  psalm,  and  all  was 
ende<l. 

“We  went  home  quieter  than  we  came  ;  we 
did  not  recount  the  foals  with  their  long  legs, 
and  roguish  eves,  and  their  sedate  mothers ;  we 
did  not  speculate  upon  whose  dog  that  was,  and 
whether  that  was  a  crow  or  a  man  in  the  dim 
moor  —  we  thought  of  other  things.  That 
voice,  that  face ;  those  great,  simple,  living 
thoughts,  those  floods  of  resistless  eloquence ; 
that  piercing,  shattering  voice — “that  tremen¬ 
dous  necessity.’  ’’  | 

Tlie  most  delightful  gem  of  the  present 
volume  is  the  long  letter  to  Dr.  Cairns, 
upward  of  a  hundred  pages,  out  of  the 
book  of  four  hundred,  devoted  to  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  author's  father,  the  celebrated 
John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  monograph,  on  a  lather’s  memory. 
Why  can  we  not  have  such  biographies? 
Not  we  believe  so  much  because  w’e  have 
not  men  who  might  be  the  subjects  of 
them,  but  principmly  because  biographers 
stretch  a  canvas  so  large  that  concentra¬ 
tion  of  interest  and  eflect  are  lost  to  the 
reader,  being  lost  sight  of  to  the  writer. 
If  readers  and  relatives  could  content 
themselves  with  a  hundred  instead  of  five 
hundred  pages,  much  every  w’ay  mijrht 
be  gained.  The  pajKjr  to  which  we  refer. 
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deserves  a  mention  as  honorable ;  it  ought 
to  secure  a  fame  and  name  as  lasting  for 
its  subject  and  its  writer,  as  the  beautiful 
little  lifelets  of  Isaac  Walton.  We  should 
like  to  see  it  printed  by  itself,  and  then 
we  should  like  to  see  a  copy  in  the  hands 
of  every  student  for  the  Christian  minis¬ 
try.  \Ve  need  more  pastors  and  teachers, 
molded  on  the  model  of  John  Brown ;  at 
present,  the  Christian  ministry,  in  many 
directions,  seems  to  be  running  to  seed, 
without  conserving  itself. 

Looking  over  what  we  have  written,  Ave 
find  we  have  done  little  but  praise  this,  or, 
rather,  Ave  may  say,  these  “  //ora;,”  for 
we  have  referred  to  the  first  as  well  as  to 
last.  We  fear  we  have  laid  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  indiscriminate  ap- 
roval ;  yet  Ave  could,  did  space  alloAA*, 
rcak  a  lance  with  our  author  upon  some 
of  his  verdicts ;  indeed,  our  Physician,  no 
doubt,  loves  and  hates  in  a  lump,  he  does 
not  parcel  out  his  affections ;  of  this  we 
have  m.any  proofs  ;  but  we  have,  indeed, 
received  so  much  pleasure,  that  Ave  are  not 
minded  to  be  very  discriminating.  Tliese 
volumes  are,  certainly,  almost  alone  as  des¬ 
ultory  literature,  and  in  reading  them  Ave 
have  had  just  the  kind  of  pleasure  we  have 
experienced  Avhen  kept  waiting  in  a  rare¬ 
ly  selected  library,  and,  taking  down  vol¬ 
ume  after  volume,  were  gratified  to  find 
that  some  judicious  reader  had  underlined 
or  annotated.  They  are  among  the  most 
delightful,  comjtrehensive,  and  scholarly 
th.at  the  press  has  for  a  long  time  pro¬ 
duced  ;  Ave  may  apply  to  them  the  Avords 
of  our  author’s  favorite  poet,  Tennyson  : 

“  For  Beauty,  Good  and  Knowledge  are  three 
sisters 

That  doat  upon  each  other ;  friends  to  man — 
Living  together  under  the  same  roof.” 

We  have  quoted  so  much  aa’c  fear  to 
quote  more  ;  every  reader  Avill,  of  course, 
go  through  this  volume  for  himself ;  but 
there  is  one  other  extract  Ave  must  do  our¬ 
selves  and  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  pre. 
senting  to  them.  It  is  called,  “  Her  last 
half  crown 

“  Hugh  Miller,  the  geologist,  journalist,  and 
man  of  genius,  was  sitting  in  his  newspaper 
office  late  one  dreary  winter  night.  The  clerks 
had  all  left,  and  he  was  preparing  to  go,  when  a 
quick  rap  came  to  the  door.  He  said,  ‘  Come 
in,’  and,  looking  toward  the  entrance,  saw  a 
little  ragged  child  all  wet  with  sleet.  ‘  Are  ye 
Hugh  Miller  ?’  ‘  Yes,’  ‘  Mary  Duff  wants  ye.’ 
‘  tv  hat  does  she  want?’  ‘She’s  deein.’  Som 
misty  recollection  of  the  name  made  him  a 
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once  set  out,  and  with  his  well-known  plaid  and 
stick,  he  was  soon  striding  after  the  child,  who 
trotted  through  the  now  deserted  High  Street, 
into  the  Canongate.  By  the  time  he  got  into 
the  Old  Play  House  Close,  Hugh  had  revived 
his  memory  of  Mary  Duff ;  a  lively  girl  who  had 
been  bred  up  beside  him  in  Cromarty.  The 
last  time  he  had  seen  her  was  at  a  brother  ma¬ 
son’s  marriage,  where  Mary  was  ‘  best  maid,’ 
and  he  ‘  best  man.’  He  seemed  still  to  see  her 
bright  young  careless  face,  her  tidy  shortgown, 
and  her  dark  eyes,  and  to  hear  her  bantering, 
merry  tongue. 

“  Down  the  close  went  the  ragged  little  wo¬ 
man,  and  up  an  outside  stair,  llugh  keeping 
near  her  with  difficulty;  in  the  passage  she 
held  out  her  hand  and  touched  him  ;  taking  it 
in  his  great  palm  he  felt  that  she  wanted  a 
thumb.  Finding  her  way  like  a  cat  through 


the  darkness,  she  opened  a  door,  and  saying, 
‘  That’s  her !’  vinished.  By  the  light  of  a  dying 
Are,  he  saw  lying  in  the  corner  of  the  large 
empty  room  something  like  a  woman’s  clothes, 
and  on  drawing  nearer,  became  aware  of  a  thin 
pale  face  and  two  dark  eyes  looking  keenly  but 
helplessly  up  at  him.  The  eyes  were  plainly 
Mary  Duff’s,  though  he  could  recognize  no  otter 
feature.  She  wept  silently,  gazing  steadily  at 
him.  ‘  Are  you  Mary  Duff?’  ‘  It's  a’  that'^s  o’ 
me,  Hugh.’  She  then  tried  to  speak  to  him, 
something  plainly  of  great  urgency,  but  she 
couldn’t,  and  seeing  that  she  was  very  ill,  and 
was  making  herself  worse,  he  put  half-a-crown 
into  her  feverish  hand,  and  silently  returned  to 
his  own  home  by  the  way  he  came,  musing  deep¬ 
ly  on  the  sad  mutations  which  occur  in  human 
life.” 


From  the  St.  Jamei'i  Magaxine. 

A  BOA  T  SONG. 

FOR  THE  NAVAL  RESERVE. 


BY  THOMAS  HOOD. 


Lift  her  along — 

Stout  hearts  and  strong! 

Let  our  oars  fall  in  time 

To  the  rhyme 

Of  our  song ! 

Old  England's  mighty  seamen. 

The  masters  of  the  deep. 

Have  left  to  us — their  sons,  my  lads — 

Their  ancient  sweep  to  keep ; 

To  make  our  bright  flag  honored 
Alike  by  friend  and  foe, 

As  far  as  Ocean's  waters  roll — 

As  far  as  breezes  blow  ! 

Then  three  cheers  for  our  Queen  : 

And  three  cheers  for  our  Land; 

And  three  cheers  for  the  hearts  that  love  us ! 
And  three  times  three 
For  the  British  Flag, 

That  floats  on  the  breeze  above  us  1 

Give  her  good  way — 

Light  hearts  and  gay  ! 

And  our  oars  in  Uieir  beat 

Shall  repeat 

The  old  lay  1 


Old  England’s  mighty  vessels 

But  wait  the  voice  of  war 

To  spread  their  grand  wings  on  the  gale. 

And  wake  their  thunder’s  roar ; 

And  England’s  foes  again  should  And, 

Amid  the  battle’s  smoke. 

The  same  staunch  Engli.sh  wooden  walls — 

The  same  stout  hearts  of  oak. 

Then  three  cheers  for  our  Queen  : 

And  three  cheers  for  our  Land ; 

And  three  cheers  for  the  hearts  that  love  us ! 
And  three  times  three 
For  the  British  Flag, 

That  floats  on  the  breeze  above  us ! 

Steadily  swing — 

Hearts  for  a  King  I 
And  our  oars  in  their  chime 
Shall  keep  time 

As  we  siog ! 

Old  England’s  mighty  Charter, 

It  still  remains  the  same : 

Oppression  still  her  standard  hates — 

Still  Freedom  loves  her  name  ! 

And  calmly  still  her  people 
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In  God  repose  their  trust, 

Nor  change  the  Peace  they  lore  for  War- 
Save  when  that  War  is  just! 

Then  three  cheers  for  our  Queen  ; 

And  three  cheers  for  our  Land : 

And  three  cheers  for  the  hearts  that  love  us  I  I 
And  three  times  three  ' 

For  the  British  Flag, 

That  floats  on  the  breeze  above  us ! 

Lift  her  along — 

Stout  hearts  and  strong ! 


I  While  our  oars  in  their  bent 

Still  repeat 

The  old  song  I 

Three  cheers  for  our  Queen  : 

Three  cheers  for  our  Land : 

Three  cheers  for  the  hearts  that  love  us  I 
And  three  times  three 
For  the  dear  old  Flag, 

That  floats  on  the  breeze  above  us ! 

iNuTB,  A  little  change  in  words  mi^ht  render  this 
tting  song  to  Yankee. Land  and  the  old  (lag  of 
Stars  and  Stripes. — Eidtoe  or  tbi  Eclectic. 


From  Titan. 

A  LEAF  FROM  THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA.* 

THE  EDITORS  PREFACE. 


Some  hours  after  the  death  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Catherine,  her  son,  the  Emperor 
Paul,  ordered  Count  Rostoptchine  to  put 
the  seals  upon  her  papers.  lie  was  him¬ 
self  present  at  the  arrangement  of  these 
papers.  Among  them  was  found  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  letter  of  Alexis  Orloff,  in  which, 
in  a  cynical  tone,  and  with  a  drunken 
hand,  he  announced  to  the  Eatress  the 
.assassination  of  the  husband,  Peter  III. 
There  w'as  also  a  manuscript,  written  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  hand  of  Catherine  herself, 
and  inclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  bearing 
this  inscription :  “To  his  Imperial  Iligh- 
nes.s,  the  Cesarewitch  and  Grand  Duke 
Paul,  my  beloved  son.”  Under  this  envel¬ 
ope  was  the  manuscript  of  the  memoirs 
which  we  have  published. 

The  manuscript  terminates  abruptlv  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  the  year  1759.  It  is 
said  that  there  were  with  it  some  detach¬ 
ed  notes,  which  would  have  served  as  ma¬ 
terials  for  its  continuation.  Some  per.sons 
affirm  that  Paul  threw  these  into  the  fire  ; 
but  nothing  certain  is  known  upon  this 
point.  Paul  kept  his  mother’s  manuscript 
a  great  secret,  and  never  intrusted  it  to 
any  one  but  the  friend  of  his  childhood, 


*  Memoir*  of  the  Empret*  Catherine  //.,  written 
Hertelf.—  With  a  Preface  by  A.  Ueezbii. 
Triibner  A  Co. 


Prince  Alexander  Kourakine.  The  prince 
took  a  copy  of  it.  Some  twenty  years 
after  the  death  of  Paul,  Alexander  Tour- 
geneff  and  Prince  Michael  Worontzoff  ob¬ 
tained  copies  from  the  transcript  of  Konr- 
akine.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  having 
heard  of  this,  gave  orders  to  the  secret 
j)olice  to  seize  all  the  copies.  Amongst 
them  was  one  written  at  Odessa,  by  the 
hand  of  the  celebrated  poet  Pou.schklne. 
A  complete  stop  was  now  put  to  the  far¬ 
ther  circulation  of  the  memoirs. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  the  original 
brought  to  him  by  the  Count  D.  Blou- 
doff ;  read  it,  sealed  it  with  the  great  seal 
of  state,  and  ordered  it  to  be  kept  in  the 
imperial  archives,  among  the  most  secret 
documents. 

To  these  details,  which  I  extract  from 
a  notice  communicated  to  me,  I  ought  to 
add  that  the  first  person  who  spoke  to  me 
on  the  subject  was  Constantine  ArsenieflT, 
the  preceptor  of  the  present  Emperor, 
lie  told  me,  in  1840,  that  he  had  obtain¬ 
ed  permission  to  read  many  secret  docu¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  events  which  follow¬ 
ed  the  death  of  Peter  I.,  np  to  the  reign 
of  Alexander  I.  Among  these  documents, 
he  was  authorized  to  read  the  memoirs  of 
Catherine  II.  (At  that  time  he  was  teach¬ 
ing  the  Modern  History  of  Russia  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  heir  presumptive.) 
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During  the  Crimean  War,  the  archives 
were  transferred  to  Moscow.  In  the 
month  of  March  of  1855,  the  present  Em- 
])eror  had  the  manuscript  brought  to  him 
to  re.ad.  Since  that  period  one  or  two 
copies  have  again  circulated  at  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  from  one  of 
these  tl>at  we  now  publish  the  Memoirs. 
As  to  their  authenticity,  there  is  not  the 
least  room  to  doubt,  besides,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  read  two  or  three  pages  of 
the  text  to  be  qtiite  satisfied  on  the  point. 

We  have  abstained  from  all  corrections 
of  the  style,  in  every  case  in  which  it  was 
not  evident  that  the  copy  presented  some 
fault  of  transcription. 

Passing  to  the  Memoirs  themselves, 
what  do  we  find  ? 

The  early  years  of  Catherine  II. — of 
that  woman-emperor,  who  occupied  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  all  co¬ 
temporary  minds,  from  Voltaire  and  Fred¬ 
eric  k  II.,  to  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea  and 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Kirghis — her  yonng  days 
d^' scribed  by  herself !  .  .  .  .What  is  there 
for  the  editor  to  add  to  this? 

In  reading  these  i>ages,  we  behold  her 
eiitcring  on  the  scene,  we  see  her  forming 
herself  to  that  which  she  afterward  be¬ 
came.  A  frolicsome  girl  of  fourteen,  her 
head  dressed  “d  la  Moise,"  fair,  playful, 
the  betrothed  of  a  little  idiot,  the  Grand 
Duke,  she  has  already  caught  the  disease 
of  the  Winter  Palace — the  thirst  of  do 
minion.  One  day,  M’hile  “perched” 
with  the  Grand  Duke  upon  a  window¬ 
sill,  and  joking  with  him,  she  saw  Count 
Lestooq  enter ;  “  Pack  up  your  things,” 
he  said,  “  you  are  off  for  Germany.”  The 
young  idiot  seemed  but  little  affected  by 
the  threatened  separation.  “  It  was  pretty 
nearly  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  also,” 
says  the  little  German  girl ;  “  but  the 
croicn  of  Russia  was  not  sof  adds  the 
Grand  Duchess. 

Here  we  have,  in  the  bud,  the  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  1762 ! 

To  dream  of  the  crown,  however,  was 
quite  natural  in  the  atmosphere  of  that 
court ;  natural  not  only  for  the  betroth¬ 
ed  of  the  heir-presumptive,  but  for  every 
one.  The  groom  Biren,  the  singer  Ka- 
Boumowsky,  the  Prince  Dolgorouky,  the 
plebeian  Menchikoff,  the  oligarch  Volyn¬ 
ski — every  one  was  anxious  for  a  shred  of 
the  imperial  mantle.  The  crown  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  after  Peter  I.,  was  a  res  nullius. 

Peter  I,,  a  terrorist  and  reformer,  before 
all  things,  had  no  respect  for  legitimacy. 


Ills  absolutism  sought  to  reach  even  be¬ 
yond  the  tomb.  lie  gave  himself  the 
right  of  appointing  his  successor,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  af>pointing  him,  he  contented 
himself  with  ordering  the  assassination  of 
his  own  son. 

After  the  death  of  Peter,  the  nobles  as¬ 
sembled  for  deliberation.  Menchikoft’put 
a  stop  to  all  discussion,  and  proclaimed  as 
empress  his  old  mistress,  the  widow  of  a 
brave  Swedish  dragoon,  slain  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  the  widow  of  Peter  also, 
to  whom  Menchikoff  had  resigned  her 
“  through  devotion  ”  to  his  master. 

The  reign  of  Catherine  I.  was  short. 
After  her,  the  crown  passed  from  head  to 
head  as  chance  directed ;  from  the  once 
Livonian  tavern-keeper,  to  a  street-boy 
(Peter  II.;)  from  this  street  boy,  who 
died  of  small-pox,  to  the  Duchess  of  Cour- 
land,  (Anne  ;)  from  the  Duchess  of  Cour- 
land  to  a  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  (wife 
of  a  prince  of  Brunswick,)  who  reigned  in 
the  name  of  an  infant  in  a  cradle,  (Ivan  ;) 
from  this  boy,  born  too  late  to  reign,  the 
crown  passed  to  the  head  of  a  woman  born 
too  soon  —  Elizabeth.  She  it  is  who  re¬ 
presents  legitimacy. 

Tradition  broken,  the  people  and  the 
state  completely  separated  by  the  re¬ 
forms  of  Peter  L,  coups  d'  etat  and  palace 
revolutions  were  the  order  of  the  d  ly ; 
nothing  was  fixed.  The  inhabitants  of  St. 
Petersburg,  when  retiring  at  night,  knew 
not  under  whose  government  they  should 
awake  in  the  morning ;  they  consequently 
took  but  little  interest  in  changes,  which, 
after  all,  did  not  essentially  concern  any 
but  a  few  German  intriguers,  become  Rus¬ 
sian  ministers,  a  few'  great  nobles  grown 
gray  in  perjury  and  crime,  and  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Preobrajensky,  which  disposed 
of  the  crow’n  like  the  Pretorians  of  old. 
For  all  others,  every  thing  remained  un¬ 
changed.  And  when  I  say  others,  I  speak 
only  of  the  nobles  and  officials ;  for  as  to 
the  great  silent  people — that  people  pros¬ 
trate,  sad,  stupefied,  dumb — it  was  never 
thought  of.  The  people  was  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  law,  and  passively  accepted 
the  terrible  trial  Avhich  God  had  sent  it, 
caring  little  for  the  specters  which  mount¬ 
ed  with  tottering  steps  the  ascent  to  the- 
throne,  gliding  like  shadow's,  and  disap¬ 
pearing  in  Siberia,  in  the  dungeons.  The 
people  was  sure  to  be  pillaged  in  any  case.. 
Its  social  condition,  therefore,  was  beyond" 
the  reach  of  accident.  What  a  strange 
period  !  The  imperial  throne,  as  we  have 
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elsewhere  said,  was  like  the  bed  of  Cleo¬ 
patra.  A  crowd  of  oligarchs,  of  stran¬ 
gers,  of  panders,  of  minions,  led  forth 
nightly  an  unknown,  a  child,  a  German  ; 
placed  the  puppet  on  the  throne,  wor¬ 
shiped  it,  and,  in  its  name,  gave  the 
knout  to  all  who  presumed  to  question  the 
arrangement.  Scarcely  had  the  chosen 
one  lime  to  become  intoxicated  with  the 
delights  of  an  exorbitant  and  absurd  pow¬ 
er,  and  to  condemn  his  enemies  to  slavery 
or  torture,  when  the  succeeding  wave 
raised  up  another  pretender,  and  the  chosen 
of  yesterday,  with  all  his  followers,  was 
engulfed  in  the  abyss.  The  ministers  and 
generals  of  one  day  w'ere  the  next  on  their 
way  to  Siberia,  loaded  with  chains. 

This  bufera  infernale  carried  away  peo¬ 
ple  with  such  rapidity,  that  there  was  not 
time  to  get  accustomed  to  their  faces. 
ISIarshal  Munich,  who  had  overturned 
liiren,  rejoined  him  on  a  raft,  stopped 
u|K)n  the  Volga,  himself  a  prisoner,  with 
chains  on  his  feet.  It  is  in  the  struggle 
of  these  two  Germans,  who  disputed  the 
empire  of  Russia  as  if  it  had  been  a  jug 
of  beer,  that  we  may  retrace  the  true 
type  of  the  coups  d>  itoA  of  the  good  old 
limes. 

The  Empress  Anne  died,  leaving  the 
crown,  as  we  have  just  said,  to  a  child 
only  a  few  months  old,  mider  the  re¬ 
gency  of  her  lover  Bircn.  The  Duke 
of  Courland  was  all-i>owerful.  Despising 
every  thing  Russian,  he  wished  to  civil- 
ixe  us  with  the  lash.  In  the  hope  of 
strengthening  himself,  he  destroyed,  with 
a  cold-blooded  cruelty,  hundreds  of  men, 
and  drove  into  exile  more  than  twenty 
thousand.  Marshal  Munich  got  tired 
of  this ;  he  was  a  German  as  well  as 
Biren,  and,  besides,  a  good  soldier.  One 
day  the  Princess  of  Brunswick,  the 
mother  of  the  little  Emperor,  complain¬ 
ed  to  him  of  the  arrogance  of  Biren. 
“  Have  you  spoken  on  this  subject  to 
any  one  else  ?”  asked  the  Marshal.  “  I 
have  not.”  “Very  well,  then ;  keep  silent, 
and  leave  everv  thing  to  me.”  This  was 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1 740. 

On  the  8th,  Munich  dined  with  Biren. 
After  dinner,  he  left  his  family  with  the 
Regent,  and  retired  for  a  moment.  Go¬ 
ing  quietly  to  the  residence  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Brunswick,  he  told  her  to  be  pre- 
ared  for  the  night,  and  then  returned. 
up{>er  came  on.  Munich  gave  anec¬ 
dotes  of  his  campaigns,  and  of  the  bat¬ 
tles  he  had  gained.  “Have  you  made 
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any  nocturnal  expeditions  ?”  asked  the 
Count  de  Lmwenhaupt.  “  I  have  made 
expeditions  at  all  hours,”  replied  the 
Maralial,  with  some  annoyance.  The  Re¬ 
gent,  who  was  indisposed,  and  was  lying 
on  a  sofa,  sat  up  at  these  W'ords,  and  be¬ 
came  thoughtful. 

They  parted  friends. 

Having  reached  home,  Munich  order¬ 
ed  his  aid-de-camp,  Maustein,  to  be  ready 
by  two  o’clock.  At  that  hour  they  en¬ 
tered  a  carriage,  and  drove  straight  to  the 
Winter  Palace.  There  he  Inatl  the  Prin¬ 
cess  awakened.  “What  is  the  matter?” 
said  the  good  German,  Anthony  Ulrich,  of 
Braunschweig- Wolfenbiittel,  to  his  wife. 
“  I  am  not  well,”  replied  the  Princess. 
And  Anthony  Ulrich  turned  over  and 
slept  like  a  top. 

While  he  slept,  the  Princess  dressed 
herself,  and  the  old  warrior  conferred 
with  the  most  turbulent  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  Preobr.ajensky  regiment.  He  repre¬ 
sented  to  them  the  humiliating  position 
of  the  Princess,  spoke  of  her  future  grati¬ 
tude,  and,  as  he  spoke,  bade  them  load 
their  muskets. 

Then  leaving  the  Princess  under  the 
guard  of  some  forty  grenadiers,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  eighty  others  to  arrest  the 
chief  of  the  state,  the  terrible  Duke  of 
Courland. 

They  traversed  without  impediment 
the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg;  reached 
the  palace  of  the  Regent ;  entered  it  ; 
and  Munich  sent  Maustein  to  arrest  the 
Duke  in  his  bed-chamber,  living  or  dead. 
The  officers  on  duty,  the  sentinels,  and 
the  servants,  looked  on.  “  Had  there 
been  a  single  officer  or  soldier  faithful,” 
says  Maustein,  in  his  memoirs,  “  we  were 
lost.”  But  there  was  not  one.  Biren, 
perceiving  the  soldiei-s,  endeavored  to 
escai>e  bv  creeping  under  the  bed.  ^lan- 
Btein  ha<f  him  forced  out :  Biren  defend¬ 
ed  himself.  He  received  some  blows 
from  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  aud 
was  then  conveyed  to  the  guard-house. 
The  coup  d'  itat  was  accomplished.  But 
something  stranger  still  was  soon  to  fol¬ 
low*. 

Biren  was  detested  ;  that  might  ex¬ 
plain  his  fall.  The  new  Regent,  on  the 
the  contrary — a  good  and  gentle  crea¬ 
ture,  who  gave  umbrage  to  no  one, 
while  she  gave  much  love  to  the  Am¬ 
bassador  Linar — was  even  liked  a  little 
from  hatred  to  Biren.  A  year  passed. 
All  was  tranquil.  But  the  court  of 
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France  was  dissatisfied  with  an  Austro- 
Russian  alliance  which  the  Regent  had 
just  concluded  with  Maria  Theresa.  How 
was  this  alliance  to  be  prevented  ?  Noth¬ 
ing  easier.  It  was  only  to  make  a  coup 
d?  etat,  and  expel  the  Regent.  In  this 
case,  we  I.ave  not  even  a  marshal  rever¬ 
enced  by  the  soldiers,  not  even  a  states¬ 
man.  An  intriguing  physician,  Lestocq, 
and  an  intrigtiing  ambassador.  La  Che- 
tardie,  are  sufficient  to  c,arry  to  the  throne 
Eliz.abeth,  daughter  of  Peter  I. 

Elizabeth,  absorbed  in  pleasures  and 
petty  intrigues,  little  thought  of  over¬ 
turning  the  government.  She  was  led 
to  believe  that  the  Regent  intended  to 
shut  her  up  in  a  convent.  She,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  spent  her  time  in  the  bar¬ 
racks  of  the  guards,  and  in  licentious  ! 
excesses,  ....  better  make  herself 
Empress!  So  also  thought  La  Chetar- 
die  ;  and  he  did  more  than  think;  he 
gave  French  gold  to  hire  a  handful  of 
soldiers. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1741,  the 
Grand  Duchess,  dressed  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  robe,  and  with  a  brilliant  cuir.ass 
on  her  breast,  presented  herself  at  the 
guard-house  of  the  Preobrajensky  regi¬ 
ment.  She  exposed  to  the  soldiers  her 
unh.appy  condition.  They,  reeking  with 
wine,  cried  out ;  “  Command,  mother, 
command,  and  W’e  will  slaughter  them 
all  !”  The  charitable  Gr.and  Duchess  re¬ 
coils  with  horror,  and  07ily  orders  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  the  Regent,  her  husband,  and  their 
son — the  AoAy-emperor. 

Once  again  is  the  old  scene  repeated. 

Anthony  Ulrich,  of  Braunschweig,  is 
awakened  from  the  most  profound  slum¬ 
ber  ;  but  this  time  he  can  not  relapse  into 
it  again,  for  two  soldiers  wr.ap  him  up  in 
a  sheet,  and  carry  him  to  a  dungeon, 
which  ho  will  Ic.ave  only  to  go  and  die  in 
exile. 

Again  is  the  coup  (t  etat  accomplished. 

The  new  reign  seems  to  go  on  wheels. 
And,  once  more,  nothing  is  wanting  to 

this  strange  crow'ii . but 

an  heir.  The  Empress,  who  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  little  Ivan,  seeks 
one  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Lubeck.  It  is  the  nephew  of 
the  Bishop  whom  she  selects,  a  grand- 
s<m  of  Peter  I.,  an  orphan,  without  father 
or  mother,  and  the  intended  husband 
of  the  little  Sophia  Augusta  Frederica, 
Princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst-Bernburg,  who 
resigned  all  these  sonorous  and  illustrious 


titles  to  be  called  simply  ....  Cath¬ 
erine  II. 

And  now,  after  all  that  has  been  said, 
let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  what 
must  have  been  the  nature  of  the  medium 
into  which  destiny  had  cast  this  young 
girl,  gifted,  as  she  was,  not  only  w’ith 
great  talent,  but  also  with  a  character 
pliant,  though  full  of  pride  and  passion. 

Her  posiiion  at  St.  Petersburg  was  hor¬ 
rible.  On  one  side  was  her  mother,  a 
peevish,  scolding,  greedy,  niggardly,  pe¬ 
dantic  German,  boxing  her  ears,  and 
taking  away  her  new  dresses  to  appro- 
propriate  them  to  her  own  use;  on  the 
I  other,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  a  coarse 
j  and  grumbling  virago,  never  quite  sober, 
jealous,  envious,  causing  every  step  of 
the  young  Princess  to  bo  w'atched,  every 
word  reporte<l,  taking  offense  at  every 
thing,  and  all  this  after  having  given  her 
for  a  husband  the  most  ridiculous  Bene¬ 
dict  of  the  age. 

A  prisoner  in  the  palace,  she  could  do 
nothing  without  permission.  If  she  wept 
for  the  death  of  her  father,  the  Empress 
sent  her  word  that  she  had  grieved 
enough ;  “  That  her  father  w.a8  not  a  king, 
that  she  should  mourn  him  longer  than  a 
w’eek.”  If  she  evinced  a  friendship  for 
any  of  her  maids  of  honor,  she  might  be 
sure  the  lady  would  be  dismissed.  If  she 
became  attached  to  a  faithful  servant,  still 
more  certain  was  it  that  that  servant 
would  be  turned  away. 

Her  relations  with  the  Grand  Duke 
were  monstrous,  degrading.  He  made 
her  the  confidante  of  his  amorous  in¬ 
trigues.  Drunk  from  the  age  of  ten,  he 
came  one  night,  in  litj^uor,  to  entertain 
his  wife  with  a  description  of  the  graces 
and  eliarms  of  the  daughter  of  Biren ; 
.and  as  Catharine  pretended  to  be  asleep, 
he  gave  her  a  punch  with  his  fist  to 
awaken  her.  This  booby  kept  a  kennel 
of  dogs,  which  infested  the  air,  at  the 
side  of  his  wife’s  bed-chamber,  and  hung 
rats  in  his  own,  to  punish  them  according 
to  the  rules  of  martial  law. 

Nor  is  this  all.  After  having  wound¬ 
ed  and  outraged  nearly  every  feeling  of 
this  young  creature’s  nature,  they  began 
to  deprave  her  systematically.  The  Em-^ 

tiress  regards  as  a  breach  of  order  her 
laving  no  children.  Madame  Tchoglo- 
koff  speaks  to  her  on  the  subject,  insinu¬ 
ating  that,  for  the  good  of  the  state^  she 
ought  to  sacrifice  her  scruples,  and  con¬ 
cludes  by  proposing  to  her  a  choice  be- 
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tween  Soltikoff  and  Narichkine.  The 
young  Lady  affects  simplicity,  and  takes 
botli  —  nay,  Poniatowsky  into  the  bar¬ 
gain  ;  and  thus  was  commenced  a  career 
of  licentiousness  in  which  she  never  halt¬ 
ed  during  the  space  of  forty  years. 

What  renders  the  present  publication 
of  serious  consequence  to  the  imperial 
house  of  Russia  is,  that  it  proves  not 
only  that  this  house  does  not  belong  to 
the  family  of  Romanoff,  but  that  it  does 
not  even  belong  to  that  of  Holstein-Got- 
torp.  The  avowal  of  Catherine  on  this 
point  is  very  explicit — the  father  of  the 
Emperor  Paid  is  iSergius  SoltikojT. 

The  Imperial  Dictatorship  of  Russia 
endeavors  in  vain  to  represent  itself  as 
traditio  ial  and  secular. 

One  word  more  before  I  close. 

In  perusing  these  Memoirs,  the  reader 
is  astonished  to  find  one  thing  constantly 
lost  sight  of,  even  to  the  extent  of  not 
appearing  any  where — it  is  Russia  and 
the  people.  And  here  is  the  characteristic 
trait  of  the  epoch. 

The  Winter  Palace,  with  its  military 
and  administrative  machinery,  was  a  world 
of  its  own.  Like  a  ship  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  it  had  no  real  con¬ 
nection  w'ith  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep, 
beyond  tliat  of  eating  them.  It  was  the 
state  for  the  state.  Organized  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  model,  it  im|>08ed  itself  on  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  conqueror.  In  that  monstrous 
barrack,  in  that  enormous  chancery,  there 
reigned  the  cold  rigidity  of  a  camp.  One 
set  gave  or  transmitted  orders,  tlie  rest 
obeyed  in  silence.  There  was  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  spot  within  that  dreary  pile  in  which 
human  passions  reappeareil,  agitated  and 
stormy,  and  that  sjmt  was  the  domestic 
hearth  ;  not  that  of  the  nation,  but  that 
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of  the  state  Behind  that  triple  line  of 
sentinels,  in  those  heavily  ornamented 
saloons,  there  fermented  a  feverish  life, 
with  its  intrigues  and  its  conflicts,  its 
dramas  and  its  tragedies.  It  Mas  there 
that  the  destinies  of  Russia  were  woven, 
in  the  gloom  of  the  alcove,  in  the  midst 
of  orgies,  beyond  the  reach  of  informers 
and  of  the  police. 

What  interest,  then,  could  the  young 
German  Princess  take  in  that  magnum 
ignotnm,  that  people  unexpressed.,  poor, 
semi-barbarous,  u  hich  concealed  itself  in 
its  villages,  behind  the  snou',  behind  bad 
roads,  and  only  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  St.  Petersburg  like  a  foreign  outcast, 
with  its  persecuted  beard  and  prohibit¬ 
ed  dress  —  tolerated  only  through  con¬ 
tempt. 

It  M'as  only  long  afterM’ard  that  Cathe¬ 
rine  heard  the  Russian  people  seriously 
spoken  of,  when  the  Cossack  Pougatcheff, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  insurgent  peas¬ 
ants,  menaced  Moscow. 

When  Pougatcheff  w’as  vanquished, 
the  Winter  Palace  again  forgot  the  peo¬ 
ple.  And  there  is  no  telling  w’hen  it 
M’ould  have  been  once  more  remember¬ 
ed,  had  it  not  itself  put  its  masters  in 
mind  of  its  existence,  by  rising  in  mass 
in  1812,  rejecting,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
release  from  serfdom  offered  to  it  at  the 
point  of  foreign  bayonets ;  and,  on  the 
other,  marching  to  death  to  save  a  coun¬ 
try  M’hich  gave  it  nothing  but  slavery, 
degradation,  misery,  and  the  oblivion  of 
the  Winter  Palace. 

This  M’as  the  second  memento  of  the 
Russian  people.  Let  us  hope  that  at  the 
third  it  will  be  remembered  a  little  longer. 

A.  Hekzkx. 


Ark  the  Grapes  Sour? — ^The  subjoin¬ 
ed  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Daily 
News  : 

“  Sir  :  Being  here  for  a  day  or  two,  I 
have  observed  in  your  paper  of  yesterday 
(which  fell  in  my  way  this  morning)  an 
account  of  a  meeting  of  Finsbury  electors, 
in  which  it  was  discussed  whether  I  should 
be  invited  to  become  a  candidate  for  that 
borough.  It  may  save  some  trouble  if 


you  M-ill  kindly  allow  me  to  confirm  the 
.sensible  gentleman  who  doubted  at  that 
meeting  whether  I  M’as  ‘  quite  the  sort  of 
man  for  Finsbury.’  I  am  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  man,  for  I  believe  nothing  M'ould 
induce  me  to  offer  myself  as  a  parliament¬ 
ary  representative  of  that  place,  or  any 
other  under  the  sun.  I  am,  etc., 

“Charles  Dickens. 

NevxasUt  on-Tynt,  Nov.  21«<,  1861.” 
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A  DREADFUL  GHOST. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  CfENTLEMAN." 


“  Srrii  a  dreadful  ghost ! — oh  I  such  a 
dreadful  gliost !” 

My  wile,  wlio  was  luckily  sitting  by  me, 
was  at  first  as  much  frightened  as  I  was, 
but  gradually  she  succeeded  in  quieting 
both  me  and  herself,  which  indeed  she 
has  a  wonderful  faculty  for  doing. 

When  she  had  drawn  from  me  tlie  cause 
of  my  terrified  exclamations,  we  discuss¬ 
ed  the  wliole  matter,  in  which  we  dif¬ 
fered  considerably  ;  and  on  this  subject 
we  invariably  and  affectionately  do.  She 
is  a  perfectly  matter-in -fact,  unimaginative, 
and  unsuperstitious  individual,  quite  satis¬ 
fied  that  in  the  invisible,  as  in  the  visible 
M-orld,  two  and  two  must  make  four,  and 
can  not,  by  any  possibility,  make  live. 
Only  being,  with  all  her  gentleness,  a 
little  thick-headed,  she  does  not  see  the 
one  flaw’  in  her  otherwise  very  sensible  ar¬ 
gument,  namely,  the  taking  for  granted 
that  we  finite  creatures,  who  are  so  lia¬ 
ble  to  err,  even  in  material  things,  can  in 
things  immaterial  decide  absolutely  upon 
what  is  two  and  what  is  four. 

Tliere  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  luc,  than  iu  half  your  creeds. 

And  it  is  just  possible  that  when  the  evil 
one  tempted  our  forefather  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  he  W’as  laughing,  as 
maybe  he  often  laughs  now,  to  think  what 
a  self-conceited  fool  a  man  must  be,  ever 
to  suppose  that  he  can  know  every  thing. 

When  I  preach  this  to  my  helpm.ate  — 
who  is  the  humblest  and  sweetest  of  W’o- 
men — she  replies,  in  perhaps  the  safest 
way  a  w’onian  can  reply  to  an  argument, 
with  a  smile ;  as  she  did,  w’hen,  having 
t.alked  over  and  viewed  on  all  sides  my 
Dreadful  Ghost,  she  advised  me  to  make 
it  public,  for  the  good  of  the  community  ; 
in  which  we  agreed,  though  differing. 
She  considered  it  would  prove  how  very 
silly  it  was  to  believe  in  ghosts  at  all.  I 
considered — but  my  story  will  explain 
ih.at. 

She  and  I  were,  I  thought,  invited  to 
a  strange  house,  with  which,  and  w’ith  the 


family,  we  were  only  acquainted  by  hear¬ 
say.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  “  invi¬ 
tations  on  business,”  such  as  literary 
persons  like  myself  continually  get,  and 
which  give  little  pleasure,  as  we  arc  per¬ 
fectly  aware  from  what  motives  they 
spring ;  and  that  if  we  could  pack  up  our 
reputation  in  a  portmanteau,  and  our 
head  in  a  hat-box,  it  would  answer  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  purpose,  and  be  equally  satis- 
fictory  to  the  inviting  parties.  However, 
the  present  case  was  an  exception  ;  since, 
though  we  had  never  seen  our  entertain¬ 
ers,  we  had  heard  that  they  were,  not  a 
show-loving,  literary-lion-hunting  house¬ 
hold,  but  really  a  family — affectionately 
united  among  themselves,  and  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  the  lately-lost  head.  He 
was  a  physician,  widely  esteemed,  and  also 
a  man  of  letters,  whose  death  had  created 
a  great  blank,  both  in  his  own  circle  and 
in  the  literary  world  at  large.  Now',  after 
a  year’s  interval,  his  widow  and  three 
daughters  w’ere  beginning  to  reapiwar  in 
society ;  and  at  the  liritish  Association 
I  meeting,  held  at  the  large  town  Avhich  I 
need  not  particularize,  had  opened  the 
doors  of  their  long-hospitable  house  to  my 
wife  and  me. 

Being  strangers,  we  thought  it  best  to 
appear,  as  I  would  advise  .nil  stranger- 
guests  to  do,  at  the  tail-end  of  the  day, 
when  candle-light  and  fire-light  cast  a 
kindly  mystery  over  all  things,  and  the 
few  brief  hours  of  awkwardness  and  un¬ 
familiarity  are  followed  by  the  nocturnal 
separation — when  each  party  h.as  time  to 
think  over  and  talk  over  the  other — meet¬ 
ing  next  morning  with  the  kindly  feeling 
of  those  who  have  passed  a  night  under 
the  same  friendly  roof. 

As  my  wife  and  I  stepped  from  our  cab, 
the  dull  day  w'as  already  closing  into  twi¬ 
light,  and  the  tire  only  half-illumed  the 
room  into  which  we  were  shown.  It  was 
an  old-fashioned,  rather  gloomy  apartment 
— half  study,  half  sitting-room  ;  one  end 
being  fitted  up  as  a  library,  while  at  the 
other — pleasant  thoughtfulness,  which  al- 
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ready  warmed  our  hearts  toward  onr  un¬ 
seen  hosts! — was  spread  out  that  best  of 
all  meals  for  a  hungry,  weary  traveler,  a 
tea-dinner.  So  hungry  were  we,  that  this 
welcome,  well-supplied,  elegant  board  was 
the  only  thing  we  noticed  about  the  room, 
except  one  other  thing,  which  hung  close 
above  the  tea-table,  on  the  paneled  wall. 

It  W’as  a  large  full-length  portrait, 
very  well  painted — the  sort  of  portrait  of 
which  one  says  at  once,  “  What  a  good 
likeness  that  must  be  !”  It  had  individu¬ 
ality,  character — the  soul  of  the  man  as 
well  as  his  body ;  and  as  he  sat  in  his 
chair,  looking  directly  at  you,  in  a  simple, 
natural  attitude,  you  felt  what  a  beautiful 
soul  this  must  have  been  ;  one  that  even 
at  sixty  years  of  age — for  the  portrait 
seemed  thus  old  —  would  have  shed  a 
brightness  over  any  home,  and  over  any 
society  where  the  person  moved. 

“  I  suppose  that  must  be  the  poor  Doc¬ 
tor,”  said  my  wife,  as  her  eyes  and  mine 
both  met  upon  the  c.anvas  face,  which 
glimmered  in  the  fire-light  with  a  most 
Ufe-like  aspect,  the  gentle  benevolent  eyes 
seeming  to  follow  one  about  the  room,  as 
the  eyes  of  most  well  pmnted  full-face  por¬ 
traits  do.  “  You  never  saw  him,  Charles  ?” 

**  No;  but  this  is  exactly  the  sort  of  a 
man  he  must  have  been.” 

And  our  conviction  on  the  matter  was 
so  strong,  that  when  the  widow  came  in, 
we  abstained  from  asking  the  question, 
lest  we  strangers  might  touch  painfully 
on  a  scarcely-healed  wound. 

She  was  a  very  sweet-looking  little  wo¬ 
man — pale,  fragile,  and  rather  silent  than 
otherwise.  She  merely  performed  the 
duties  of  the  tea-table,  whilst  the  conver¬ 
sation  w’as  carried  on  with  spirit  and  intel¬ 
ligence  by  her  three  daughters — evident¬ 
ly  highly  accomplished  women.  They 
Avere  no  longer  young,  or  particularly 
handsome ;  but  they  appeared  to  have 
inherited  the  inexpressible  charm  of  man¬ 
ner  which,  I  had  heard,  characterized  their 
lost  father ;  and  they  had,  my  wife  W’his- 
pered  me,  a  still  greater  attraction  in  her 
eyes  (she  had,  dear  soul !  two  little  daugh¬ 
ters  of  her  own  growing  up) — which  was 
the  exceeding  deference  they  paid  to  their 
mother,  who  was  not  by  any  means  so 
clever  as  themselves. 

Perhaps  I,  who  had  not  married  a  wo¬ 
man  for  her  cleverness,  admired  the  moth¬ 
er  most.  The  Doctor’s  widow,  with  her 
large,  soft,  sorrow'ful  eyes,  where  the 
tears  seemed  to  have  dried  up,  or  been 
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frozen  up  in  a  glassy  quietness,  was  to  me 
the  best  evidence  of  what  an  excellent 
man  he  must  have  been — how  deeply  be¬ 
loved,  how  eternally  mourned ! 

She  never  spoke  of  her  husband,  nor 
the  daughters  of  their  father.  This  silence 
— w’hich  some  families  consider  it  almost 
a  religious  duty  to  preserve  regarding 
their  dead,  Ave,  of  course,  as  complete 
strangers,  had  no  business  to  break ;  and, 
therefore,  it  happened  that  Ave  were  still 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  original  of  that  re¬ 
markable  jAortrait — Avhich  minute  by  ntin- 
ute  took  a  stronger  hold  on  my  imagina¬ 
tion,  my  wife’s  too  —  or  that  quality  of 
universal  tender-heartedness,  Avhich  in  her 
does  duty  for  imagination.  I  never  look¬ 
ed  at  her  but  she  was  Avatching  either  our 
hostess,  or  that  likeness,  which  she  suj)- 
posed  to  be  the  features  which  to  the  poor 
widow  had  been  so  deservedly  dear. 

A  most  strange  picture !  It  seemed,  in  its 
wonderfully  true  simulation  of  life,  to  sit, 
almost  like  an  unobserved,  silent  guest, 
above  our  cheerful  and  conversational 
table.  Many  times  during  the  evening  I 
started,  as  if  Avith  the  sense  of  a  seventh 
person  being  in  the  room — in  the  very  so¬ 
cial  circle — hearing  every  thing,  observing 
every  thing,  but  saying  nothing.  Nor  Avas 
I  alone  in  this  feeling  ;  for  I  noticed  that 
my  wife,  AA’ho  happened  to  sit  directly  op¬ 
posite  to  the  portrait,  fidgeted  in  her 
chair,  and  fin.ally  moved  her  position  to  one 
where  she  could  escape  from  those  steady, 
kindly,  evcr-purstiing,  painted  eyes. 

Now  I  ask  nobody  to  believe  what  I  am 
going  to  relate ;  I  must  distinctly  state 
that  I  do  not  believe  it  myself;  but  I  tell 
it  because  it  involves  an  idea  and  moral, 
which  the  re.ader  can  apply  if  he  chooses. 
All  I  can  siy  is,  that  so  far  as  it  puiq>orts 
to  go — and  Avhen  you  come  to  the  end 
you  will  find  that  out — this  is  really  a  true 
story. 

My  wife,  you  must  understand,  sat  ex¬ 
actly  before  the  portrait,  till  she  changed 
places  with  me,  and  went  a  little  Avay 
down  the  oblong  table,  on  the  same  side. 
Thus,  one  of  us  had  a  front,  and  the  other 
a  slightly  foreshortened  view.  Between 
us  and  it  was  the  table,  in  the  center  of 
which  stood  a  lamp — one  of  those  reading- 
lamps  which  throw  a  bright  circle  of  light 
below  them,  and  leave  the  upper  half  of 
the  room  in  comparative  shadow.  I 
thought  it  was  this  shadow’,  or  some  fan¬ 
ciful  flicker  of  the  tire  which  caused  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  eyes  of  the  portrait.  They 
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deemed  actu.illy  alive — moving  from  right 
to  left  in  their  orbits,  opening  and  closing 
their  lids,  turning  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  family  circle  with  a  variable  exj)re8- 
sion,  as  if  conscious  of  all  that  w.as  done  or 
said. 

And  yet  the  family  took  no  notice,  but 
went  on  in  their  talk  with  us — choosing 
the  common  topics  with  which  unfamiliar 
])ersons  try  to  plumb  one  another’s  minds 
and  characters,  yet  never  once  reverting 
to  this  peculiar  phenomenon — which  my 
wife,  I  saw,  had  also  observed,  and  inter¬ 
changed  with  me  more  than  one  uneasy 
glance  in  the  pauses  of  conversation. 

The  evening  was  wearing  on — it  was 
nearly  ten  o’clock,  when  looking  up  at  the 

1»ictnre,  from  which,  for  the  last  half-hour, 
had  steadily  averted  my  gaze,  I  wjis 
startled  by  a  still  more  marvelous  fact 
concerning  it. 

Formerly,  the  eyes  alone  had  appeared 
alive ;  now  the  whole  face  was  rounded. 
It  grew  up,  out  of  the  flat  canvas  as  if  in 
bass-reliei  or  like  one  of  those  terribly 
painful  cjists  after  death  —  except  that  j 
there  was  nothing  painful  or  revolting 
here.  As  I  have  said,  the  face  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  face — a  noble  face — such  an  one  as, 
under  any  circumstances,  ^ou  would  have 
been  attracted  by.  And  it  had  the  color¬ 
ing  and  form  of  life — no  corpse-like  rigidity 
or  marble  whiteness.  The  gray  h.air  seem¬ 
ed  gradually  to  rise,  lock  by  lock,  out  of 
the  level  surflice — and  the  figure,  clothed 
in  ordinary  modern  evening-dress,  to  be¬ 
come  shapely  and  luatural  —  statucs<}ue, 
yet  still  preserving  the  tints,  of  a  picture. 
Even  the  chair  which  it  sat  upon — which 
I  now  perceived  to  be  the  exact  copy  of 
one  that  stood  empty  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fire,  gave  a  curious  reality  to  the 
whole. 

I>y-aud-by,  my  wife  and  I  both  held 
our  breaths — for,  from  an  ordinary  oil- 
painting,  the  likeness  had  undoubtedly  be¬ 
come  a  life-like  figure,  or  statue,  sitting  in 
an  alcove,  the  form  of  which  was  made 
by  the  frame  of  the  picture. 

And  yet  the  family  took  no  notice  ;  but 
appeared  as  if,  whether  or  not  they  w’ere 
conscious  of  the  remarkable  thing  that 
was  happening,  it  did  not  disturb  them  in 
the  least — was  nothing  at  all  alarming  or 
peculiar,  or  out  of  the  tenor  of  their 
dailv  life. 

^o,  not  even  when,  on  returning  with 
a  book  that  I  had  gone  to  fetch  from  the 
shelves  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 


my  poor  little  wife  caught  ray  hand  in 
speechless  awe — awe,  rather  than  fear — 
and  pointed  to  the  hitherto  empty  .chair 
by  the  fireside. 

It  was  empty  no  longer.  There,  sitting 
in  the  self-same  attitude  as  the  portrait — 
identical  with  it  in  shape,  countenance,  and 
dress — was  a  figure.  That  it  was  a  human 
figure,  I  dare  not  say,  and  yet  it  looked 
like  one.  There  was  nothing  ghastly  or 
corpse-like  about  it,  though  it  was  motion¬ 
less,  passionless — endowe»i  as  it  were  with 
that  divine  calm  which  Wordsworth  as¬ 
cribes  to  Protesilaus: 

Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace, 

Brought  from  a  penhive  though  a  happy  place. 

Yet  there  was  an  air  tenderly,  patheti¬ 
cally  human  in  the  folding  of  the  hands 
on  the  knees,  as  a  man  does  when  he 
comes  and  sits  down  by  his  own  fireside, 
with  his  family  round  him  ;  and  in  the  eyes 
that  followed,  one  after  the  other,  each  of 
this  family,  who  now  quietly  put  aw.ay 
their  several  occupations,  and  rose. 

But  none  of  them  showed  any  terror — 
not  the  slightest.  The  })resence  at  the 
he.arth  w.as  evidently  quite  familiar  — 
awaking  no  shudder  of  repulsion,  no  out¬ 
burst  of  renewed  grief.  The  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  said — in  a  tone  as  natural  as  if  she  were 
merely  apologizing  to  us  heterodox  or  in- 
difterent  strangers  for  some  domestic  cere¬ 
monial,  some  peculiar  form  of  family  pray¬ 
er,  for  instance : 

“  I  am  sure  our  guests  will  excuse  us  if 
we  continue,  just  as  if  we  were  alone,  our 
usual  evening  duties.  ^Vllich  of  us  is  to 
speak  to  papa  to-night  ?” 

It  was  A/;/)  then — summoned  back,  how 
or  why,  or  in  what  form,  cor|K>real  or  in¬ 
corporeal,  I  knew  not,  and  they  gave  no 
explanation.  They  evidently  thought 
none  was  needed ;  that  the  whole  )>ro- 
cceding  was  as  natural  as  a  man  coming 
home  at  evening  to  his  own  hearth,  and 
being  received  by  his  wife  and  children 
with  affectionate  familiarity. 

The  widow  and  the  youngest  daughter 
placed  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  the 
figure  in  the  chair.  They  did  not  em¬ 
brace  it  or  touch  it,  but  regarded  it  with 
tender  reverence,  in  which  was  mingled  a 
certain  sadness;  but  that  was  all.  And 
then  they  began  to  talk  to  it,  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  composed  and  matter-of-fact  way — 
as  people  would  talk  to  a  beloved  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family,  who  had  been  absent  lor 
a  day  or  longer  from  the  homo  circle. 
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The  daughter  told  how'  she  had  been 
shopping  in  town  ;  how  she  had  bought 
a  shawl  and  a  bonnet  “of  the  color  that 
papa  used  to  like  the  books  that  she  had 
brought  home  from  the  library,  and  her 
opinion  of  them ;  the  people  she  ha<l  met 
in  the  street,  and  the  letters  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  day ;  in  short,  all  the 
pleasant  little  chit-chat  that  a  daughter 
would  naturally  pour  out  to  an  aflfect  inn¬ 
ately  interested  living  father ;  but  which 
now  sounded  so  unnatural,  so  contempti¬ 
bly  small,  such  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous 
and  the  horrible,  that  one’s  common-sense 
and  one’s  sense  of  the  solemn  unseen  alike 
recoiled. 

No  answer  came;  apparently  none  was 
expected.  The  figure  maintained  its  place, 
never  altering  that  gentle  smile — remind¬ 
ing  one  of  the  spectral  Samuel’s  rebuke 
to  the  Witch  of  Endor — “  Why  hast  thou 
disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  ?”  or  of 
that  su|>orior  calm  with  which,  after 
death,  we  may  view  all  these  petty 
things  which  so  perplexed  us  once,  in 
ourselves  and  in  those  about  us. 

Then  the  widow  took  up  the  tale,  with 
a  regretful  undertone  of  complaint  run¬ 
ning  through  it.  She  told  him  how  dull 
she  had  been  all  day ;  how  in  the  prepar¬ 
ations  of  these  strangers  (meaning  my 
wife  and  mo — how'  we  shivered  as  the 
eyes  of  the  figure  moved  and  rested  on 
us !)  she  had  found  various  old  letters  of 
his,  which  vividly  revived  their  happy  wed¬ 
lock  days  ;  how  vesterday  one  of  his  form¬ 
er  patients  die<f,  and  to-day  a  professor¬ 
ship,  which  he  meant  to  have  tried  for, 
had  been  given  to  a  gentleman,  a  favorite 

pupil ;  how  his  old  friends,  Mr.  A - and 

Sir  B.  C. - had  had  a  quarrel,  and  every 

body  said  it  would  never  have  happened 
had  the  Doctor  been  alive — and  so  on,  and 
so  on,  to  all  of  which,  the  figure  listen¬ 
ed  with  its  immovable  silence — its  settled, 
changeless  smile. 

My  wife  and  I  uttered  not  a  w’ord.  We 
sat  apart,  spell-bound,  fascinated,  neither 
attempting  to  interfere,  nor  question, 
nor  rebuke  The  whole  proceeding  was 
so  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of  rational 
cause  and  effect,  that  it  seemed  to  throw 
us  into  a  perfectly  abnormal  condition,  in 
which  we  >vere  unable  to  judge,  or  inves¬ 
tigate,  or  escape  from,  the  circumstances 
which  surroundetl  us. 

We  know  nothing — absolutely  nothing 
— except  the  very  little  that  Revelation 
hints  at,  rather  than  directly  teaches,  of 
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the  world  beyond  the  grave.  But  any 
one  of  us  who  has  ever  .seen  a  fellow-crea¬ 
ture  die — has  watched  the  exact  instant 
when  the  awful  change  takes  place  which 
converts  the  body  with  a  soul  to  the 
corpse  without  a  soul,  must  feel  cert^n — 
convinced  by  an  intuition  which  is  strong¬ 
er  than  all  reasoning — that  if  the  life  be¬ 
yond,  to  which  that  soul  departs,  be  any 
thing,  or  worth  any  thing,  it  must  be  a 
very  different  life  from  this — with  nobler 
aspirations,  higher  duties,  purer  affections. 
The  common  phrase  breathed  over  so 
many  a  peaceful  dead  face,  “  I  wouhl  not 
bring  him  back  again  if  I  could,”  has  a 
significance,  instructive  as  true ;  truer 
than,  all  misty  philosophical  speculations, 
tenderer  than  all  the  vagaries  of  fond  spir¬ 
itualists,  with  big  hearts  and  no  heads 
worth  mentioning  If  ever  I  had  doubted 
this,  my  doubts  would  have  been  removed 
by  the  sight  which  I  here  depict — of  this 
good,  amiable,  «leeply-beIoved  husband 
and  father — returning  in  visible  form  to 
his  own  fireside  ;  no  ghastly  specter,  but 
.an  apparition  full  of  mildness  and  beauty, 
yet  communicating  a  sense  of  revolting  in¬ 
congruity,  utter  unsanctity,  and  ridicu¬ 
lous,  degrtiding  contrast  between  mortal 
and  immortal,  spirit  in  the  flesh,  and  spir¬ 
it  out  of  the  flesh,  stronger  than  I  can  .at¬ 
tempt  to  describe. 

That  the  dead  man’s  family  did  not  feel 
this,  having  become  so  faniili.ar  with  their 
nightly  necromancy  that  its  gh.astliness 
never  struck  them,  and  its  ludicrous  ]»ro- 
fanity  never  jarred  upon  their  intellect  or 
affections,  only  made  the  fact  more  ln)r- 
rible. 

For  a  time,  long  or  short  I  can  not  tell, 
my  wife  and  I  sat  witnessing,  like  people 
bound  in  a  nightmare-dream  this  mockery 
of  mockeries,  the  attempt  at  restoring  the 
sweet  faraili.ar  relations  of  the  living  with 
the  living,  between  •  the  living  and  the 
dead.  How  many  days  or  months  it  had 
lasted,  or  what  result  was  expected  from 
it,  we  never  inquired  ;  nor  did  we  attempt 
to  join  in  it ;  we  merely  looked  on. 

“  Will  pa|>a  ever  s|>eak  ?”  entreated  one 
of  the  daughters;  but  there  was  no  reply. 
The  Figure  sat  passive  in  its  chair — una¬ 
ble  or  unwilling  to  break  the  silent  barrier 
which  divides  the  two  worlds,  raaint.ain- 
ing  still  that  benign  and  tender  smile,  but 
keeping  its  mystery  unbroken,  its  problem 
unsolved. 

And  now  my  wife,  whose  de.ar  little 
face  was,  I  saw,  growing  white  and  con- 
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vulsed  minute  by  minute,  whispered  to 
me : 

“Charles,  I  can  bear  this  no  longer. 
Make  some  excuse  to  them — we  will  not 
hurt  their  feelings.  Don’t  let  them  think 
wo  are  frightened,  or  disgusted,  or  the 
like  ;  but  we  must  go — I  shall  go  mad  if 
1  do  not.” 

And  the  half-insane  look  which  I  h.ave 
seen  in  more  than  one  of  the  pseudo-spir¬ 
itualists  of  the  present  day — people  who 
twenty  years  ago  would  have  been  sent 
to  Bedlam,  but  now  are  only  set  down  as 
“  rather  peculiar,”  rose  in  those  dear,  soft, 
sensible  eyes,  which  have  W’armed  and 
calmed  my  restless  heart  and  umpiiet  brain 
for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  next  pause  in  the 
“  comniunicjitions,”  or  whatever  the  fami¬ 
ly  called  them,  to  suggest  that  my  wife 
and  1  were  very  weary,  and  anxious  to  re¬ 
tire  to  rest. 

“  Certainly,”  politely  said  the  eldest 

daughter.  “  Papa,  Mr.  and  Mrs. - ,” 

naming  our  name,  “  have  had  a  long  rail- 
w’ay  journey,  and  wish  to  bid  us  all  good¬ 
night.” 

The  appearance  bent  upon  us — my  wife 
and  me — its  most  benevolent,  gentle  as¬ 
pect,  apparently  acquiescing  in  our  re¬ 
tiring  ;  and  slowly  rose  as  if  to  bid  good¬ 
night — like  any  other  courteous  host. 

Now,  in  his  lifetime,  no  one  had  had  a 
warmer,  more  devoted  admiration  for  this 
learned  and  lov.able  man  than  I.  More 
than  once  I  had  traveled  many  miles  for 
the  merest  chance  of  seeing  him.  and 
when  he  died  my  regret  at  never  having 
know'n  him  personally,  never  having  even 
beheld  his  face,  was  mingled  with  the  grief 
which  I,  in  common  with  all  his  compatri¬ 
ots,  felt  at  losing  him  so  suddenly,  with 
his  fame  at  its  zenith,  his  labors  apparent¬ 
ly  only  half  done. 

But  here,  set  face  to  face  with  this  im¬ 
ago  or  phantasm,  or  whatever  it  was,  of 
the  man  whom  living  I  had  so  honored — 
I  felt  no  delight ;  nay,  the  cold  clearness 
of  that  gaze  seemed  to  shoot  through  me 
like  a  chill  of  horror. 

When,  going  round  the  circle,  I  shook 
h.ands  with  the  widow  and  daughters,  one 
after  the  other,  I  paused  before  that  chair  ^ 
I  attempted  to  pass  it  by.  Resolutely  I 
looked  another  way,  as  if  trying  to  make 
believe  I  saw  nothing  there  ;  but  it  was  in 
vain. 


For  the  Figure  advaneed  noiselessly, 
with  that  air  of  irresistibly  charming,  dig¬ 
nified  courtesy,  of  the  old  school,  for 
which,  every  body  said,  the  Doctor  bad 
been  so  remarkable.  It  extended  its 
hand — a  hand  which  a  year  ago  I  would 
have  traveled  five  hundred  miles  to  grasp. 
Now,  I  shrank  from  it — I  loathed  it. 

In  vain.  It  came  nearer.  It  touched 
mine  with  a  soft,  cold  unearthly  touch. 

I  could  endure  no  longer.  I  shrieked  out ; 
and  my  wife  woke  me  from  what  was, 
thank  heaven  only  a  dream . 

“  Yes,  it  was  indeed  a  Dreadful  Ghost,” 
said  that  excellent  woman,  when  she  had 
heard  my  whole  story,  and  we  had  ag.ain 
composed  ourselves  as  sole  occupants  of 
the  railway  carriage  which  was  convey¬ 
ing  us  through  the  dead  of  night  to  visit 
that  identical  family  whom  I  have  been 
dreaming  about — whom,  as  stated,  we 
had  never  seen. 

“  Let  us  be  thankful,  Charles,  th.at  it 
was  a  mere  fantasy  of  your  over-excited 
imagination — that  the  dear  old  Doctor 
sleeps  peacefully  in  his  quiet  grave  ;  and 
that  his  atfectionatc  family  have  never  sum¬ 
moned  him,  soul  or  body,  to  sit  of  nights 
by  their  uncanny  fire  side,  as  you  horribly 
describe.  What  a  blessing  that  such 
things  can  not  be.” 

“  Ah  1”  replied  I — “  though,  .as  Imlac 
says  in  Jiasselas,  *  that  the  dead  can  not 
return,  I  will  not  undertake  to  prove;’ 
still,  I  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  im¬ 
probable.  Their  work  hero  is  done  ;  they 
are  translated  to  a  higher  sphere  of  being  ; 
they  may  still  see  us,  love  us,  watch  over 
us  ;  but  they  belong  to  us  no  more.  Mary, 
when  I  leave  you,  remember  I  don’t  wish 
ever  to  be  brought  back  again  ;  to  come 
rapping  on  tables  and  knocking  .about 
chairs,  delivering  ridiculous  messages  to 
deluded  inquirers,  and  altogether  comport¬ 
ing  myself  in  a  manner  that  proves,  great 
fool  as  I  may  have  been  in  the  body,  I 
must  be  a  still  greater  fool  out  of  it.” 

“  And  Charles,”  said  the  little  woman, 
creeping  up  to  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
“if  I  must  lose  you — dearly  as  I  love  you 
— I  would  rather  bury  you  under  the  dai¬ 
sies  and  in  my  heart ;  bury  you,  and  nev¬ 
er  see  you  again  till  we  meet  in  the  world 
to  come,  than  I  would  have  you  revisiting 
your  old  fire-side  after  the  fashion  of  this 
Dreadful  Ghost.” 
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Amoxost  the  most  valuable  and  inter¬ 
esting  additions  which  have  been  made  in 
our  day  to  the  collections  of  ancient  art 
belono'iug  to  the  country  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  sculptured  remains,  the  result  of 
the  excavations  conducted  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Newton,  when  Vice-Consul  at  Mitylene, 
on  the  site  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  now 
known  by  the  Turkish  name  of  Budrum, 
in  Asia  Minor.  These  works  are  of  the 
d.ate  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
before  the  Christian  era — the  very  best 
period  of  Greek  art ;  and  their  interest 
and  value  to  the  connoisseur  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  art  can  not  be  overrated,  being 
supenor  to  that  of  many  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  which  now  fill  the  spacious  avenues 
of  the  British  Museum.  Unfortunately, 
however,  though  they  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1857  and  1858,  no 
space  has  as  yet  been  provided  for  their 
display ;  and  they  have  consequently 
ever  since  been  huddled  away  out  of 
sight  in  a  temporary  glass  shed  erected 
for  the  purpose  under  the  portico  of  the 
building.  In  now  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact,  tve  do  so  in  the  hope  tli.at  we  m.ay 
partly  be  the  means  of  inciting  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  trustees  of  the  Museum, 
to  some  effort  to  make  provision  for  the 
exhibition  of  these  treasures — treasures 
long  sought  and  coveted  by  all  the  en¬ 
lightened  governments  of  Europe — in  the 
course  of  the  great  gathering  ol  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  artistic  intelligence  which  is  to 
take  place  this  year.  It  is  tvell  known 
that  at  different  periods  the  government 
of  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
have  sent  expeditions  of  men  of  science 
and  learning  in  search  of  the  site  of  this 
stately  tomb,  justly  dignified  as  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  and 
though  fate  decreed  that  its  discovery 
should  be  the  result  of  British  inlelli 
gence,  skill,  and  enterprise ;  yet,  having 
possessed  ourselves  of  the  exquisite  re¬ 
mains  which  rewarded  our  researches,  we 
should  justly  incur  the  reproach  of  selfish¬ 
ness  and  barbarous  ingratitude  if  we  re¬ 
fused  to  participate  the  enjoyment  of 
their  inspection  with^our  foreign  visitors 


assembled  together  in  the  one  common 
cause  of  the  promotion  of  art  But  we 
will  not  further  urge  a  suggestion,  the 
importance  of  which  will,  we  trust,  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  practically  acted  upon 
by  those  having  authority  in  the  matter. 

This  justly  celebrated  tomb  was  erected 
about  the  year  355  b.c.,  by  Queen  Artemi¬ 
sia  to  the  memory  of  her  husb.and,  Mau- 
solns,  King  of  Caria,  or  rather  of  Halicar¬ 
nassus  ;  the  word  Mausoleum  being  de¬ 
rived  from  his  name.  Mausolus  died  im¬ 
mensely  rich,  and  his  queen,  who  was 
tenderly  attached  to  him,  and  inconsola¬ 
ble  at  his  death,  resolved  to  exjuind  all 
the  tresisure  he  left  to  her  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  monument  which  should  sur¬ 
pass  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  had  yet 
been  seen. 

Pliny  gives  an  account  of  the  details  of 
the  building,  and  of  its  position  on  the 
shore  of  the  harbor  of  Halicarnaasus.  He 
describes  the  building  as  being  surround¬ 
ed  by  thirty-six  columns,  and  surmounted 
by  a  pyramid  tapering  to  a  point  by 
twenty-four  steps,  and  with  a  marble 
chariot  on  the  summit.  The  whole  hight 
was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  the 
length  on  the  north  and  south  sides  sixty- 
three  feet,  the  two  fronts  being  some¬ 
what  less ;  the  total  circumference  of 
the  site,  four  hundred  and  eleven  feet. 
Four  of  the  most  eminent  sculptors  of 
antiquity  were  emj)Ioyed  to  adorn  the 
sides  —  Scopas  working  on  the  eastern 
side,  Bryaxis  on  the  north,  Timotheus  ou 
the  south,  and  Leochares  on  the  west.  In 
addition  to  these  a  fifth  sculptor,  Pythis, 
was  employed  to  execute  the  marble 
quadriga,  by  which  the  whole  mausoleum 
W’as  surmounted. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  state  of  the 
structure  for  the  first  four  centuries  after 
it  was  built ;  but  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Roman  empire  we  find  it  con¬ 
stantly  mentioned  —  as  by  Martial  and 
Lucian  in  the  first  century,  Pausanias  in 
the  second,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  in  the 
fourth  century,  by  Constantine  Porphyr- 
ogennetus  in  the  tenth  century,  who 
states  it  to  be  still  standing  in  his  day  ; 
by  Eudocia  in  the  eleventh,  and  by  Eus 
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tathius  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  last  he  procured  the  aid  of  some  sappers  and 
says  of  it :  It  was  and  is  a  wonder.”  miners  at  Malta,  and  at  once  commenced 
It  is  not  known  when  it  commenced  his  excavations.  After  considerable  la- 
falling  into  ruin.  A  general  impression  is  bor,  and  the  removal  of  twelve  houses 
that  It  owes  its  original  destruction  to  built  by  Turkish  peasants  upon  the  site,  a 
an  earthquake.  In  1404,  however,  the  comer  of  the  foundation  was  discovered 
Knights  of  Rhodes  took  possession  of  composed  of  green  ragstone.  On  the 
Halicarnassus,  where  they  built  the  Cas-  eastern  side  were  found  the  fragments  of 
tie  of  St.  Pietro,  from  which  the  modern  a  Persian  warrior,  busts,  and  a  great  va- 
name  Budrum  is  a  Turkish  corruption,  riety  of  fragments  of  columns  of  the  Ionic 
Fontanus,  the  historian  of  the  siege  of  order,  and  here  and  in  other  parts  various 
Rhodes,  which  occurred  in  his  time,  dis-  other  remains  too  numerous  to  be  stated 
tiuctly  states  that  the  fortress  was  con-  i  in  detail. 

structed  out  of  the  materials  of  the  mau- 1  One  very  important  matter  settled  by 
solemn.  But  a  considerable  portion  of'Mr.  Newton’s  discoveries  was  as  to  the  / 
the  tomb  must  have  existed  in  the  year  plan  of  the  tomb,  about  which  there 
1472,  as  Cepio,  who  visited  Budrum  dur-  had  been  much  discussion  and  many  the- 
ing  the  expedition  of  Pietro  Mocenigo,  ories,  based  upon  the  scanty  data  left  by 
noticed  it  among  other  ruins  in  the  town.  Pliny.  From  a  communication  addressed 
The  Castle  of  St.  Pietro  was  twice  subse-  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  dated 
quently  repaired — in  1480  and  1522 — and  !  April  third,  1857,  it  appears  that  the 
it  is  probable  that  on  these  occasions  the  !  whole  area  anciently  occupied  by  the 
sculptures  visible  above  the  ordinary  sur-  ■  building  is  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the 
face  of  the  ground  were  broken  up  and  j  western  side  measures  one  hundred  and 
used  as  building  materials.  For  ages  af- !  ten  feet,  and  the  southern  one  hundred 
terward  the  very  site  of  this  celebrated  i  and  twenty-six  feet,  the  entire  circumfer- 
structure  remained  a  mystery  until  the  j  ence  being  reckoned  at  four  hundred  and 
discoveries  fortunately  made  by  Mr.  ,  seventy-two  feet.  The  whole  of  this 
Newton,  and  which  were  commenced  in  quadrangle  is  cut  out  of  the  native  rock 
December,  1856.  We  have  not  space  to  to  depths  varying  from  two  to  sixteen  feet 
go  into  the  details  of  Mr.  Newton’s  oflii-  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
cial  communications  on  the  subject  ad-  fields.  Where  the  rock  has  failed  at  the 
dressed  to  Lord  Stratford  de  liedclitfe,  sides  the  line  of  cutting  is  continued  as  a 
the  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  wall  formed  of  large  oblong  blocks.  The 
coj)ies  t'f  which  were  forwarded  to  the  whole  of  the  quadrangle  within  these 
Karl  of  Clarendon  and  the  Earl  of  lines  has  been  paved  with  large  flags  of 
Malmesbury  during  their  respective  ten-  green-stone  one  foot  thick.  It  is  evident 
ures  of  orticc  as  secretaries  for  Foreign  from  this  statement  that  the  tomb  itself, 

^Mfairs.  It  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  sixty-three 
Mr.  Newton,  previous  to  his  going  to  the  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
East,  had  been  employed  during  twelve  somewhat  shorter  from  north  to  south, 
or  thirteen  years  in  the  British  Museum,  was  contained  within  a  larger  area,  form- 
where  he  not  only  acquired  a  great  taste  ing  a  court  or  precinct  around  it,  and  in¬ 
fer  ancient  sculpture  and  a  knowledge  of  closed  probably  by  an  outer  wall, 
the  history  of  the  principal  works  in  it,  We  will  now  speak  of  a  few  of  the 
but  had  especially  directed  his  attention  principal  remains  di.scovered  and  trans- 
to  the  long-debated  question  of  the  site  mitted  home  by  Mr.  Newton, 
of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus.  It  happened  Foremost  in  importance  is  a  noble  sta- 
fortunately  that  Mr.  Newton  was  subse-  tue  nearly  perfect,  though  consisting  of 
quently  appointed  Vice-Consul  at  Myti-  upward  of  fifty  fragments,  and  supposed 
lene,  whence  he  had  excellent  opportuni-  to  be  that  of  King  Mausolus.  This  figure 
ties  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries  upon  his  is  nearly  ten  feet  high,  is  draped  in  a 
favorite  subject  of  study.  Having  at  tunic  and  himation,  and  stands  in  a  qui- 
length  discovered  tlie  spot,  which  accur-  escent,  dignified  attitude.  The  character 
ately  corresponded  with  tire  indications  of  the  head  is  held  by  some  to  reseinble 
given  by  Pliny,  u|)on  a  promontory  the  ideal  portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
stretching  out  into  the  Archipelago ;  and  on  the  coins  of  Lysimachus,  and  in  several 
the  necessary  means  h.aving  been  placed  extant  marble  busts.  The  face  is  slightly 
at  his  disposal  by  the  British  government,  bearded,  the  features  massive  and  finely 
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formed,  and  the  expression  full  of  majesty, 
intelligence,  and  thought.  The  drapery 
is  admirably  composed,  and  executed  in 
the  highest  style  of  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art.  The  fragments  of  this  statue 
were  found  in  an  excavation  beyond  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  tomb.  Having 
been  executed  about  the  year  350  before 
Christ,  we  have  in  it  probably  the  most 
ancient  example  of  Greek  portrait  statu¬ 
ary  which  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Another  colossal  statue,  representing  a 
female  standing,  has  been  restored  as  far 
as  possible,  though,  unfortunately,  still 
wanting  a  head.  It  not  improbably  form¬ 
ed  a  companion  to  the  preceding  in  the 
same  group,  in  which  case  it  would  not 
be  an  unreasonable  conjecture  to  assign 
it  as  that  of  Artemisia,  the  founder  of 
the  mausoleum.  The  cast  of  the  figui  c 
is  noble  and  easy ;  the  drapery  gracefully, 
nay,  grandly,  disposed.  From  the  re¬ 
mains  of  that  portion  still  visible  on  the 
shoulders,  it  appears  that  the  peplua,  or 
shawl,  which  forms  the  only  garment  su- 
peradded  to  the  tunic,  was  carried  over 
the  bead  like  a  vail ;  and  this,  circum¬ 
stance,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his 
report  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  (to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  material  of  this  article,) 
precludes  the  possibility  of  connecting 
with  the  body  the  fine  head,  of  which  a 
photograph  was  sent  over  by  Mr.  New¬ 
ton,  and  which  has  no  covering  but  a 
cap.” 

The  next  sculpture  we  notice  is  the 
fragment  of  an  equestrian  figure,  supposed 
by  Mr.  Newton  to  be  that  of  an  Amazon. 
Ine  rider  is  draped  in  a  short  tunic  aud 
anaxyridea^or  trowsers — a  costume  which 
in  Greek  vase  paintings  is  usually  given 
to  Amazons.  Mr.  Hawkins,  however,  re¬ 
marks  that  in  sculpture  the  legs  of  these 
female  W’arriors  are  generally  left  bare, 

probably  from  an  artistic  feeling  which 
delighted  to  contrast  the  delicacy  of  their 
feminine  modeling  with  the  ruder  limbs 
of  their  male  opponents.”  He  therefore 
thinks  it  “  probable  that  the  draped  torso 
here  remaining  is  that  of  a  roan  m  Asiatic 
costume,  similar  to  that  of  the  Persians 
sculptured  on  the  frieze  of  the  Temple  of 
Wingless  Victory  at  Athens.”  But, 
whatever  it  represents,  this  figure  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  purest  and 
most  informed  Greek  art,  fairly  entitled 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the 
pedimental  figures  of  the  Parthenon;  ‘*the 
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body  of  the  animal,  modified  in  form  by 
the  throwing  back  of  the  weight  upon 
the  haunches  in  rearing,  exhibits  a  subtle 
observation  of  anatomical  structure.” 

There  are  a  series  of  slabs  supposed  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  frieze  at  the  top 
of  the  columns  forming  the  four  sides  of 
the  mausoleum.  These  slabs  were  found 
on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  building, 
and  may  therefore  be  safely  attributed  to 
Scopas.  The  subject  of  them  was  the 
Battle  of  the  Amazons.  The  various 
groups,  which  are  full  of  spirit,  speak 
sufliciently  for  themselves,  and  hardly 
demand  description.  Two  or  three  other 
friezes  were  found,  regarding  the  position 
of  which  there  is  only  conjecture,  and 
one  of  them  is  in  relief.  Another  appears 
to  represent  a  chariot ;  and  three  portray 
the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs. 

Finely-sculptured  lions,  a  leopard,  and 
other  animals,  were  also  brought  to  light. 
Amongst  others  were  portions  of  colos¬ 
sal  horses,  noble  in  design  and  perfect 
in  execution.  ITiey  probably  formed  a 
part  of  the  marble  quadriga  by  which  the 
mausoleum  was  surmounted. 

Whilst  in  this  neighborhood,  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  went  over  to  Cnidus,  (famous  for  the 
statue  of  Venus  by  Praxiteles,)  and  re¬ 
ceived  information  from  an  intelligent 
Greek  from  Calymnos  “  that  he  had  seen 
on  a  promontory  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Cnidus  a  colossiil  marble  lion,  similar  to 
those  found  at  Budrura,  but  on  a  larger 
scale.”  Accordingly,  this  spot  w'as  ex- 

f)lored  in  the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Pul- 
an,  and  the  noble  ruin  discovered.  Mr. 
Newton  truly  describes  it  as  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  example  of  colossal  Greek  sculp¬ 
ture,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
finest  remains  from  Halicarnassus.  Its 
dimensions  are  ten  feet  in  length  and  six 
feet  in  hight  from  the  base  to  the  crown 
of  the  head.  The  body  is  crouching, 
the  head  turned  round  to  the  right  m 
the  same  manner  as  the  lion  is  represent¬ 
ed  on  man^  of  the  Greek  coins.  It  was 
generally  m  fine  condition  ;  but  being 
found  lying  on  the  right  side,  the  lett 
being  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  sur¬ 
face  had  suffered  in  some  degree,  though 
not  to  an  extent  to  destroy  the  main 
anatomical  markings,  which  retain  their 
original  boldness.  Tbe  entire  lion  has 
been  sculptured  out  of  one  block  of 
Parian  marble,  w’ith  the  exception  of  the 
fore-paws,  which  had  been  united  to  the 
body  by  a  joint,  and  are  lost.  A  part 
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of  the  lower  j.iw  and  a  hind-leg  are  also  I 
wanting.  Mr.  Newton  states:  “The 
original  of  the  design  of  the  artist  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eye  with  a  completeness 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  those  exam¬ 
ples  of  Greek  sculpture  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  imitate  the  natural  form ‘of  the 
eye,  in  the  place  of  which  is  a  deeply- 
recessed  cavity.  It  is  a  question  whether 
eyes  of  metal  or  of  vitreous  |»a8te  were 
inserted  in  these  cavities,  or  whether  the 
deep  shadows  thus  created  under  the 
overhanging  brows  were  not  designed, 
when  viewed  at  a  distance,  to  convey 
to  the  spectator  an  impression  equivalent 
to  that  produced  by  the  living  eye. 
Such  a  mode  of  representation  by  equi¬ 
valents  was  adopted  by  the  ancient  art¬ 
ists  whenever  mere  mechanical  imitation 
failed  to  reproduce  in  art  the  effect  of 
an  object  in  nature,  and  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  in  the  treatment  of  the 
eye,  in  the  representation  of  w’hich  much 
variety  maj^  be  remarked  in  different 
branches  of  ancient  art. 

This  fine  piece  of  sculpture  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  slope  of  a  clift*  on  a  bold 
headland,  opposite  to  Cape  Crio,  over¬ 
looking  the  sea,  with  Cnidus  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  On  the  summit  of  the  cliff  were 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tomb  of  Doric 
architecture;  and  Mr.  Newton  considers 
that  the  lion  originally  stood  at  the  top 
of  this  structure.  Mr.  Newton  hazards 
the  suggestion  that  the  date  of  this  tomb 
may  be  assigned  to  the  half-century  be-  j 


tween  350  and  400  ac.  During  this 
period,  Cnidus  was  a  republic,  and  Mr. 
S'ewton  is  of  opinion  that  “the  erection 
of  so  sumptuous  and  conspicuous  a  tomb 
to  the  memory  of  a  private  individual 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  jealous  spirit 
of  the  ancient  commonwealths  before  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  tomb  is  a  pclyandrion  or 
public  monument,  erected  to  commemor¬ 
ate  a  number  of  citizens  slain  in  battle.” 
During  the  period  above  suggested,  two 
events  of  the  kind  occurred  sufficiently 
important  to  have  given  occasion  for  such 
a  work — the  repulse  of  the  Athenians  in 
their  attack  on  Cnidus,  b.c.  412,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Lacedemonians  by  Conon 
in  a  sea-fight  off  this  place  b.c.  394  ;  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  any  Cnidians  took 
part  in  the  latter  engagement. 

Thanking  Mr.  Newton  for  his  discovery 
of  the  lion  (which  is  only  one  of  manv 
trophies  sent  home  from  the  same  site) 
and  his  suggestions  concerning  it,  we  can 
not  but  acknowledge  its  importance  as 
another  example  of  the  Greek  mode  of 
treatment  of  animal  life,  in  which  sim¬ 
plicity  and  grandeur  equally  prevailed. 
VVe  have  here  the  true  ideal  of  the  king 
of  the  forests ;  and  we  can  not  help  think¬ 
ing  that  its  noble  outline  and  expression 
might  be  studied  with  advantage  by  the 
accomplished  painter  intrusted  with  the 
modeling  of  the  long  -  promised  lions 
for  the  Nelson  Monument  in  Trafalgar 
Square. 


THE  QUEEN 

Having  presented  our  readers  in  the  ! 
previous  number  of  the  Eclectic  with  a 
portrait  of  his  majesty,  the  present  King 
of  Prussia,  we  embellish  the  present 
number  with  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the 
Queen.  An  account  of  the  coronation 
of  their  majesties  was  given  in  our  last 
issue,  with  a  biographical  sketch  which 
had  brief  allusion  to  the  Queen  also.  We 
only  subjoin  a  brief  record  of  her  majes¬ 
ty  in  this  number,  to  accompany  and  ex¬ 


OF  PRUSSIA, 


plain  the  portrait,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
pages  403  and  404  of  this  volume. 

The  Princess  Marie  Louise  Auguste 
Catherine,  Queen  of  Prussia,  w'as  bom 
September  thirtieth,  1811.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Frederick,  late 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Eisenach, 
and  sister  of  the  reigning  Grand  Duke. 
She  is  the  mother  of  Prince  Frederick 
William  of  Pruseia,  son  in-law  of  Queen 
Victoria,  to  whose  eldest  daughter  he 
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was  married  with  gi-eat  splendor  in  Lon¬ 
don,  January  twenty-fifih,  1858.  A  full 
account  of  the  magnificent  nuptial  cere¬ 
monies  is  given  in  Volume  XLIII.  of  this 
work,  at  which  the  now  Queen  of  Prussia 
was  present. 


Tlie  coronation  ceremonies  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  October  last,  when  the  original  of 
the  portrait  became  Queen  of  Prussia, 
were  gorgeous  and  worthy  of  the  occa¬ 
sion. 


Fron  Chamberf’f  Journal. 
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As  the  year  advances,  the  great  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  grows  more  and  more 
into  the  proportions  of  a  great  fact.  In 
clear  weather,  strollers  in  Hyde  Park 
can  see  the  domes  of  the  vast  building 
rising  in  the  southern  sky,  and  hear  a 
multitudinous  noise  of  hammers;  and  ve¬ 
hicles  may  be  seen  on  the  way  to  Bromp- 
ton  laden  with  elements  of  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  display.  France,  it  is  said,  will  out¬ 
do  her  former  effort,  and  present  such  a 
s|>ectacle  of  art  and  manufacture,  taste 
and  design,  as  will  astonish  all  beholders. 
Among  the  contributions  from  our  Aus¬ 
tralian  colony  of  Victoria  will  be  an  obel¬ 
isk,  dead  gilt,  forty-two  feet  in  hight,  and 
ten  feet  square  at  the  base,  intended  to 
represent  the  eight  hundred  tons  of  gold 
raised  within  that  colony  in  the  ten  years 
1851-1861;  a  quantity  worth  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fonr  million  pounds  sterling. 
Among  the  objects  of  art  there  will  ap¬ 
pear  the  bronze  statue  of  AVedgewood, 
which  has  been  recently  cast  to  be  set  up 
as  a  memorial  of  the  eminent  potter  at 
Etruria  in  the  Potteries,  after  the  close  of 
the  Exhibition. 

The  Horticultural  Society  are  striving 
to  improve  their  opportunity,  and  have 
announced  eight  shows  to  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  at  which  two  thousand 
guine.as  will  be  given  away  in  prizes. 
The  shows  are  to  comprise  not  flowers 
merely,  but  useful  things,  cereals  and 
edible  roots,  whereby  it  is  hoped  alimen¬ 
tary  resources  may  1^  increased.  There 
is  talk  of  a  further  attraction  in  the  shape 
of  a  visitation  by  foreign  bands  of  mili¬ 
tary  music,  among  whom,  by  permission 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  w'ill  appear 


the  famous  Wellington  Band  from  Vien¬ 
na.  The  last  part  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  contains  a  re¬ 
port  on  one  hundred  and  eighteen  varie¬ 
ties  of  cucumbers  grown  in  the  garden  at 
Chiswick  in  1861.  This  large  numbt'r 
will  probably  surprise  most  readers :  it 
was,  however,  resolved  by  experiment 
into  thirty-four  sorts  only  which  are  fit 
for  cultivation.  The  best  of  the  non- 
glaucous  sorts  is  Carter’s  Champion  ;  and 
the  best  of  the  glaucous  bears  the  name 
of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Dissatisfaction  has  been  often  expressed 
at  the  length  of  time  which  elspses  be¬ 
tween  the  reception  of  American  news  at 
Queenstown  and  the  arrival  of  the  tele¬ 
grams  in  Tjondon,  especially  as  the  news 
is  current  in  Livei'pool  before  it  is  known 
in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  a  new  telegraph  line  is  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  from  Queenstown  to  London 
direct,  crossing  Ireland  to  Wexford,  and 
thence  bv  submarine  cable  to  Milford 
Haven,  ^he  cable  is  to  be  of  the  kind 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Silver,  coated 
with  India-rubber,  which,  as  experience 
proves,  is  a  better  insulator  than  gutta¬ 
percha.  By  the  completion  of  this  line, 
as  we  hear,  American  news  will  l>e  known 
in  London  five  hours  earlier  than  at  pre¬ 
sent. 

The  Warrior  is  now  going  to  sea  in 
earnest,  and  ere  long  it  will  be  known 
how  she  has  behaved  in  a  voyage  from 
England  to  the  ISIeditcrranean.  Some 
such  test  as  this  was  required  before  a 
conclusive  opinion  could  be  given  as  to 
her  6eaworthines.«,  or  her  steaming  or 
sailing  qualities.  It  is  said  that  a  change 
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in  the  method  of  steering  is  essential  for 
ships  of  such  great  length  and  weight, 
and  that  it  will  be  found  needful  to  place 
a  rudder  at  the  head  as  well  as  the  stern. 
This  method  answers  well  in  the  long 
transport-vessels  recently  introduced  on 
the  Indus  and  other  rivers  in  India. 
There  is  some  talk  of  doing  the  steering 
by  one  of  Armstrong’s  hydraulic  ma¬ 
chines,  which  is  perfectly  under  control, 
and  being  worked  by  cold  water,  in¬ 
volves  no  risk  of  explosion.  Another 
proposition  is  to  light  the  inside  of  the 
great  ship  with  gas,  and  to  make  the 
electric  light  available  for  signals.  The 
suggestion  of  these  improvements  shows 
that  progress  will  be  made  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  fitting  of  what  some  future  poet 
will  describe  as  our  iron  walls.  Papers 
on  the  subject  have  been  read  at  the 
United  Service  Institution ;  and  Mr. 
Samuda  has  brought  a  paper  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  “On  the 
Form  and  ^Materials  for  iron  -  plated 
Ships.” 

As  regards  the  materials  for  ship-build¬ 
ing,  there  is  something  fresh  to  be  said. 
We  hear  from  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  of  iron  containing  an  alloy  of  man¬ 
ganese  and  zinc,  which  is  so  hard  that  no 
file  will  touch  it ;  while  here,  at  Sheffield, 
results  have  been  arrived  at  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  and  steel,  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  thought  in¬ 
credible.  Mr.  Bessemer  now  casts  .an 
ingot  of  steel,  which  when  hammered  and 
rolled  to  the  required  length,  is  converted 
into  a  railway  bar,  weighing  eighty-four 
{>ounds  to  the  yard,  superior  in  quality  to 
case-hardened  or  steel-faced  bars.  These 
latter  are  liable  to  crack  and  laminate, 
but  the  homogeneous  steel,  as  Mr.  Besse¬ 
mer’s  n»etal  is  called,  is  tough  and  duc¬ 
tile,  and  has  a  tensile  strength  of  forty 
tons  to  the  sqnai'e  inch.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  practical  men,  that  all  the  railways  in 
the  kingdom  will,  in  course  of  years,  be 
relaid  w'ith  steel  rails.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  on  some  lines  at  stations  and 
places  where  the  wear  is  greatest ;  and 
the  steel  r.ails,  after  nearly  a  year  of  ser¬ 
vice,  are  found  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to 
new.  Ordinary  rails  and  points,  in  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances,  require  renewing  four 
times  a  year.  The  places  referred  to  are 
the  Pimlico  station,  some  parts  of  the 
London  and  North-western,  and  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway.  This  exceedingly 
durable  metal  will  no  doubt  be  properly 


considered  in  the  new  course  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  strongest  material  for  ships’ 
sides  about  to  be  instituted ;  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  means  of  lessening  the  risk 
of  railway  traveling.  The  Society  of 
Arts  have  given  an  evening  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  railway  management,  as 
looked  at  from  the  passengers’  point  of 
view  ;  and  TVre  Quarterly,  in  a  long  arti¬ 
cle,  has  helped  to  keep  the  question 
afloat. 

Among  the  operations  carried  on  at 
Sheffield,  Mr.  Bessemer  has  shown  that 
the  manufacture  of  great  guns  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  quick  process.  He  filled  his 
“  converting  vessel  ”  with  melted  pig- 
iron  at  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  in  the 
forenoon ;  in  thirty  minutes,  it  w'as  con¬ 
verted  into  fluid  steel,  and  cast  in  an  iron 
mold  four  feet  long,  and  sixteen  inches 
square,  from  which  it  w’as  taken  and 
forged  while  still  hot ;  and  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  the  gun  was 
sh.aped,  and  ready  for  the  boring-mill. 

It  appears  that  cast-steel  bells  are 
growing  more  and  more  into  use.  In 
Russia  and  Canada,  where  the  winters 
are  intensely  cold,  cast-steel  bells  are  pre¬ 
ferred  for  churches  and  public  buildings, 
as  they  do  not  crack  when  struck  even 
with  the  temperature  below  zero ;  a  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  which  is  often  fatal  to  or¬ 
dinary  bells. 

What  Mr.  Bessemer  has  done  for  iron, 
Mr.  Rausome,  of  Ipswich,  has  done  for 
stone.  His  experiments  and  method  of 
preserving  building-stone  have  been  for 
some  time  before  the  public ;  he  has  now 
gone  a  step  further,  and  has  suceeeded 
in  manufacturing  an  indestructible  stone 
from  a  mixture  of  sand,  chalk,  and  other 
substances  moistened  with  silicate  of  jxtt- 
ash.  The  clay-like  substance  thus  pro¬ 
duced  is  formed  into  bricks  or  slabs ; 
these  are  washed  over  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  operation  is 
complete.  ‘No  baking  or  drying  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  the  bricks  and  slabs  harden  to  the 
utmost  degree,  and  w'ithout  warping  or 
twisting.  So,  if  a  thin  coat  be  spread  on 
any  exposed  surface  wdth  a  trow’el,  and 
similarly  treated,  it  hardens  in  the  same 
way.  Dr.  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  a  first-rate 
authority,  states  that  Mr.  Ransome’s 
stone  is  harder  and  more  durable  than 
any  building  -  stone  now  used,  except 
some  of  the  granites  and  primary  rocks. 

Dr.  M’Vicar  has  written  a  paper  to 
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.show  that  geometrical  laws  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  biological  science  as  well  as  to 
astronomy;  and  to  illustrate  his  argu¬ 
ment  he  brings  forward  the  various  forms 
assumed  by  animals  during  hybernation, 
the  forms  in  which  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms  are  developed  and*  matured, 
and  shows  how  widely  the  spherical  form 
prevails.  The  sphere  exposes  the  smallest 
number  of  its  parts  to  external  influences 
and  secludes  and  protects  within  itself  the 
largest  number.  Animals,  during  sleep, 
and  hybernation,  assume  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  a  spherical  form ;  hence,  from 
*  these  and  other  phenomena,  the  Doctor 
considers  that  he  demonstrates  his  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  value  and  applicability  of 
geometry  in  the  science  of  life. 

The  important  paleontological  question 
which  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  by 
naturalists  is  now  attracting  attention  in 
the  far  north.  Professor  Karl  von  Baer, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
St.  Petersburg,  has  laid  a  paper  before 
that  learned  body,  on  the  extinction  of 
animal  species  from  the  physiological  and 
non  •  physiological  point  of  view,  and 
particularly  on  the  disappearance  of  spe¬ 
cies  cotemporary  with  man.  Those  who 
have  paid  attention  to  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  able  to  form  some  notion  of 
the  significance  of  the  Professor’s  propo¬ 
sition.  Another  paper  by  the  same  hand 
is  on  a  new  project  for  the  establishment 
of  ovster-beds  on  the  Russian  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  from  which  we  gather  that 
Russia  is  about  to  imitate  the  good  work 
which  has  been  so  successfully  begun  in 
England  and  France  in  the  acclimatiza¬ 
tion  and  multiplication  of  fish. 

M.  Struve,  the  Russian  astronomer- 
royal,  declares  that  the  great  arc  of  the 
meridian  measured  in  Russia  will  have  to 
be  remeasured  before  its  exactitude  will 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence,  because,  during  the  measuring,  no 
allow.ance  was  made  for  the  distuning 
eifects  of  mountain  masses  on  the  instru¬ 
ments  employed.  This  disturbing  efiect 
was  hardly  considered  until  a  few  years 
ago,  when  Archdeacon  Pratt,  of  Calcutta, 
investigated  it,  and  communicated  the 
results  to  the  Royal  Society  in  elaborate 
papers  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Philosophical  TVansactions.  We  also 
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hear  that  the  Indian  arc,  surveyed  by 
Colonel  Lambton,  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
measured,  with  instruments  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  which  are  better  fitted  for  the 
work  than  were  those  manufactured  half 
a  century  ago.  Sir  Andrew  Waugh’s 
re{>ort  on  the  latest  operations  in  India 
has  just  been  published  as  a  blue-book  ; 
in  looking  through  it,  we  notice  a  parti¬ 
cular  concerning  cost  which  is  worth  at¬ 
tention.  The  surveying  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  the  Himalaya  was  accom¬ 
plished  at  a  cost  of  eight  shillings  a 
square  mile ;  a  sum  remarkably  insignifi¬ 
cant  when  the  danger  and  difficulty  of 
the  work  are  taken  into  consideration. 
Astronomy  will  ere  long  make  a  further 
advance  in  India,  for  the  parliamentary 
grant  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  As¬ 
tronomical  Society,  is  to  be  expended  in 
establishing  a  hill-observatory  near  Poo- 
nah. 

The  Swedish  exploring  expedition  to 
Spitzbergen  has  confirmed  the  observa 
tions  of  Sir  John  Ross  and  Sir  Leopold 
M’Clintock,  that  animal  life  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Polar  Sea  at  a  depth  of  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms.  The  old 
maps  and  charts  of  the  latitudes  ex¬ 
plored,  which  proved  very  erroneous, 
have  been  rectified ;  and  proofs  were 
found  that  the  Gulf  •  stream  actually 
touches  upon  that  far  northern  island. 
At  last  Australia  has  been  crossed  from 
south  to  north ;  after  the  sacrifice  of 
many  daring  adventurers,  a  small  party 
of  four,  led  by  Mr.  Burke,  travel^  all 
the  way  from  Melbourne  to  the  sea  in 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  But  the  tale  of 
their  enterprise  ends  sadly.  They  found 
a  country  of  grass,  wood,  and  water,  and 
proved  that  the  interior  desert  or  swamp 
so  long  assigned  to  the  unexplored  inner 
regions  of  Australia,  has  no  existence ; 
they  showed  a  practicable  way  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  returned  to  the  rendezvous  to 
perish  of  starvation.  The  mismanage¬ 
ment  or  neglect  which  led  to  the  catas¬ 
trophe  reminds  us  painfully  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  disappointment  that  awaited  Captain 
Franklin  and  his  few  miserable  compan¬ 
ions  on  their  arrival  at  Fort  Confidence 
from  their  dreary  walk  across  the  Bar¬ 
rens  from  the  Coppermine  river. 
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MAUSOLUS  AND  II  IS  MAUSOLEUM. 


During  the  List  few  years  we  have  it  are  given  in  a  bird’s  eye  view.  Mr. 
been  hearing  bit  by  bit  of  tlie  excavations  Newton  has,  first  of  all,  compiled  very 
and  discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  and  visi  carefully  the  Carian  history  in  which  Mau- 
tors  to  the  British  Museum  have  been  solus  played  his  part.  Then  all  that  is 
puzzled  by  un.sightly  wooden  sheds  which  known  with  regard  to  the  building  of  his 
interfere  with  the  architecture  of  Smirke.  monument  is  placed  before  us.  Its  history 
Few  persons  are  aware  that  the  wooden  through  successive  .ages  is  minutely  fol- 
sheds  contain  the  relics  of  an  architecture  lowed,  until  at  length  it  is  broken  into 
the  most  famous  in  history,  and  that  the  fragments,  its  site  is  unknown,  and  Ach- 
diggings  at  Halicarnassus  have  brought  met,  Omar,  and  Fatima  build  their  houses 
to  light  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  upon  its  ruins.  Finally,  we  have  a  full 
A  complete  account  of  what  has  been  di.s-  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cele- 
covered  is  now  put  before  the  public  in  a  brated  tomb  was  discovered,  and  its  trea- 
roagnificent  work  which  M’ill  be  examined  sures  acquired  by  the  British  government, 
with  avidity  by  every  scholar  and  by  From  the  data  thus  obtainea,  the  archi- 
every  lover  of  art.  It  would  be  an  ex-  tect,  Mr.  Pullan,  proceeds  to  restore  the 
aggeration  to  say  that  the  treasures  of  building,  placing  it  before  us  not  merely 
art  which  we  have  obtained  from  the  in  its  general  effect,  but  also  in  the  utmost 
tomb  of  Mausolus  are  of  equal  import-  detail. 

ance  with  the  Elgin  Marbles  or  the  sculp-  The  hi.story  of  the  Carian  Satrap  Mau- 
tures  of  Nineveh,  but  they  are  second  solus  is  interesting;  but,  after  all,  the  great 
only  to  these  acquisitions  :  and  the  work  event  of  his  career,  is  that  he  died.  His 
of  discovery  and  description  which  Mr.  statue  has  been  found,  in  many  fragments, 
Newton  has  undertaken  and  completed  it  is  true  ;  but  the  fragments  are  so  com- 
under.the  patronage  of  the  government  plete  that  only  the  arms  and  one  foot  are 
is  an  honor,  not  only  to  himself,  but  also  wanting.  The  head  is  complete  enough 
to  the  country.  His  volumes  will  have  to  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  man,  although 
their  place  in  all  the  great  European  li-  the  artist  may  have  attempted  to  give  to 
braries.  One  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  portrait  somewhat  of  the  heroic  char- 
the  World  that  had  been  lost  has  been  acter.  His  was  evidently  a  strong,  firm 
in  effect  found  ;  and  we  in  England,  who  nature,  very  calm  and  very  acute,  with 
arc  consulting  about  princely  monuments,  penetrative  gaze,  and  sensuous,  not  sensu- 
are  suddenly  enabled  to  look  upon  the  al,  lips.  His  wife  was  his  sister  Artemisia, 
most  splendid  memorial  of  classical  an-  and  to  her  is  usually  given  the  entire  cred¬ 
it  of  having  raised  the  tomb  to  Mausolus, 
who  died  b.c.  353.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  the  great  Satrap  may,  in 
conformity  with  a  custom  which  has  not 
been  uncommon  among  Eastern  dynasties, 
have  himself  commenced  to  build  the  fa¬ 
mous  monument.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
wife  and  sister  Artemisia,  who  succeeded 
to  his  scepter  and  ruled  with  a  vigor 
worthy  of  himself,  decreed  to  Mausolus 
the  most  magnificent  funeral  obsequies, 
and  diversified  her  military  occupations  by 
attention  to  the  stately  pyramid  which 
was  to  contain  her  husband’s  remains. 


uqnuy. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Newton’s  work,  al¬ 
though  (piite  correct,  is  too  general. 
What  of  It  relates  to  Cnidus  and  Bran- 
chidoe  is  of  the  nature  of  an  appendix. 
The  pi-incipal  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to 
Halicarnassus,  and  by  Halicarnassus  is 
meant  almost  entirely  the  tomb  of  Mau- 
soluR,  which  was  built  there.  About  half 
of  the  plates,  and  about  three  fourths  of 
the  descriptive  portion  of  the  work,  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Mausoleum,  and  it  is  the  Mau¬ 
soleum  that  will  be  the  center  of  attrac¬ 
tion.  All  the  known  facts  connected  with 
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She  died  in  two  years,  and  did  not  live 
to  see  it  finished.  Her  death  is  attributed 
to  grief,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
one  who  displayed  so  much  political  vigor 
and  military  prowess  as  she  did  could  be 
a  victim  of  melancholy  ;  and  the  story  of 
her  overwhelming  grief  may  be  rather  an 
inference  from  the  splendor  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  tomb  than  a  fact  for  which  there 
is  direct  evidence.  It  is  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  for  us,  that  the  tomb  was  built ;  that 
its  fame  spread  far  and  wide,  and  is  likely 
to  live  in  languages  forever ;  that  it  was 
still  standing  in  the  tenth,  and  even  in  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  that,  after  having 
fallen  into  ruin,  its  marble  blocks  and 
sculptures  being  used  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  for  the 
Castle  of  St.  Peter,  it  has  now  again  been 
brought  to  light,  and  at  least  ideally  re¬ 
built,  by  the  liberality  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  by  the  zeal  of  Britbh  trav¬ 
elers. 

The  wish  had  often  been  expressed  by 
archajologists  and  students  of  art  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  the  reliefs  and  other  relics,  of 
the  Mausoleum,  which  were  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  at  Budrum,  might  be  rescued  from 
certain  destruction  and  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land;  but  it  was  not  until  1846  that  any 
thing  was  done  to  carry  the  wish  into  ef¬ 
fect.  Sir  Stratford  Canning  (now  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe)  then  obtained  a 
firman  authorizing  the  removal  of  the 
marbles  from  the  castle  walls.  The  good 
work  thus  begun  was  slowly  prosecuted. 
Slabs  were  sent  to  England ;  interest  was 
excited ;  travelers  went  to  explore  ;  and  at 
last,  in  1855,  Mr.  Newton  went  Budrum, 
and  discovered  in  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
not  only  reliefs,  but  colossal  lions — sculp¬ 
tures  in  the  round,  which  could,  on  histor¬ 
ical  evidence,  be  proved  to  belong  to  the 
school  of  Scopas.  With  increased  desire 
he  returned,  in  1856,  to  explore  still  fur¬ 
ther;  and  in  1857,  aided  by  royal  en¬ 
gineers  and  6.appers,  he  dug  into  the  earth. 
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and  laid  bare  the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum 
on  their  ancient  site.  The  story  of  his  ex¬ 
cavations  hither  and  thither  is  very  curi¬ 
ous.  By  little  and  little  the  mighty  struct¬ 
ure  could  be  traced.  Here  was  a  column- 
there  a  frieze,  and  there  again  a  fine  sta* 
tue.  We  have  said  that  the  effigy  of 
Mausolus  himself  was  discovered,  though 
it  was  in  more  than  sixty  pieces.  All  the 
architectural  members  of  the  monument 
were  painted,*  the  colors  being  pure  red 
and  blue.  If  we  understand  rightly, 
where  the  marble  remained  white,  it  was 
toned  down  wdth  varnish  and  wax ;  but 
the  grounds  of  sculpture  and  orn.ament 
were  all  blue,  (ultramarine,)  while  flesh 
were  represented  by  a  dun  red,  drapery 
and  armor  w'ere  touched  up  with  various 
tints,  and  moldings  were  picked  out 
with  red.  This  is  an  instructive  state¬ 
ment,  both  for  architects  and  sculptors, 
and  may  supply  some  further  materials 
for  a  discussion  as  to  the  uses  of  color. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  interest  to 
the  artist.  The  character  of  the  sculp¬ 
ture  is  marked,  and  indicates  'a  school 
verj’  different  from  that  of  Phidias,  though 
in  Its  own  sphere  very  great.  There 
is  more  of  the  real  in  it — less  of  the  ideal ; 
more  of  anim.ation  and  action  ;  more,  per¬ 
haps,  also  of  voluptuous  beauty  and  of  an¬ 
imal  passion.  As  a  whole,  indeed,  these 
remains  are  intrinsically  w’orthy  of  study. 
The  Wonder  of  the  World  was  really  a 
wonder.  Its  reli<  8  are  a  wonder  still. 
From  the  heads  of  goddesses  to  tl»e  heads 
of  horses,  and  from  the  proportions  of  a 
facade  to  the  contour  of  a  snitall  mold¬ 
ing,  all  that  these  architects  and  sculptors 
did  is  marvelous.  More  than  two  millen¬ 
niums  have  p.assed  aw’ay  since  they  drew 
their  lines  and  handled  their  chisels,  and 
it  seems  as  if  in  art  the  world  stood  still. 
We  have  not  yet  surpassed  these  won¬ 
drous  carvings,  that  have  for  ages  been 
rotting  in  the  ground. 
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Thb  AimirAN  Thkolooil'Al  Rkvikw  for  April, 
1862. 

Thk  opening  article,  by  Dr.  Hickok,  of  Schenec¬ 
tady,  is  a  profound  examination  of  ihc  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Modern  Philosophy,  showing  its  pantheistic 
tendency,  and  the  remedy.  It  includes  incidentally 
a  defense  of  his  system  against  the  assaults  of  the 
Princeton  Review.  Dr.  (ioodwin,  the  acute  and  al)le 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  a 
condensed  and  thorough  examination  of  the  subject 
of  Religious  Education  in  Colleges  The  third  ar¬ 
ticle,  by  Prof.  Lawrence,  of  East- Windsor,  is  a  full 
and  able  analysis  of  Swedenborg’s  Theory  of  the 
Divine-Human,  setting  forth  its  pantheistic  leanings 
in  a  convincing  manner.  Prof.  Tyler,  of  Amherst, 
c-ontribues  a  valuable  Exposition  of  the  Homeric 
Doctrine  of  Sin,  its  Expiation  and  its  Penalty,  a 
valuable  contribution  to  classical  studies.  Prof. 
Smyth,  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  the  fifth  article,  sub¬ 
jects  Dr.  He.s8ey’s  Ijcctures  on  the  Sabbath  to  a  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny ;  his  article  is  a  most  excellent  Sabbath 
document.  The  paper  on  the  Origin  of  Idolatry,  vin¬ 
dicates,  in  a  novel  way,  the  theory  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribc‘d  to  Satan,  and  that  Satan  was  the  object  of 
divine  honors.  'The  seventh  article  is  an  analysis  of 
the  three  recent  works  on  the  Temporal  Power  of 
the  Pope,  by  the  Italian  Passaglia,  the  French  Pro¬ 
testant  (iuizot,  and  the  German  historian  Ddllinger. 
The  Revikw  also  contains  the  usual  full  summary  of 
Theological  Intelligence,  and  notices  of  new  books 
— among  the  latter,  the  three  recent  works  on  the 
Oxford  controversy.  Aid*  to  Faith,  Repliet  to  the 
E**ay*,  and  IVaet*  for  Prieelt  and  People. 

Exploratios.s  A!»n  ADVEHrmns  m  Equatorial 
Africa.  With  Accounts  of  the  Manners  and  Cus¬ 
toms  of  the  People,  and  of  the  Chase  of  the  Gorilla, 
Crocodile,  Leopard,  Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  and 
other  Animals.  By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu,  Corre¬ 
sponding  Member  of  the  American  Ethnological 
Society,  of  the  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society 
of  New-York,  and  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natu¬ 
ral  History.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Pages 
6.31.  New-York:  Harper  k  Brothers,  Publish¬ 
ers.  1862. 

Auono  all  the  books  of  Afrfcan  travels  and  cxplo* 
rations  which  have  lK‘en  given  to  the  public  in  the 
last  several  years,  by  diflerent  travelers,  this  volume 
is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Du  Chaillu  and  his  book  have  occasioned 
more  discussion  and  cr'tici.sm  in  England  th.m  is 
usual.  By  not  a  few  he  has  been  regaided  as  a  hero 
of  travel,  and  with  great  respect  and  consideration. 
By  others  his  statements  have  been  severely  criticised 
and  called  in  ((ucstion.  But  he  seems  to  have  tri¬ 
umphed  over  his  detractors,  and  maintained  hi.s  well- 
earned  reputation  as  an  adventurous  traveler  in  the 
wild  and  unpeopled  regions  of  Equatorial  Africa,  a.s 
well  as  extensively  among  the  various  nations  and 
tribes  of  the  interior.  The  journals  of  this  traveler 
during  the  four  years  of  his  wanderings,  are  Bill  of 
exciting  and  romantic  incident.  It  shows  that  man¬ 
kind  have  much  more  yet  to  learn  of  human  history 


in  untraversed  lands.  The  book  also  abounds  in 
useful  information  in  regard  to  the  interior  of  the 
vast  continent  of  Africa. 

Thi  New  American  Ctclopedia.  A  Popular  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  General  Knowledge.  Edited  by  Georoe 
Riplet  and  Charles  A.^Dana.  Yol.  XIV.  Em¬ 
bracing  Words  or  Names  from  Reed  to  Spire. 
Pages  850,  and  8  pages  of  Index.  New-York: 
D.  Appleton  k  Company,  443  and  445  Broadway. 
1862. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  the  four¬ 
teenth  volume  of  this  able  and  valuable  work,  just 
issued  from  the  press  of  the  Appletons.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  great  national  work  approaches  com¬ 
pletion.  Those  who  have  seen  and  examined  the 
current  volumes  will  appreciate  the  well-expended 
labors  of  the  editors,  and  in  some  degree  estimate 
the  amount  of  talent,  research,  and  untiring  industry 
required  to  prepare,  from  so  many  sources,  so  large 
a  volume  as  this.  We  have  already  commended  the 
current  issues  of  this  work,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  that  as  soon  as  the  present  difficulties 
arc  over  in  our  country,  a  greatly  increased  demand 
will  be  made  for  this  valuable  work. 

The  Works  op  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam, 
Viscount  St  Albans,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Jame.s 
Spedpino,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Robert  Leslie  Ellis,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  etc.  Vol.  III.  Pages  602. 
Boston  :  Published  by  Brown  &  Taggard.  1 862. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  another  vol¬ 
ume  of  this  learned  work  by  that  eminent  and  renown¬ 
ed  scholar,  Francis  Bac'on.  This  volume  appears  al¬ 
most  entirely  written  in  the  Latin  Language,  and  of 
very  beautiful  type  and  dress.  This  scries  of  volumes, 
which  have  been  in  process  of  publication  for  many 
months,  will  gratify  the  eye  and  the  taste  of  the 
scholar,  and  open  the  gn-at  treasures  of  literary 
wealth  which  arc  found  laid  up  so  invitingly  in  its 
beautiful  pages.  The  author's  name  is  imperishable; 
The  work  is  for  sale,  E.  French  sole  agent,  at  No. 
61  Nassau  street,  New-York. 

Loch  Katrine  in  Glasgow.  —The  water  supply 
of  Glasgow,  from  Loch  Katrine,  is  one  of  those 
gigantic  undertakings  which  distinguish  the  engi¬ 
neering  enterprise  of  our  generation.  It  is  a  work, 
its  engineer  tells  us,  that  surpR.s.ses  the  greatest  of 
the  nine  famous  aqueducts  which  fed  the  city  of 
Rome.  It  is  also,  we  think,  a  happier  conception 
than  the  largest  of  our  modem  works — the  New- 
York  aqueduct.  For.  with  a  singular  invention  of 
the  engineer,  this  magnificent  supply  of  water  is 
brought  to  Glasgow  for  the  most  part  through  tun 
nels  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  In  truth,  the  Glasgow 
aqueduct  may  l>c  described  as  almost  one  contiuu- 
ous  tunnel.  The  difficulties  which  had  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  were  great.  Successive  ridges  of  obdurate 
rock,  separated  by  deep  wild  glens  and  mountain 
torrents,  had  to  be  traversed.  The  hard  schistose 
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groups,  the  old  red  ssndstonc,  and  the  compact  clay 
date,  which  constitute  the  geological  character  of 
the  Highland  mountains,  were  bort-d,  blasted,  and 
perfora^,  to  furnish  a  subterran>  an  passage  to  the 
pellucid  stream  which  was  destined  to  cool  the 
parched  throat  of  the  gigantic  city.  It  is  not  often 
we  meet  with  an  example  of  natural  obstacles  so 
ingeniously  turned  into  facilities.  I'hc  cost  was  of 
course  enormous,  something,  we  believe,  about 
£800,1  KK)  sterling.  The  very  blasting  materials — 
the  powder  and  the  tape  fusees — cost,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  about  £2000  per  mile.  The  tunnels  were  con¬ 
nected  by  a  double  series  of  cast  iron  pipes,  four  feet 
in  diameter.  The  inclination  the  whole  length  of 
S6  miles  is  about  five  feet  per  mile.  The  quantity 
of  water  delivered  is  from  300,0(Ki,000  to  400,000,- 
000  gallons  per  day  ;  that  is,  from  70  to  80  gallons 
to  each  individual  of  the  whole  population.  The 
quality  of  the  water  is  very  pure,  and  so  soft,  that  it 
is  calculated  by  Mr.  Bateman  that  a  saving  to  the 
community  will  be  effected  in  the  consumption  of 
such  art  ides  as  tea  and  coffee,  soap  and  soda,  to  the 
amount  of  £100,000  sterling  in  the  year.  These  sta¬ 
tistics  are  in  all  probability  somewhat  overcharged  ; 
but  we  must  allow  for  some  natural  exaggeration  on 
the  part  of  the  projectors  of  so  great  and  successful 
a  work. — Builder. 

Extraobdixart  ScaoiCAL  Oprration. — A  paper 
was  recently  read  by  Mr.  Nunnelcy,  of  this  town  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  on 
a  remarkable  case  in  which  that  gentleman  bad  suc¬ 
cessfully  removed  the  enUre  tongue,  for  cancer  of 
the  oigan,  and  restored  the  patient  to  comfort  and 
apparent  liealth.  The  man,  otherwise  of  robust  con¬ 
stitution  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  wasting  under 
the  agony  of  the  diseased  tongue,  and  such  difficulty 
of  taking  food  as  threatened  soon  to  destroy  life  by 
starvation.  The  operation  of  extirpating  the  dis¬ 
eased  member  was  most  severe  and  painful,  and,  in 
fact,  involved  a  series  of  processes  extending  over 
several  days ;  but  at  the  end,  and  when  the  tongue 
was  finally  removed,  so  rapid  was  the  recovery  that 
the  man  ate  and  enjoyed  a  good  dinner  the  next  day, 
and  continues  to  this  time  in  vigorous  health.  But 
what  will  perhaps  still  more  surprise  some  people  is 
that  he  can  talk  without  even  a  stump  or  a  Ut  of  the 
root  of  a  tongue.  He  can  pronounce  every  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  many  of  them  perfectly,  (all  the  vow¬ 
els,)  most  of  them  distinctly.  The  three  there  is 
the  most  difficulty  in  are  K,  Q,  and  T,  which  are  diffi¬ 
cult  and  indistinct  in  the  order  they  are  named,  K 
being  much  more  so  than  T.  In  conversation  he 
can  be  readily  understood,  if  not  hurried  or  excited. 
— Leede  Intelligencer. 

A  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 

How  grandly  solemn  is  this  arch  of  night  1 
How  wonderfully  beautiful  and  vast  I 
Crowded  with  worlds  enswathed  in  living  light — 
Coeval  with  the  immeasurable  past  I 
With  what  a  placid  and  effulgent  face 

The  mild  moon  travels  ’mid  her  gefiden  isles,  j 
And  on  the  Earth,  asleep  in  Night’s  embrace,  | 
Pours  the  soil  lustre  of  her  quiet  sanies  I 
Can  I,  0  God  1  who  tremble  here  with  awe. 

Doubt  the  Designer,  sneer  at  the  design. 

Nor  own  that  all  is  of  thy  wisdom,  thine. 
Fashioned  by  thee,  and  governed  by  thy  law  ? 

I  marvel  at  the  being  who  can  see 
In  these,  thy  mighty  works,  no  evidence  of  thee  I 
•  — Chamber*' t  Journal. 


[April, 

I  Thk  Volcano  or  DjitBat-DcBBEH. — A  letter  from 
I  Capt.  Playfair  describes  a  visit  to  this  volcano  dur¬ 
ing  its  recent  eruption  :  “  The  top  of  the  mountain 
appeared  as  if  it  had  been  white,  but  was  blackened 
by  the  fire.  We  dug  in  the  ashes  al>out  a  foot  and 
a  half  deep  liefore  reaching  the  earth.  On  the  moun¬ 
tain  we  saw  nineteen  craters,  eighteen  of  which 
j  smoke  in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  give  light  like  a 
lamp.  One  very  large  crater,  about  one  hundi-cd 
fathoms  long  and  fifty  broad,  bums  day  and  night, 

and  throws  out  stones  as  large  as  -  [illegible  in 

the  original ;]  and  all  these  stones  arc  alike.  When 
the  stone  is  thrown  up,  it  ascends  in  the  heavens 
until  it  becomes  no  bigger  than  a  crow,  and  then  it 
returns  to  its  place  and  breaks  into  atoms.  When 
the  fire  and  the  stones  issue  from  the  crater,  they 
arc  accompanied  by  a  noise  as  if  of  guns.  While  the 
I  stone  is  in  the  sky,  a  rumbling  noise  is  heard,  and 
I  when  it  descends  it  explodes,  and  another  stone  as¬ 
cends  in  its  place.  We  also  saw  another  wonder  at 
the  volcano.  About  fifteen  fathoms  from  the  fire, 
water  rushes  out  from  the  ground  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  When  the  fire  comes  out,  the  water  is 
ejected,  and  ascends  to  about  the  bight  of  a  nian  ; 
and  then,  after  the  explosion,  it  returns  to  the  place 
whence  it  came.  The  place  where  the  fire  now 
comes  out  is  called  Arooma.  The  eruption  began 
on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  Shuwal, 
1277,  (May  8th,  1661.)  The  name  of  the  mountain 
is  Dubl>eh,  distant  from  Edd  about  as  far  as  a  man 
can  walk  between  early  morning  and  three  f.m.  The 
names  of  the  villagrs  which  were  burnt  near  the 
mountain  are  Moobda  and  Kamlo.  Une  hundred  and 
six  men  and  women  were  killed,  and  their  bodies 
were  not  found.  The  number  of  animals  killed  is 
not  known.  The  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  the  summit  is  about  two  hours’  walk.” 

Thk  Princess  Alice. — The  treaty  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Alice  with  Prince  Louis  of  Hcs-s»‘  has 
been  published.  It  settles  £80,00b  on  the  Prince 
and  Princess,  for  their  joint  lives,  giving  it,  after  the 
decease  of  both,  in  equal  shares  among  their  chil¬ 
dren,  if  any.  In  the  event  of  there  being  no  chil- 
dren,  the  capital  is  to  go,  after  the  death  of  both,  as 
the  Princess  herself  may  appoint,  and,  in  default  of 
appointment,  to  her  next  of  kin.  Besides  this  sum, 
a  life-income  of  £6000  a  year  is  given  to  the  Princess 
for  life,  to  her  sole  and  separate  use.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  engages  in  return  to  give  a  jointure 
to  the  Princess  in  case  she  is  left  a  widow,  of  from 
£2000  to  £4000  a  year,  according  to  ihe  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case — the  former,  if  Prince  Louis 
were  to  die  before  he  becomes  immediate  successor 
to  the  Dukedom  ;  the  latter,'  if  he  be  the  immediate 
successor  at  the  time  of  h’ls  dcatli. 

Ladt  Holland. — During  my  residence  in  London, 
in  1840,  1  went,  one  evening,  to  pay  a  visit  at  Hol¬ 
land  House.  Lord  Holland  was  dining  out — I  do 
not  recollect  where.  I  found  Lady  Holland  alone 
in  that  long  library  where,  above  the  books,  por¬ 
traits  are  placed  of  the  celebrated  politicians,  phi- 
losopbera,  and  writers  who  had  been  the  friends  and 
habitual  visitants  of  the  family.  I  asked  Lady  Hol¬ 
land  if  it  often  happened  that  she  found  herself  thus 
alone.  ”  No,”  she  replied,  ”  but  very  seldom  ;  but 
when  it  occurs  I  am  not  without  resources ;  ”  and, 
pointing  to  the  portraits,  she  observed :  ”  I  entreat 
the  friends  you  see  there  to  descend  from  above ;  I 
know  the  place  that  each  preferred,  the  arm-chmr  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  sit.  They  come ;  I  find 
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myself  again  with  Fox,  Romilly,  Mackintosh,  Sheri-  |  ond,  and  that  it  eame  to  us  from  the  sun  in  seven 
dan,  and  Homer;  they  speak  to  me,  and  1  am  no  minutes  and  a  half,  while  it  would  take  a  cannon* 
longer  by  myself.”  And  this  haughty,  imperious,  ball  fifteen  years  to  perform  the  journey.  An  ex- 
and  capricious  woman,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  tri-  press-train,  traveling  night  and  day,  would  require 
umph  she  had  won  by  her  beauty  and  talents,  three  weeks  to  go  round  the  earth ;  light  would  do 
retained  the  reputation  of  coldness  and  egotism,  it  in  the  interval  between  two  puffs  of  the  engine, 
appeared,  os  she  thus  spoke,  to  be  visibly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  affected.  From  this  incident  I  have  preserved  Tm  two  hundred  miles  of  submarine  cable  for  the 
a  favorable  impression  of  her. — Manoirs,  by  M,  new  Telegraph  to  India  Company  has  been  manu- 
Guitot.  factored  and  shipped  by  Messrs.  Glass,  Elliot  k  Co., 

within  the  month  stipulated.  It  is  stated  that  Messrs. 

A  WoNDXRrcL  Loot.— There  is  now  in  course  of  (jia*,,  Elliot  k  Co.  have  tendered  to  the  English 
manufacture,  at  Wolverhampton,  a  new  patent  key-  government  to  lav  a  cable  from  Milford  Haven  to 
less  lock,  having  244,140,626  combinations.  This  Halifax,  by  July, 'l  862,  for  £700,000,  guaranteeing 
lock  is  the  invention  of  Count  Kersolon,  a  French-  efficiency  for  one  year, 
man,  but  is  now  the  property,  in  this  country,  of  a 

Mr.  Loysell.  It  has  five  rollers,  and  each  roller  is  Jons  Randolph,  the  American  statesman,  was  one 
marked  with  twenty  five  letters  of  the  alphabet  If  of  the  most  sarcastic  men  that  ever  lived.  One 
the  letter  at  which  it  is  set  should  not  be  discovered,  a  young  man  attempted  to  make  his  acquaint- 

the  exhausting  of  all  the  variations  necessary  in  that  He  obtained  an  introduction,  and  among 

case  to  the  ojicning  of  the  lock  would  require  an  im-  other  remarks  said :  “  I  passed  by  your  house  late- 
mense  expenditure  of  time.  It  is  intended  to  place  ly,  Mr.  Randolph.”  “  Did  you?  Well,  I  hope  you 
one  of  these  locks  upon  some  iron  safes  that  are  always  will,”  was  the  reply, 
being  made  for  exhibition  at  the  forthcoming 

M  orld’s  Fair.  In  one  of  the  safes  is  proposed  to  Phtbic,  for  the  most  part,  is  but  a  substitute  for 
place  the  sum  of  £6(M),  which  is  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  exercise  or  temperance, 
the  person  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  eflect 

an  opening  of  the  safe. — Leeds  InteUigeneer.  word  of  kindness  is  seldom  spoken  in  vain; 

while  witty  sayings  are  as  easily  lost  as  the  pearls 
TiLXORAPinc  CiPiiEE. — At  the  Great  Exhibition  at  slipping  from  a  broken  string. 

Florence,  last  year.  Prof.  Giusti  exhibited  a  few  lines 

written  in  cipher,  to  which  wa.s  added  an  announce-  Men  love  women  for  their  natures — not  their  ac- 
ment  that  he  who  should  succeed,  while  the  exhibi-  complishments  ;  for  their  warm  f<  clings,  strong  sym- 
tion  lasted,  in  reading  these  lines,  should  be  entitled  pathies,  gentle  hearts,  and  fond  dispositions — not 
to  a  prize  consisting  of  a  work  of  art  in  ivor^,  of  the  !  for  their  mental  acquirements ;  and  more  men  of 
value  of  20,<K)()  francs,  to  be  executed  by  Prof.  Giusti  genius  marry,  and  are  happy,  with  women  of  very 
himself,  the  subject  to  be  at  the  successful  competi-  common  place  understandings,  than  ever  venture  to 
tor's  own  choice.  A  sealed  packet,  deposited  with  take  brilliant  wives,  and  enjoy  a  showy  misery, 
the  royal  commission,  contained  the  interpretation 

of  those  mysterious  lines.  The  inventor  had  ex-  The  Portrait  or  Cleopatra. — Perhaps  the  most 
prcssly  announced  that  even  the  persons  of  his  interesting  of  all  portraits  on  ancient  coins  is  that  of 
acquaintance,  to  whom  he  had  revealed  the  nature  the  famous  Cleopatra.  Those  who  look  for  beauty 
of  bis  system,  should  be  admitted  to  compete  for  will  be  di-sappoiiitcd,  but  the  history  of  the  Queen 
the  prize.  The  exhibition  closed  without  any  candi-  of  Egypt  would  lead  us  rather  to  suppose  that  she 
date  for  the  prize  presenting  himself ;  and  at  length,  was  a  woman  of  great  charm  of  manner  and  the 
on  the  fifth  instant.  Prof  Giusti,  in  the  presence  of  most  highly  educated  mind.  On  the  silver  coin 
the  Gonfalonicre  of  Siena,  and  a  number  of  dlstin-  !  which  b<  ars  her  head  and  Mark  Antony’s,  she  has 
guished  inhabitants  of  that  town,  explained  the  con-  |  certainly  a  face  more  remarkable  fur  intellect  and 
tents  of  his  secret  writing,  and  gave  the  key  of  the  determination  than  for  beauty, 
cipher,  which  consisted  in  taking  out  two  letters  ^ 

which  meant  nothing,  and  arranging  the  remaining  j  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  happiness 
letters  in  squares  like  those  of  a  chess- board,  when  enjoyed  with  the  approbation  of  conscience,  and  that 
they  might  be  read  off  with  ease.  The  advantages  j  which  is  felt  without  or  against  it. 
of  his  system  are :  1.  Simplicity,  because  the  sender  | 

writes  his  dispatch  in  the  common  way,  and  then  |  The  desire  of  power  to  excess  caused  angels  to 
renders  it  unintelligible  by  the  addition  of  one  or  fall ;  the  desire  for  knowledge  to  excess  caused  man 
more  signs  only  known  to  the  person  who  is  to  re-  !  to  fall ;  but  in  charity,  or  love,  is  no  excess,  neither 
ceive  it ;  2.  The  impossibility  of  deciphering  the  !  can  man  nor  angels  come  into  danger  by  it. 
writing  without  the  key,  even  when  the  system  is 

known;  8.  The  facility  with  which  the  sender  may  Hl’sband  and  Wife. — ^Two  persons  who  have 
send  the  same  dispatch  to  different  persons,  and  yet  chosen  each  other  out  of  all  the  species  with  a  de¬ 
render  each  copy  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  one  sign  to  be  each  other’s  mutual  comfort  and  enter- 
person  to  whom  it  is  individually  addressed,  by  j  tainment,  have,  in  that  action,  bound  themselves  to 
merely  changing  the  key — that  is,  the  letters  to  be  I  be  good-humored,  affable,  discreet,  forgiving,  patient, 
suppressed.  A  copy  of  the  cipher  has  been  sent  to  and  joyful  with  respect  to  each  other’s  frailties  and 
the  King  of  Italy,  who  has  expressed  his  admiration  perfections  to  the  end  of  their  lives, 
of  the  system. — Letter  from  Italy. 

A  Man  proves  himself  fit  to  go  higher,  who  shows 
Paor.  Tindall,  in  one  of  his  recent  lectures  on  that  he  is  faithful  where  he  is.  A  man  that  will 

light,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  stated  that  it  bad  |  not  do  well  in  his  present  place  because  he  longs 

been  proved,  by  computation,  that  light  traveled  i  to  be  higher,  is  fit  neither  to  be  where  he  is,  nor  yet 

through  space  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles  in  a  sec-  *  above  It.  ^  ^ 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANIES. 


A  CoscttT  or  Monkeys. — We  stopped  our  boat ' 
one  day  for  our  accustomed  midday  rest  in  the  coIo  j 
shade  of  one  of  these  stately  forests,  where  there  | 
was  a  beautifuUyrariegated  group  of  hills,  with  j 
tuils  of  timber  and  gaudy  prairies  sloping  down  to 
the  rirer  on  the  opposite  shore.  Our  men  had  fall*  j 
en  asleep,  as  usual,  in  the  boat,  and  I  said  to  my  ' 
friend  Smyth,  who,  with  myself,  was  seated  on  top  ‘ 
of  the  bank :  “  How  awfully  silent  and  doleful  it , 
seems ! — ^not  the  sound  of  a  bird  or  a  cricket  can  be  | 
heard !  suppose  we  have  some  music.”  “  Agreed,”  | 
said  Smyth ;  and  raising  the  old  Mini^.  he  fired  it  j 
off  over  the  water.  Sam  followed  with  three  cracks,  | 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  got  ofiTI  The  party  in  the 
boat  were  all,  of  course,  upon  their  feet  in  an  instant,  | 
and  we  sat  smiliog  at  them.  Then  the  concert  be-  | 
gan — a  hundred  monkeys  could  be  beard  chattering  ' 
and  howling,  treble,  tenor,  and  base,  with  flats  and  j 
sharps,  with  semitones  and  baritones  and  falsettos,  | 
whilst  five  hundred  at  least  were  scratching,  leaping,  i 
and  vaulting  about  amongst  the  branches,  and  gath¬ 
ering  over  our  heads,  in  full  view,  to  take  a  peep  at 
us.  We  sat  in  an  open  place,  that  they  might  have  | 
a  full  view  of  us,  and  we  rose  up  to  show  ourselves  ' 
at  full  length,  that  their  curiosity  might  be  fully  grat¬ 
ified.  With  my  opera-glass,  which  I  took  from  my  j 
|>ocket,  I  brought  all  these  little  inquisitive,  bright¬ 
eyed  faces  near  enough  to  shake  hands,  and  had  the 
most  curious  view  of  them.  I  never  before  knew  the  | 
cleanliness,  the  grace,  and  beauty  of  these  wonderful  ; 
creatures  until  I  saw  them  in  that  way,  in  their  na-  j 
tive  element  and  unrestrained  movements.  Where  ] 
on  earth  those  creatures  gathered  from  in  so  short  a  , 
time,  in  such  numbers,  it  was  imposaible  to  conceive ;  | 
and  they  were  still  coming.  Like  pigeons,  they  sat  i 
in  rows  upon  the  limbs,  and  even  were  in  some  i 
places  piled  on  each  other's  backs,  and  all  g^ing  at  | 
us.  To  give  the  inquisitive  multitude  a  fair  illustra-  | 
tion,  1  fired  another  shot — and  another !  and  such  a 
scampering  I  never  saw  before  !  in  half  a  minute 
every  animal,  and  every  trace  and  slmdow  of  them  j 
were  out  of  sight ;  nor  did  they  come  near  us  again,  j 

Habit  makes  kveky  thino  East. — Make  sobriety 
a  habit,  and  intemperance  will  be  hateful ;  make  pru¬ 
dence  a  habit,  and  reckless  profligacy  will  be  as  con¬ 
trary  to  the  child,  grown  or  adult,  as  the  most  atro-  j 
cious  crimes  to  any.  Give  a  child  a  habit  of  sacred¬ 
ly  regarding  truth ;  of  carefully  resptHiting  the  prop-  > 
erty  of  others ;  of  scrupulously  abstaining  from  ^1 
acts  of  improvidence  which  involve  him  in  distress,  | 
and  he  will  just  as  likely  think  of  rushing  into  an  el¬ 
ement  into  which  he  can  not  breathe,  as  of  lying,  or 
chesting,  or  stealing. — Brougham. 

Those  are  the  most  valuable  that  are  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable  ;  and  those  are  the  greatest,  not  that  have 
the  roost  talents,  but  tliat  use  those  they  possess  the 
most  usefully. 

How  TO  Lit*. — As  flowers  never  put  on  their 
best  clothes  for  Sunday,  but  wear  their  spotless  rai 
ment  and  exhale  their  i^or  every  day,  so  let  your 
life,  free  from  stmn,  ever  give  foi^  the  fragrance  of 
love. 

A  Railway  Imaoination. — A  smart  chap  with  a 
railway  imagination,  wants  to  know  how  long  it 
will  be  before  they  open  the  equinoctial  line. 

PiiiLosoPHiCAL  happiness  is,  to  want  little  and  en 
joy  much.;  vulgar  happiness  is,  to  want  much  and  en¬ 
joy  little. 
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The  Postaox  or  Lxttirb. — ^The  postage  of  letters, 
now  so  important  a  branch  of  the  revenue,  was  first 
established  in  the  short  reign  of  Richard  the  Third. 
The  plan  was  originally  formed  in  the  reign  of  his 
brother  Edward,  when  stages  were  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  miles  from  each  other,  in  order  to 
procure  the  King  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
events  that  passed  in  the  course  of  the  war  which 
had  arisen  with  the  Scots ;  but  Richard  commanded 
in  the  expedition,  and  it  is  more  to  his  sagacity  and 
talents  that  the  merit  of  the  invention  ought  to  be 
given.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  the  practice  was 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom. 

”  What  shall  I  help  you  to?”  inquired  a  lady  of 
a  modest  youth  at  the  dinner-table.  *'  A  wife,”  was 
the  meek  reply.  The  young  lady  blushed,  perhaps 
indignantly ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  kind  offices  of  a 
neighboring  clergyman  were  requisite  to  reconcile 
the  parties. 

Hkated  Apartmebts. — Generally  speaking,  during 
winter,  apartments  are  too  much  heated.  Clerks  in 
offices,  and  other  per8ons«f  sedentary  occupations, 
when  the  rooms  in  which  they  sit  are  too  much  heat¬ 
ed,  are  liable  to  cerebral  congestion  and  to  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  In  bedrooms,  and  particularly  those 
of  children,  the  temperature  ought  to  be  maintained 
rather  low  ;  it  is  even  prudent  only  rarely  to  make 
fires  in  them,  especially  during  the  night  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  keeping  up  only  a  moderate  temperature,  the 
windows  of  all  rooms,  whatever  the  weather,  ought 
to  be  opened  for  a  time  every  day,  so  as  to  renew 
the  air. 

U.TMARRiED  Laoies. — ^Thc  single  state  is  no  dimin¬ 
ution  of  the  t>eanties  and  utilities  of  the  female  cha¬ 
racter  ;  on  the  contrary,  our  present  life  would  lose 
many  of  the  comforts,  and  mnch,  likewise,  of  whst 
is  abwlutely  essential  to  the  well-being  of  every  part 
of  society,  and  even  of  the  private  home,  without 
the  unmarried  female.  The  single  woman  is  as  im¬ 
portant  an  element  of  social  and  private  happiness 
as  the  married  woman.  The  utilities  of  each  are  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  but  it  is  vulgar  nonsense,  unworthy  of  man¬ 
ly  feeling,  and  discreditable  to  every  just  one,  to  de¬ 
preciate  the  unmarried  condition. 

It  isn’t  enough  that  men  and  women  should  bo  of 
the  true  metal ;  they  should  also  be  wll  temptred. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  good  breeding  is  a 
disinclination,  positively  a  distaste,  to  pry  into  the 
private  affairs  of  others. 

As  when  a  blind  man  is  nigh  unto  a  rose  its  sweet¬ 
ness  hcraldeth  its  beauty ;  so  when  thou  savorest 
humility,  be  sure  thou  art  nigh  unto  merit. 

1  A  French  marquis  meeting  Voltaire,  said  to 
him,  ”  Is  it  true,  sir,  that  in  a  house  where  I  am 
thought  to  be  witty,  you  said  that  I  had  no  wit  at 
all?”  “  My  lord,”  answered  Voltaire,  “  there  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  all  the  matter.  I  never  was  in  a 
house  where  you  were  thought  to  be  witty ;  and  I 
never  had  occasion  to  tell  any  body  that  you  had 
DO  wit  at  all.” 

Btranoe  bit  True. — In  building  a  house  you 
raise  it,  and  in  pulling  it  down  you  raze  it  also. 

The  most  mischievous  liars  are  those  who  keep 
sliding  on  the  verge  of  truth. 


